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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


A 


Ir is umpossible to give certain and undisputed 
dates for the lifetime of Herodotus. But if we are 
to believe Aulus Gellius, he was born in 484 s.c.; 
and the internal evidence of his History proves that 
he was alive during some part of the Peloponnesian 
war, as he alludes to incidents which occurred in its 
earlier years. He may therefore be safely said to 
have been a contemporary of the two great wars 
which respectively founded and ended the brief and 
brilliant pre-eminence of Athens in Hellas. He 
belongs in the fullest sense to the “great”’ period 
of Greek history. 

Herodotus was (it is agreed on all hands) a native 
ot Halicarnassus in Cana; and if his birth fell in 484, 
he was born a subject of the Great King. His early 
life was spent, apparently, in his native town, or 
possibly in the island of Samos, of which he shows 
an Intimate knowledge. ‘Tradition asserts that after 
a visit to Samos he “returned to Halicarnassus and 
expelled the tyrant” (Lygdamis); “but when later 
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he saw himself disliked by his countrymen, he went 
as a volunteer to Thurium, when it was being colonised 
by the Athenians. There he died and lies buried 
in the market-place.”’! This is supported by good 
evidence, and there seems to be no reason for dcubt- 
ing it. It is also stated that he visited Athens and 
there recited some part of his history ; this may have 
happened, as alleged, about the year 445 It is 
evident from his constant allusions to Athens that he 
knew it well, and must have lived there. 

So much may be reasonably taken as certain 
Beyond it we know very little; there is a large field 
for conjecture, and scholars have not hesitated to 
expatiate in it. If Herodotus was banished from 
Halicarnassus for political reasons, it is probable that 
he was a man of some standing in his birth-place. 
The unquestioned fact that he travelled far makes it 
likely that he was well-to-do. But his history, full 
as it is to the brim of evidences of travel, is never 
(except in an occasional phrase, “ I have myself seen,” 
and the like) autobiographical ; and we know nothing, 
from any actual statement of the historian’s own, of 
the date of his various visits to the countries which 
he describes. Probably they were spread over a 
considerable part of his life. All that can be said is 
that he must have visited Egypt after 460 s.c., and 
may have been before that date in Scythia Nothing 
else can be asserted ; we only know that at some time 
or other Herodotus travelled not only in Greece and 
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the Aegean, of which he obviously has personal 
knowledge, but also in a large part of what we call 
the Near East. He saw with his own eyes much of 
Asia Minor; Egypt, as far south as Assuan; Cyrene 
and the country round it; Syria, and eastern lands 
perhaps as far as Mesopotamia; and the northern 
coast of the Black Sea. Within these limits, roA\Gv 
avOpdrwv dev Aorea Kai voov éyvw. But as the dates 
of his travels are unknown, so is their intention. 
Did he travel to collect materials for his history, its 
scheme being already formed? or was that history 
the outcome of the traveller's experiences’ We only 
know that Herodotus’ wanderings and the nine books 
of his narrative are mutually interwoven. 

His professed object is, as he states it in the first 
sentence of his first book, to write the history of the 
Graeco-Persian war. But in order to do this he 
must first describe the rise of the Persian empire, to 
which the chapters on Lydia and the story of Croesus 
are introductory. When he comes in due time to 
relate the Persian invasion of Egypt, this is the cue 
for a description and history of the Nile valley, 
occupying the whole of the second book; and the 
story of Darius’ subsequent expedition against Scythia 
leads naturally to a long digression on the geography 
and customs of that country. The narrative in the 
later books, dealing with the actual Persian invasion 
of Greece, is naturally Jess broken; but till then 
at least it is interrupted by constant episodes and 
digressions, here a chapter, there a whole book; it 
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is the historian’s practice, as he himself says, to in- 
troduce rpoc$yxas, additions, whenever anything even 
remotely connected with the matter in hand occurs 
to him as likely to interest the reader. The net 
result is really a history of the Near East, and a good 
deal besides; a summary of popular knowledge or 
belief respecting recent events and the world as 
known more or less to the Greeks ; which eventually, 
after branching out into countless digressions and 
divagations, centres in the crowning narrative of 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, Plataea. Tor- 
tuously, but never tediously, Herodotus’ history 
moves to this goal. For all his discursiveness, he 
does not lack unity. “He is the first,” 1t has been 
said, “‘to construct a long and elaborate narrative, 
in which many parts are combined in due subordina- 
tion and arrangement to make one great whole.” ! 

That a narrative so comprehensive in its nature— 
dealing with so great a variety of subjects, and drawn 
from sources so miscellaneous—should contain much 
which cannot be regarded as serious history, is only 
to be expected. It is impossible to generalise ; 
where popular belief and ascertained fact, hearsay 
and ocular evidence are blended, “the historical 
value of the matter found in Herodotus’ work varies 
not merely from volume to volume, or from book to 
book, but from paragraph to paragraph, from sentence 
to sentence, from line to line. Every separate story, 
every individual statement is to be tried on its own 


1 How and Wells’ Commentary on Herodotus. 
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merits.” Many critics have not taken the trouble 
to exercise this discrimimation; it was for a long 
time the fashion to dismiss the Father of History as 
a garrulous raconteur, hoping to deceive his readers 
as easily as he himself was deceived by his informants. 
This “parcel of lies” type of criticism may now, for- 
tunately, be considered extinct. Modern research, 
which began by discrediting Herodotus, has with 
fuller knowledge come to far different conclusions. 
It should be now (says Dr. Macan) “ universally 
recognised that the most stringent application of 
historical and critical methods to the text of Hero- 
dotus leaves the work irremovably and irreplaceably 
at the head of European prose literature, whether in 
its scientific or in its artistic character.” He has 
been blamed for a “ garrulity’’ which gives currency 
to much which 1s alleged to be beneath the dignity 
of history. But most scholars must now agree that 
even from the historical standpomt the world would 
have lost much of infinite value had Herodotus been 
more reticent; Ins “garrulity”’ is often proved to 
point the way to right conclusions. 

Obviously, the condition of human beliefs and 
opinions falls within the field of history. Where 
Herodotus plainly and demonstrably errs, he is often 
of supreme interest as indicating contemporary 
thought, which he not only summarises but criticises 
as well. His geography and his meteorology are repre- 
sentative of a stage of thought. He has not arrived 


1R. W. Macan, Herodotus 1V—VZ. 
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at truth (naturally !) but he is consistent with a current 
opinion which is nearer to truth than earlier con- 
ceptions of the world. [tis true that the sun’s course 
is not affected, as Herodotus believes it to be, by the 
wind. It 1s also true that the Danube does not rise 
in the Pyrenees, and that the course of the upper 
Nile is not from west to east. But no one in his 
time knew better. He reflects and discusses con- 
temporary opimon; he rejects earlier and more 
primitive ideas It may be counted to him for 
righteousness that if he knows much less than Strabo, 
at least he knows a great deal more than Homer. 

Always and everywhere, Herodotus gives us the 
best that 1s accessible to him; and it 1s one of his 
great merits as a historian that he does not give it 
uncritically. Scanty justice, till lately, has been 
done him in this matter; in reality, his manner of 
retailing what has been told him shows anything but 
credulity. Definite acceptance is much rarer than 
plain expressions of disbelief in what he has heard; 
“they say, but I do not believe it”’ is a very frequent 
introduction, This attitude is shown by the gram- 
matical construction of the narrative—a construction 
which translation cannot always reproduce without 
awkwardness, and which is sometimes therefore over- 
looked altogether; the fact remains that much of 
the story is cast in the mould of reported speech, 
showing that the writer is not stating that so-and-so 
is a fact but only that it has been told him; and the 
oratio obliqua is maintained throughout the narrative. 
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Herodotus deliberately professes that this is his 
method; éya ddeiAw A€yerv Ta Acyoueva, wetGerGal ye 
pny wavraracw ovK odeiAw (Bk. vii.); rotow wey vow or" 
AiyuTriov Acyopévoict xpdoOw drew Ta ToLadra miOava 
gore éuolt d¢ rapa wavra tov Adyov troKéerar Gre Ta 
Neyopeva, tr exdorav éxon ypadw (ii. 123); “I know 
not what the truth may be, I tell the tale as ‘twas 
told to me.” In view of these plain statements, to 
attack Herodotus for foolish credulity is nothing less 
than disingenuous. 

Some harm, moreover, has been done to Herodotus’ 
reputation by the tendency of modern languages to 
alter the meaning of derived words. Herodotus 
repeats niGo.. Now a ud@os is simply a tale, with no 
implication of falsity; it may just as well be true as 
not. But when we say that Herodotus repeats myths, 
that is an altogether different matter; myth and 
mythical carry the implication of falsehood; and 
Herodotus 1s branded as a dupe or a liar, who cannot 
be taken seriously as an authority for anything. 

Herodotus’ reputation for untrustworthiness arises, 
in fact, from his professed method of giving a hearing 
to every opinion. This has been of great service to 
those who early and late have accused him of deli- 
berate and perhaps interested falsification of historical 
fact. These attacks began with Plutarch ; they have 
been more than once renewed in modern times by 
critics desirous of a name for originality and inde- 
pendence. None of them can be regarded as of any 
serious importance. They leave Herodotus’ credit 
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untouched, for the simple reason that they are hardly 
ever based on solid evidence. Plutarch’s treatise on 
Herodotus *‘ malignity’’ only establishes his own. 
Modern critics, who maintain that Herodotus’ praise 
and blame is unjustly distributed, have seldom any 
witness to appeal to save the historian himself; and 
failing necessary support ab extra, they can only 
assert the a priort improbability that an historian 
who is inaccurate in one narrative should be accurate 
in another. It is quite possible that the heroes of 
the history were not so heroic and the villains not 
so villainous as the historian paints them; but we 
have no evidence as to the private life of Cyrus or. 
Cambyses beyond what the historian himself has 
given us. Nor is there any justification for de- 
preciating the services of Athens to Greece because 
the eulogist of Athens happened to believe that the 
Danube rises in the Pyrenees, and that the sun’s 
course is affected by the wind. 

It cannot be denied that Herodotus invites criti- 
cism. Plainly enough, a great deal of the evidence 
on which he relies must be more substantial than 
simple hearsay. He has undoubtedly learnt much 
from documents engraved or written. To take one 
instance, the long and detailed catalogue of the 
nations included in the Persian empire and the 
amounts of tribute paid by each must rest on some 
documentary authority. But he will not support his 
credit by producing his proofs—at least, he does so 
seldom; for the most part, his fontes are included 
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under “what he has heard’’; he may have seen 
this, he may have read that, but it is all set down 
as hearsay and no more. There could be no better 
way of opening the door to suspicious critics. 
Further, some of the qualities which constitute the 
charm of his narrative make him suspect to those 
who ask only from history that it should be a plain 
statement of what did actually happen. Herodotus 
is pre-eminently biographical; personal passion and 
desire is the guiding motive of events; they are 
attributed to individual action more than to the 
force of circumstance. Debatable situations are 
described in terms of an actual debate between 
named champions of this or that policy,—as in 
EKuripides, nay, as even in the comparatively matter- 
of-fact narrative of Thucydides. Nor is it only the 
human individual will which decides; it is the super- 
human above all. The fortunes of individuals and 
communities are presented to us as they appear to 
a Greek who sees in human hfe “a sphere for the 
realisation of Divine Judgments.’’! To Getov is always 
working; whether as “Nemesis” to balance good 
and evil fortune, and correct overweening pride and 
excessive prosperity by corresponding calamity, or as 
eternal justice to punish actual wrongdoing. Such 
beliefs, common to all ages, find especial prominence 
in the history of Herodotus, as they do in Greek 
tragedy. The stories of Croesus, Polycrates, Cam- 
byses, the fall of Troy—all are illustrations of a 


1 Macan, op. cv. 
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divine ordering of human affairs; indeed the central 
subject of the ratory tle débacle of the vast Persian 
expedition against Hellas—exemplifies the maxim 
that wBpis ef wokA@y treptAncbn parav | dxporarov 
cicavaBac | aréropov dpovcey cis dvdyxay.: History 
thus written is a means to moral edification; and 
Herodotus may not be above the suspicion of twist- 
ing the record of events so as to inculcate a moral 
lesson. Such predispositions make history more 
dramatic and more interesting; but those may be 
excused who hold that they militate against strict 
accuracy. 

The dialect in which Herodotus writes is lonic, 
the oldest literary dialect of Greece; but he also 
makes use of many words and forms which are 
commonly associated with the literature of Attica. 
When therefore Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls him 
tas “Iddos apicros xavewv, this must refer rather to his 
pre-eminence as an Ionian stylist than to the 
“nurity” of his dialect; which in fact is rightly 
described as peurypéry and voxihy.2 Perhaps Hero- 
dotus’ language was affected by his residence at 
Athens. But Ionic and “Old Attic” appear to 
have been so nearly akin that it is difficult to draw 
a clear line of division between them. From what- 
ever sources drawn, his diction is pervaded by an 
indefinable but unmistakably archaic quality which 
constitutes not the least of a’ translator’s difficulties. 

i * Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 8'74~7. 
> Hermogenes, wept ideav 
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Among comparatively recent books the following 
will be of especial value to the reader of Herodotus: 
J. W. Blakesley’s edition (text and notes); H. Stein 
(text and German notes); G. Rawlinson’s History of 
Herodotus (translation, notes, and copious appendix) ; 
R. W. Macan’s Herodotus IV-VI and VII-IX (text 
and notes); W. W. How and J. Wells’ Commentary 
on Herodotus (notes and appendix) ; Hude’s Clarendon 
Press edition (text and apparatus criticus); Grote’s 
and Bury’s Histories of Greece. 

The text of Herodotus rests mainly on the 
authority of nine MSS., of which a “ Laurentianus” 
and a “ Romanus” of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies respectively are considered the best. The 
merits of all the nine MSS. and the problems which 
they present to an editor are fully discussed in 
Hude’s preface to the Clarendon Press edition. The 
text which I have followed is that of Stein; in the 
few passages of any importance where I have thought 
fit to follow any other authority, the fact is noted 
In the spelling of names I have not attempted to be 
consistent. I use the familar transliteration of x 
and o, and write “Croesus” and “Cyrus,” not 
* Kroisos ”’ and “ Kuros,” only retaining terminations 
in os where they are familiar and traditional. Where 
place-names have a well-known English form, not 
widely different from the Greek, I have kept to 
that; for instance, “ Athens’ and “Thebes,” not 
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« Athenae”’ and “Thebae”’; but I write “Carchedon”’ 
and “ Taras,’ not “Carthage”’ and “Tarentum.” 
This is (1 trust) a reasonable, though undeniably an 
inconsistent method. The scheme of the present 
series does not contemplate a commentary; only the 
briefest notes, therefore, have been added to this 
translation, and only where the “general reader” 
may be supposed to stand in urgent need of a word 
of explanation. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOOKS I 
AND Il 


Ir was by their conquest of Lydia that the Persians 
were first brought into contact with the Greeks. 
Hence it 1s necessary to Herodotus’ plan to trace 
the history of the line of Lydian kings which ended 
with Croesus ; this, with many attendant digressions, 
occupies chapters 1-44 of Book I. On the same 
principle, the history of the Medes and Persians, and 
the early life of Cyrus himself, must be narrated 
(ch. 45-140). Then follows the story of Cyrus’ 
dealings with the Greeks of Asia Minor (ch. 140- 
177). The rest of the book is concerned with the 
wars of Cyrus against the Assyrians and the Mas- 
sagetae; a descriptive digression on Babylonian 
civilisation naturally forms a part of this section. 

Cyrus, killed in battle by the Massagetae, was 
succeeded by his son Cambyses ; and Cambyses, soon 
after the beginning of his reign, resolved to attack 
Egypt. This resolve gives the cue for Herodotus’ 
memorable digression on the history and customs of 
that country. 

The second book falls into two parts The first 
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is the portrayal of the Nile valley and its inhabi- 
tants (ch. 1-98); the second gives a history of the 
Egyptian kings. The whole book—a strange medley 
of description and conjecture, history and fable— 
has, in so far as it is descriptive of present things, the 
supreme merit of a collection of pictures drawn by 
an eyewitness. Herodotus’ travels seem to have 
been mostly in Lower Egypt. But he knows also 
the upper valley of the Nile, and apparently has 
travelled as far as Assuan; his record, apart from 
the charm of the narrative, has an enduring interest 
as the earliest and for many centuries the only 
literary source of our knowledge of the country. 

But a clear distinction must be drawn between 
the descriptive and the historical chapters. 

It is not likely that Herodotus is inaccurate in 
describing what he has seen. But, for his Egyptian 
chronicles, he has had to rely on what was told him, 
certainly through the medium of interpreters and 
probably in many cases by informants whose own 
knowledge was limited and inexact. Here, as usual, 
he safeguards himself against the charge of uncritical 
credulity by showing that he repeats the tale as told 
to him without guaranteeing its truth. It is very 
clear, however, that the impressions of history given 
to him are exceedingly misleading, at least for the 
long period before the twenty-sixth or Saite dynasty. 
His chronicle is full of errors of nomenclature and 
chronological sequence, and is made to cover far too 


long a period of time. Our knowledge of the early 
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rulers of Egypt rests, firstly, on evidence supplied by 
Egyptian monuments; secondly, on what remains to 
us (though in an epitomised and imperfect form) of 
the chronicle of Manetho, an Egyptian priest who in 
the third century B.c. compiled a list of the kings of 
his country. Herodotus is repeatedly at variance 
with both these sources of information. In a brief 
introduction it is impossible to multiply proofs, or even 
to summarise the difficulties which beset students of 
these abstruse matters ; itis enough to remember that 
“for Egyptian history in the strict sense chapters 99 to 
146 are valueless.””1 These deal with the dynasties 
preceding 663 3.c., and covering in fact some 2700 
years. Herodotus gives them a far longer duration ; 
apparently he was shown a list of Egyptian rulers, 
and calculated the united lengths of their reigns by 
assuming one generation, or thirty years, for each 
king. So rough-and-ready a method of calculation 
could lead to no true conclusion; and it is wholly 
invalidated by the undoubted fact that many of the 
reigns named in the list were contemporaneous. 


1 How and Wells, op. cié.; the reader is referred to their 
Commentary for a discussion of these matters. 
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HPOAOTOY ISTOPIAI 


A 


1, ‘Hpodorov “AdKapynocéos iotopins atro- 
be€ es m0e, OS [LTE 7a ‘yevoueva, e& avOpar av 
TO Xpovep eEitnha yevnr a, LATE Epa peyana 
te Kal Owpacta, TA per * Enya Ta be BapBd- 
pore amodex Gert a, ahead yevTAL, Tad TE GNNG 
Kat ds iv airiny eTOnE Noa aNAHNOLCL. 

Tepoéov pév vuv ot doycos Poivias aitious 
pact yevéo bat THs dad opis. TOUTOUS yap aT 
THs “Epvépijs KANEO LEVIS Jaracans GTELKO[EVOUS 
emt THVOE THY Oddaccay, Kat olKnoavras TOUTOY 
TOV X@pov TOV Kab vov OlKEOUCT, AVTiKA VAVTLAL- 
Not paxphor émudeoO au, amaryiveovTas dé poptia 
Alytarria TE Kat Acotpua TH Té addy écamiKve- 
eo at ral 67 Kal és "A pyos. TO Oé° Apyos TOUTOV 
TOV xpovov Tpoeixe inact TOY ev TH voy “EAAGSe 
Kandeopery YOpN. ATLKOMEVOUS dé TOUS Dotvixas 
és 57) TO “Apyos TodTO diaTibec Oa TOV poptov. 
TENT TY dé 4 Extn Huépn am AS am iKOvTo, eeu 
TOA MEVOV ape oxedov TavtTav, édOety ért THY 
Odraccay yuvaixas dAXas TE TOMAS Kab o7 Kab 
tov Bactréos Ovyarépa: To O€é of otvopa eivas, 
kata tavTo TO Kal” ENXAnves Aéyouos, lody ry 
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1. Wuat Herodotus the Halicarnassian has learnt 
by inquiry is here set forth: in order that so the 
memory of the past may not be blotted out from 
among men by time, and that great and marvellous 
deeds done by Greeks and foreigners and especially 
the reason why they warred against each other may 
not lack renown. 

The Persian learned men say that the Phoe- 
nicians were the cause of the feud. These (they say) 
came to our seas from the sea which is called Red,! and 
having settled in the country which they still occupy, 
at once began to make long voyages. Among other 
places to which they carried Egyptian and Assyrian 
merchandise, they came to Argos, which was about 
that time preeminent in every way among the people 
of what is now called Hellas. The Phoenicians then 
came, as I say, to Argos, and set out their cargo. 
On the fifth or sixth day from their coming, their 
wares being now well-nigh all sold, there came to 
the sea shore among many other women the king’s 
daughter, whose name (according to Persians and 
Greeks alike) was Io, the daughter of Inachus. They 


1 Not the modern Red Sea, but the Persian Gulf and 
adjacent waters, 
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"Tvdyov" TAUTAS ordoas KATO _Tpupyyny THS VeOs 
aveecO au TOV hoptiov TaV ods hv Oupos Hadar 
Ka TOUS Potvicas OvaKehevoapevous oppo at en 
auras. Tas jwev on Tredvas TOV YUVALKOY aTrO- 
dhuyely, Thy oé ‘Toby oy a\Anoe dprac Ohya. 
éo Badopévous 88 és thy véa olyeabas arrow éovTas 
én’ Aiyémrou. 

2. Otro pev “lotv és Atyurrov amixéoPar 
Aéyouot ITépcat, ove as “EAVES, nab Tov 
COUN LATOV ™ p@Tov TobTo ap&au. pera 6é TadTa, 
‘EAAnvav tivds (ov rap exouee TOVVOLa amTrn- 
yioacbat) hack ths PDowikns és Tupov Tpoo- 
oxXovTas dpmdcat TOD _Bactréos THY Juyarépa 
Evperny. einoav 0 ay ottot Kpijres. TAUTA 
pev 69 toa 7 pO0s loa ob yevéobat, peta O¢ TadTa 
"EXAnvas aittous THs Sevtépns adsxins yevécOan' 
Kara hocavras yap paxpn unt és Alay re tip 
Korxtoa Kar érl-Daow rotapov, évOedrev, dia- 
mpnEauevous kab Tara TOv elvexevy arikato, 
aptacat, Tov Bacthéos THY Guyatépa Mn dein. 
mepravTa O€ Tov Koryo Barthéa és THY “ED- 
Adba KypUKA alTéely TE Stxas THS aptayhs Kal 
ATTALTEGLY Thy Ouyarépa. Tous 6€ viroxpivacbat 
@s ovdé éxelvot "Tods TAS “Apyeins é0ocdy ohe 
dinas THs aptayns: ode wy avtol Soc éxel- 
VOLT. 

3. Aevréon oe NéyouUCL yeveh wera TaUTA 
"An€Eavd pov TOV Tprauou, axnKoora Tabra, 
erjoat of é« ths “EAAdbos 6&2’ dprrayis yevé- 
cOat yuvatca, émiotduevoy tmavTas bts ov docEt 
dixas: ovdé yap éxeivous Oiddvat. ovTw 5 apTra- 
cavros avtod ‘Enévny, toto. "EdAnot S6€a1 rpd- 
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stood about the stern of the ship: and while they 
bargained for such wares as they fancied, the 
Phoenicians heartened each other to the deed, 
and rushed to take them. Most of the women 
escaped: Io with others was carried off; the men 
east her into the ship and made sail away for 
Egypt. 

2. This, say the Persians (but not the Greeks), 
was how Io came to Egypt, and this, according to 
them, was the first wrong that was done. Next, 
according to their tale, certain Greeks (they cannot 
tell who) landed at Tyre in Phoenice and carried off 
the king’s daughter Europe. These Greeks must, | 
suppose, have been Cretans. So far, then, the ac- 
count between them stood balanced. But after this 
(say they) it was the Greeks who were guilty of the 
second wrong. They sailed in a long ship to Aea of 
the Colchians and the river Phasis!: and when they 
had done the rest of the business for which they 
came, they carried off the king’s daughter Medea 
When the Colchian king sent a herald to demand 
reparation for the robbery, and restitution of his 
daughter, the Greeks replied that as they had 
been refused reparation for the abduction of the 
Argive Io, neither would they make any to the 
Colchians. ° 

3. Then (so the story runs) in the second genera- 
tion after this Alexandrus son of Priam, having 
heard this tale, was minded to win himself a wife 
out of Hellas by ravishment; for he was well per- 
suaded that, as the Greeks had made no reparation, 
so neither would he. So he carried off Helen. The 
Greeks first resolved to send messengers demanding 


1 This is the legendary cruise of the Argonauts. 
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TOV mepNavTas airyryEhovs amar éew TE ‘EX évny 
Kab dixas THS dptayns aitéesv. tous oé, T pot- 
TXOMEVOY Tadra, mpopépew ode Mnédeins ry 
dpraryny, @s ov SovTEes aUTOL dias: ovoe exdov TEs 
amateovr@ay BovrolaTo ods Tap arrow dixas 
yiver Gat. 

4, Meéypu pep ov TOUTOU dprraryas povvas 
Elva Tap Gov, TO O€ amo TovTOU “EXqvas 
87 pmeyarws aitiouvs yevéa Gan: ™ poTépous yap 
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thy Kipwrnv. oO pév vey apravev yuvaixas 
avépav adikav voptfew epyov elvat, TO O€ 
apTacbevcéwv oTrovony momoac Gas Tw péery 
aVONTOY, TO O€ pndepiay apnv exe aprrac ec- 
o wv cop poveov’ Ofna yap 67) OTL, eb jay avrat 
éBovrovro, ovUK av npmatovro. opéas pev o7 
Tous é« THS Acins Néyovor Tlépcar aprralopevéwv 
TaY YyUValKaY AOdyov ovdéva TrotnaacbaL, “EX- 
Anvas dé Aanedasuovins elvexey yuvatkds oTdXoV 
péyav ovvayelpas kal émevta éAOovtas és THY 
‘Aciny THY Toudwov ObvapLy eatery. card TOU- 
Tov atel nynoac bat TO “ENAqyeKon opict elva 
TONE LOY. THY yap ‘Aoiny Kal Ta evouKeouTa 
eOvea BapBapa.* olxnvedyTaL ot llépoa, tiv 8é 

vpomny Kab 70 “EN Anuecoy 4 Hynvrat Kexopicbar. 

5. Obre pev Tlépoas _déeyoucs ryever Bau, Kal 
Sia THY ‘TAtou dAacev eupioKovar ahict écodcay 
THY apynv THS exOpns Ths és TOUS "EXdnvas. TepL 
dé THs ‘lods ovK opmorayeouee Tléponet obTe Poi- 
DUKES ov yap apmaryh obéas Xpngapevous ré- 
ryouot ayayety ene és Aiyurrov, GAN’ ws év TH 


1 Zvea [BdpBapa] Stein. 
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that Helen should be restored and atonement made 
for the rape; but when this proposal was made, the 
Trojans pleaded the rape of Medea, and reminded 
the Greeks that they asked reparation of others, yet 
had made none themselves, nor given up the plunder 
at request. 

4, Thus far it was a matter of mere robbery on 
both sides. But after this (the Persians say) the 
Greeks were greatly to blame; for they invaded 
Asia before the Persians attacked Europe. “We 
think,” say they, “that it is wrong to carry women 
off: but to be zealous to avenge the rape is foolish : 
wise men take no account of such things: for plainly 
the women would never have been carried away, had 
not they themselves wished it. We of Asia regarded 
the rape of our women not at all; but the Greeks, all 
for the sake of a Lacedaemonian woman, mustered a 
great host, came to Asia, and destroyed the power of 
Priam. Ever since then we have regarded Greeks 
as our enemies.” The Persians claim Asia for their 
own, and the foreign nations that dwell in it ; Europe 
and the Greek race they hold to be separate from 
them. 

5. Such is the Persian account of the matter: in 
their opinion, it was the taking of Troy which began 
their feud with the Greeks. But the Phoenicians do 
not tell the same story about Io as the Persians. 
They say that they did not carry her off to Egypt by 
force : she had intercourse in Argos with the captain 
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avO peomniny Ov ema Tapevos evdarpoviny ovdapa 
év THUTO pévovoav, eTripvicona: audotépwv 
OLOLWS. 

6. Kpoicos Av Avédds pev yevos, mais Oe "AXv- 
aTTED, TUpavyos Oe éOvéwy tay évTds idwos 
ToTapou, os péwy aro perauBpins petakv & Luplov 
TE Ka IadXayovev efeel mpos Bopénv avepov 
és tov KvEevov KONO {LEV OV TOVTOV. OUTOS oO 
Kpoicos BapBdpev tpaTos TOY Huets iOmev TOUS 
pep KaTeaTpEWaTo ‘EAAgjvev € és Popov amayoryny, 
TOUS dé gdidrous TPOTETOLNTATO. KaTErT peyraTo 
pay "Twvas te kat Atodéas Kal Awpieas TOUS éy 
th “Acin, pirous 6é T porenoujoaro Aaxedat- 
uovtous. m™po € THS Kpoicov apxiis TAVTES 
"EdAqyes hoav éhevO epor TO yap Kipmeptov 
oTpaTevpa TO é7l THY "lwviny a GM tO we VOY Kpotcou 
éov mpeaBurepov ov KaTaoT popy eyeveTo TeV 
TONWY AX’ && eMLO pois c aprayn. 

7. “H &€ Hyenovin ow TrepinrOe, éodca “Hpa- 
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of the ship: then, perceiving herself to be with child, 
she was ashamed that her parents should know it, 
and so, lest they should discover her condition, 
she sailed away with the Phoenicians of her own 
accord, 

These are the stories of the Persians and the 
Phoenicians. For my own part, | will not say that 
this or that story is true, but I will name him whom I 
myself know to have done unprovoked wrong to the 
Greeks, and so go forward with my history, and 
speak of small and great cities alike. For many 
states that were once great have now become small: 
and those that were great in my time were small 
formerly. Knowing therefore that human prosperity 
never continues in one stay, I will make mention 
alike of both kinds. 

6. Croesus was by birth a Lydian, son of Alyattes, 
and monarch of all the nations west of the river 
Halys, which flows from the south between Syria and 
Paphlagonia, and issues northward into the sea called 
Euxinus. This Croesus was as far as we know the 
first foreigner who subdued Greeks and took tri- 
bute of them, and won the friendship of others,— 
the former being the Ionians, the Aeolians, and the 
Dorians of Asia, and the latter the Lacedaemonuans. 
Before the reign of Croesus all Greeks were free: for 
the Cimmerian host which invaded Ionia before his 
time did not subdue the cities but rather raided and 
robbed them. 

7. Now the sovereign power, which belonged to 
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éxdeKouevos Thy apxnv, wéxpt Kavdatrew rod 
Mupaov. 

8. Ovros 6) wv o KavdavrAns noadcbyn ris 
éwuTod YUvaLKos, epaa Deis dé évomuce ol elvas 
yuvaica, moNov Tac eov KaMMoTHY. @oTe 6€ 
Tabra voutteov, 7 my yap ob TOV aixpopopeov DPoyns 
0 Aackdydov a per KopEvos adore, TOUT® TO 
Duyn Kat Ta omovdarérTepa TOY TPN MATH 
brreperiOeto 0 Kavdavars Kal 57 Kat TO eldos THs 
YUVALKOS UmrepeTrawvewy. xpovou d€ ov TOAXOD 
Sue Poros (Ken yap Kavéatay ryeveo Gar KaKOS) 
éxeye mpos Tov Luynv trotdde. Diy, ov yap oe 
SoKé@ meiBeo Batt [Lob heyouTt Treph TOD eloEos 
THs yuvauicos (ora Bis TUY VaVEL avo porouce 
covTa amie TOTEpa op ANMOV), Tole OKws exeivny 
Bejceat yuuvnv.’ 06 8 auBoaas etre “ déoT0Ta, 

4 / f 2 ¢ ? / f 
Tiva NeyElS NOYOV OVK UryLEa, KEACVOY Me SéoTFOL- 
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the descendants of Heracles,! fell to the family of 
Croesus—the Mermnadae as they were called—in the 
following way. Candaules, whom the Greeks call 
Myrsilus, was the ruler of Sardis; he was descended 
from Alcaeus, son of Heracles; Agron, son of Ninus, 
son of Belus, son of Alcaeus, was the first Heraclid 
king of Sardis, and Candaules, son of Myrsus, was the 
last. The kings of this country before Agron were 
descendants of Lydus, son of Atys, from whom all 
this Lydian district took its name; before that it was 
called the land of the Meii. From these the Hera- 
clidae received the sovereignty and held it in charge, 
by reason of an oracle; and they ruled for two and 
twenty generations, or 505 years, son succeeding 
father, down to Candaules, son of Myrsus. 

8. This Candaules, then, fell in love with his own 
wife, so much that he supposed her to be by far the 
fairest woman in the world; and being persuaded of 
this, he raved of her beauty to Gyges, son of Dascy- 
lus, who was his favourite among his bodyguard; for 
it was to Gyges that he entrusted all his weightiest 
secrets. Then after a little while Candaules, being 
doomed to ill-fortune, spoke thus to Gyges : “I think, 
Gyges, that you do not believe what I tell you of 
the beauty of my wife; men trust their ears less 
than their eyes; do you, then, so contrive that you 
may see her naked.’ Gyges exclaimed loudly at this. 
‘* Master,” said he, “what a pestilent command is 
this that you lay upon me! that I should see her who 

1 Descendants of Heracles seems to mean descended from 
the Asiatic sungod identified with Heracles by the Greeks. 
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vav thy éuny OenoacOar yuuvyv; apa 5é Kibdve 
Ex OvOMEVeD CUVEKOVETAL Kal THY ALOO yr. Tada 
66 Ta KANG avO porroice efevpntat, ék TOV pa 
Bavew Ser ev Tolat ev TObE € earl, o KOT EELY Tia Ta 
éwutod. éyo dé meifoua éxeivny eivar Tacéwov 
YUVALKOY KaddLoTHY, Kal céo Séopatr pn dSéecPar 
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9.°O per on héyou Tovar a GME LAX ETO, appo- 
déov pn ti ot e& avTa@v yévntas KaKOD, 6 8 apet- 
Beto toictds. “ Odpoee, Tdyn, cal pr hoBed pire 
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yUvatKka THY cut, ra Th Ton é& auTis yevnTat 
SraBos. apynyv yap eyo PX AVIS opaL oUT@ 
Ore poe padety poo odbeioar vTO OED. ey 
yap a6 és TO O1KNLA éy TO Kotuoueda dmiae THS 
avouyoperns Odpns oT. pera S éué éoenOovra 
Taperras KaL 1) YyULvy 7 eu és KOCTOV, KelTae o€ 
ayxob THs ecbdov Opovos emi todTov TOV ipatioy 
Kata éy éxactov éxdvvovca Onoer, Kal kar 
hovxiny TONY mapéeet TOL Penoac bas. emedy 
6é€ amo Tou Opovov oTeXn ent Tay Evy nV KaTa 
VaTOU TE avr AS ryévy, Tob pedeToo To évOedrev dKas 
Ln oe Oper at iovTa b1a Dupéwv.” 

10. “O bev 67) ws OvK edtvaro Suaduyely, Av 
er OL[os” o Oe Kavéainys, émret edoxee apn THs 
Koirns eivae, nyaye TOV Doyea és 70 olxnua, Kal 
peta TavTa avUTLKA LT apyy Ka yur. eae Gobaar 
dé Kab Tibelo ay Ta eluara eOneiro 0 Doyns. as 
dé kara VOTOU eyeveTo iovons THS. yevasnos és THY 
KoLTHY, vTeKdds éyw@pee eEo, Kat h yurn erropa 
uv éEvovtTa. pabodoa 6é Td tromnOéy éx Tov 

1 qreipouevor Stein, 
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is my mistress naked! with the stripping off of her 
tunic a woman is stripped of the honour due to her. 
Men have long ago made wise rules for our learning ; 
one of these 1s, that we,and none other, shouldsee what 
is our own. As for me, I fully believe that your 
queen is the fairest of all women; ask not lawless 
acts of me, I entreat you.” 

9. Thus speaking Gyges sought to turn the king’s 
purpose, for he feared lest some ill to himself should 
come of it: but this was Candaules’ answer: “ Take 
courage, Gyges: fear not that I say this to put you 
to the proof, nor that my wife will do you any harm. 
I will so contrive the whole business that she shall 
never know that you have seen her. I will bring you 
into the chamber where she and [I lie and set you 
behind the open door ; and after I have entered, my 
wife too will come to her bed. There is a chair set 
near the entrance of the room: on this she will lay 
each part of her raiment as she takes it off, and 
you will be able to gaze upon her at your leisure. 
Then, when she goes from the chair to the bed, 
turning her back upon you, do you look to it 
that she does not see you going out through the 
doorway.” 

10. As Gyges could not escape, he consented. 
Candaules, when he judged it to be bed time, brought 
Gyges into the chamber, his wife presently followed, 
and when she had come in and was laying aside her 
garments Gyges beheld her; and when she turned 
her back upon him, going to her bed, he slipped 
privily from the room. The woman saw him as he 
passed out, and perceived what her husband had 
done. But shamed though she was she never cried 
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avopos ouTeE avéBooe aicxuvbeiaa ovte &doke 
pabetv, ev vow éxovoa ticesOat Tov Kavoatnea. 
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ETELPOTA én éyov Tdoe. ‘ ‘ érrel [oe avayncaters 
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open corde 60ep TEP Kal exeivos eye emedeEaro 
yopvnv, vrvepéve dé 7 ériyelpnots Eoras. 
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out nor let it be seen that she had perceived aught, 
for she had it in mind to punish Candaules; seeing 
that among the Lydians and most of the foreign 
peoples itis held great shame that even a man should 
be seen naked. 

1]. For the nonce she made no sign and held her 
peace. But as soon as it was day, she assured her- 
self of those of her household whom she perceived 
to be most faithful to her, and called Gyges: who, 
supposing that she knew nothing of what had been 
done, came at call; for he had always been wont to 
attend the queen whenever she bade him. So when 
he came, the lady thus addressed him: “Now, Gyges, 
you have two roads before you; choose which you 
will follow. You must either kill Candaules and take 
me for your own and the throne of Lydia, or your- 
self be killed now without more ado; that will pre- 
vent you from obeying all Candaules’ commands in 
the future and seeing what you should not see. 
One of you must die: either he, the contriver of 
this plot, or you, who have outraged all usage by 
looking on me unclad.” At this Gyges stood awhile 
astonished: presently he entreated her not to com- 
pel him to such a choice; but when he could not 
move her, and saw that dire necessity was in very 
truth upon him either to kill his master or himself 
be killed by others, he chose his own life. Then 
he asked the queen to tell him, since she forced 
him against his will to slay his master, how they 
were to attack the king: and she replied, “ You 
shall come at him from the same place whence 
he made you see me naked; attack him in his 
sleep.” 
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1 Stein brackets the words rod xal—émrepyqcby as super- 
fluous and therefore probably spurious. 
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12. So when they had made ready this plot, and 
night had fallen, Gyges followed the lady into the 
chamber (for he could not get free or by any means 
escape, but either he or Candaules must die), and 
she gave him a dagger and hid him behind the same 
door; and presently he stole out and slew Candaules 
as he slept, and thus made himself master of the 
king’s wife and sovereignty. He is mentioned in the 
iambic verses of Archilochus of Paros who lived about 
the same time. 

13. So he took possession of the sovereign power, 
and was confirmed therein by the Delphic oracle. 
For when the Lydians were much angered by the 
fate of Candaules, and took up arms, the faction of 
Gyges and the rest of the people came to an agree- 
ment that if the oracle should ordain him to be 
king of the Lydians, then he should reign: but if 
not, then he should render back the kingship to 
the Heraclidae. The oracle did so ordain: and 
Gyges thus became king. Howbeit the Pythian 
priestess declared that the Heraclidae should have 
vengeance on Gyges’ posterity in the fifth generation : 
an utterance of which the Lydians and their kings 
took no account, till it was fulfilled. 

14, Thus did the Mermnadae rob the Heraclidae 
of the sovereignty and take it for themselves. Having 
gained it, Gyges sent not a few offerings to Delphi: 
there are very many silver offerings of his there: 
and besides the silver, he dedicated great store of 
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gold: among which six golden bowls are the offerings 
chiefly worthy of record. These weigh 30 talents! 
and stand in the treasury? of the Corinthians: though 
in very truth it is the treasury not of the Corinthian 
people but of Cypselus son of Eetion. This Gyges 
then was the first foreigner (of our knowledge) who 
placed offerings at Delphi after the king of Phrygia, 
Midas son of Gordias. For Midas too made an 
offering, to wit, the royal seat whereon he sat to 
give judgment, and a marvellous seat it is; it is set 
in the same place as the bowls of Gyges. This gold 
and the silver offered by Gyges is called by the 
Delphians “ Gygian ” after its dedicator. 

15. As soon as Gyges came to the throne, he too, 
like others, led an army into the lands of Miletus 
and Smyrna; and he took the city of Colophon. 
But he did nothing else great in his reign of thirty- 
eight years ; I willtherefore say no more of him, and 
will speak rather of Ardys the son of Gyges, who 
succeeded him. He took Priene and invaded the 
country of Miletus; and it was while he was 
monarch of Sardis that the Cimmerians, driven from 
their homes by the nomad Scythians, came into Asia, 
and took Sardis, all but the citadel. 

16. Ardys reigned for forty-nine years, and was 
succeeded by his son Sardyattes, who reigned for 
twelve years; and after Sardyattes came Alyattes, 
who waged war against Deioces’ descendant Cyaxares 
and the Medes, drove the Cimmerians out of Asia, 
took Smyrna (which was a colony from Colophon), 


1 The “ Attic” talent had a weight of about 58 lbs, avoir- 
dupois, the “ Aeginetan” of about 82. 
Many Greek states had special ‘‘treasuries”’ allotted to 
them in the temple precincts at Delphi, in which their 
offerings were deposited. 
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and invaded the lands of Clazomenae. But here he 
came off not at all as he wished, but with great 
disaster. Of other deeds done by him in his reign 
these were most notable: 

17. He continued the war against the Milesians 
which his father had begun. This was the manner 
in which he attacked and laid siege to Miletus: he 
sent his invading army, marching to the sound of 
pipes and harps and flutes bass and treble, when 
the crops in the land were ripe: and whenever he 
came to the Milesian territory, the country dwellings 
he neither demolished nor burnt nor tore off their 
doors, but let them stand unharmed; but the trees 
and the crops of the land he destroyed, and so 
returned whence he came; for as the Milesians had 
command of the sea, it was of no avail for his 
army to besiege their city. The reason why the 
Lydian did not destroy the houses was this—that the 
Milesians might have homes whence to plant and 
cultivate their land, and that there might be the fruit 
of their toil for his invading army to lay waste. 

18. In this manner he waged war for eleven years, 
and in these years two great disasters befel the Miles- 
ians, one at the battle of Limeneion in their own 
territory, and the other in the valley of the Maeander. 
For six of these eleven years Sardyattes son of Ardys 
was still ruler of Lydia, and he 1t was who invaded 
the lands of Miletus, for it was he who had begun 
the war; for the following five the war was waged 
by Sardyattes’ son Alyattes, who, as I have before 
shown, inherited the war from his father and carried 
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it on vigorously. None of the lonians helped to 
lighten this war for the Milesians, except only the 
Chians: these lent their aid for a like service done to 
themselves ; for the Milesians had formerly helped 
the Chians in their war against the Erythraeans. 

19. In the twelfth year, when the Lydian army 
was burning the crops, it so happened that the fire 
set to the crops and blown by a strong wind caught 
the temple of Athene called Athene of Assesos!: 
and the temple was burnt to the ground. For the 
nonce no account was taken of this. But presently 
after the army had returned to Sardis Alyattes 
fell sick ; and, his sickness lasting longer than it 
should, he sent to Delphi to inquire of the oracle, 
either by someone’s counsel or by his own wish 
to question the god about his sickness: but when 
the messengers came to Delphi the Pythian priestess 
would not reply to them before they should restore 
the temple of Athene at Assesos in the Milesian 
territory, which they had burnt. 

20. Thus far I know the truth, for the Delphians 
told me. The Milesians add to the story, that 
Periander son of Cypselus, being a close friend of 
Thrasybulus who then was sovereign of Miletus, 
learnt what reply the oracle had given to Alyattes 
and sent a despatch to tell Thrasybulus, so that 
thereby his friend should be forewarned and make 
his plans accordingly. 

21. Such is the Milesian story. Then, when the 
Delphic reply was brought to Alyattes, straightway 
he sent a herald to Miletus, offering to make a truce 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians during his 
building of the temple. So the envoy went to 


1 A small town or village near Miletus. 
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Miletus. But Thrasybulus, being exactly forewarned 
of the whole matter, and knowing what Alyattes 
meant to do, devised the following plan: he brought 
together into the market place all the food in the 
city, from private stores and his own, and bade the 
men of Miletus all drink and revel together when he 
should give the word. 

22. The intent of his so doing and commanding 
was, that when the herald from Sardis saw a great 
heap of food piled up, and the citizens making 
merry, he might bring word of it to Alyattes: 
and so it befell. The herald saw all this, gave 
Thrasybulus the message he was charged by the 
Lydian to deliver, and returned to Sardis; and this, 
as far as I can learn, was the single reason of the 
reconciliation. For Alyattes had supposed that 
there was great scarcity in Miletus and that the 
people were reduced to the last extremity of misery ; 
but now on his herald’s return from the town he 
heard an account contrary to his expectations; so 
presently the Lydians and Milesians ended the war 
and agreed to be friends and allies, and Alyattes 
built not one but two temples of Athene at 
Assesos, and recovered of his sickness. Such is 
the story of Alyattes’ war against Thrasybulus and 
the Milesians. 

23. Periander, who disclosed the oracle’s answer 
to Thrasybulus, was the son of Cypselus, and sovereign 
lord of Corinth. As the Corinthians and Lesbians 
agree in relating, there happened to him a thing 
which was the most marvellous in his life, namely, 
the landing of Arion of Methymna on Taenarus, 
borne thither by a dolphin This Arion was a 
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lyre-player second to none in that age; he was the 
first man, as far as we know, to compose and name the 
dithyramb! which he afterwards taught at Corinth. 

24. Thus then, the story runs: for the most part 
he lived at the court of Periander; then he formed 
the plan of voyaging to Italy and Sicily, whence, 
after earning much money, he was minded to return 
to Corinth. Having especial trust in men of that 
city, he hired a Corinthian ship to carry him from 
Taras.2 But when they were out at sea, the crew 
plotted to cast Arion overboard and take his money. 
Discovering the plot, he earnestly entreated them, 
offering them all his money if they would but spare 
his life; but the sailors would not listen to him; he 
must, they said, either kill himself and so receive 
burial on land, or straightway cast himself into the 
sea. In this extremity Arion besought them, 
seeing that such was thew will, that they would 
suffer him to stand on the poop with all his singing 
robes about him and sing; and after his song, so 
he promised, he would make away with himself. 
The men, well pleased at the thought of hearing 
the best singer in the world, drew away from the 
stern amidships; Arion, putting on all his adorn- 
ment and taking his lyre, stood up on the poop 
and sang the “Shrill Strain,’ *? and at its close 
threw himself without more ado into the sea, clad 
in his robes. So the crew sailed away to Corinth ; 
but a dolphin (so the story goes) took Arion on 
his back and bore him to Taenarus. There he 


1 The dithyramb was a kind of dance-music particularly 
associated with the cult of Dionysus 
2 Tarentum. 
3 The dpéos véuos was a high-pitched (and apparently very 
well-known) song or hymn in honour of Apollo. 
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landed, went to Corinth in his singing robes, and 
when he came told all that had befallen him. Peri- 
ander, not believing the tale, put him in close 
ward and kept careful watch for the coming of the 
sailors. When they came they were called and 
questioned, what news they brought of Arion, and 
they replied that he was safe in the parts of Italy, 
and that they had left him sound and well at Taras : 
when, behold, they were confronted with Arion, 
just as he was when he leapt from the ship ; whereat 
they were amazed, and could no more deny what 
was proved against them. Such is the story told 
by the Corinthians and Lesbians. There is moreover 
a little bronze monument to Arion on Taenarus, the 
figure of a man riding upon a dolphin. 

25. So Alyattes the Lydian, having finished his 
war with the Milesians, died after a reign of fifty- 
seven years. He was the second of his family to 
make an offering to Delphi—and this was a thank- 
offering for his recovery—of a great silver bowl on a 
stand of welded iron. This is the most notable 
among all the offerings at Delphi, and is the work of 
Glaucus the Chian, the only man of that age who 
discovered how to weld iron. 

26. After the death of Alyattes Croesus his son 
came to the throne,! being then thirty-five years of 
age. The first Greeks whom he attacked were the 
Ephesians. These, being besieged by him, dedicated 
their city to Artemis; this they did by attaching 
a rope to the city wall from the temple of the 
goddess, standing seven furlongs away from the 
ancient city, which was then being besieged. These 


' Croesus’ reign began in 560 B.c., probably. 
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were the first whom Croesus attacked ; afterwards he 
made war on the Ionian and Aeolian cities in turn, 
each on its separate indictment: he found graver 
charges where he could, but sometimes alleged very 
paltry grounds of offence. 

27. Then, when he had subdued and made tributary 
to himself all the Asiatic Greeks of the mainland, he 
planned to build ships and attack the islanders; but 
when his preparations for shipbuilding were ready, 
either Bias of Priene or Pittacus of Mytilene (the 
story is told of both) came to Sardis, and being 
asked by Croesus for news about Hellas, put an 
end to the shipbuilding by giving the following 
answer: “King, the islanders are buying ten 
thousand horse, with intent to march against you 
to Sardis.” Croesus, thinking that he spoke the 
truth, said: “ Would that the gods may put it in 
the minds of the island men to come on horseback 
against the sons of the Lydians!’ ‘Then the other 
answered and said: ‘“‘ King, I see that you earnestly 
pray that you may catch the islanders riding horses 
on the mainland, and what you expect is but natural. 
And the islanders, now they have heard that you 
are building ships to attack them therewith, think 
you that they pray for aught else than that they may 
catch Lydians on the seas, and thereby be avenged 
on you for having enslaved the Greeks who dwell 
on the mainland?’’ Croesus was well pleased with 
this conclusion, for it seemed to him that the man 
spoke -but reasonably; so he took the advice and 
built no more ships. Thus it came about that he 
made friends of the Ionian islanders. 

28, As time went on, Croesus subdued well-nigh 
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all the nations west of the Halys and held them 
in subjection, except only the Cilicians and Lycians : 
the rest, Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, 
Chalybes, Paphlagonians, Thracians, Thynians, Bithy- 
nians, Carians, Ionians, Dorians, Aeolians, Pamphy- 
lians, were subdued and became subjects of Croesus 
like the Lydians, and Sardis was at the height of 
its wealth. 29. There came to the city all the 
teachers from Hellas who then lived, in this or that 
manner; and among them came Solon of Athens: he, 
having made laws for the Athenians at their request, 
left his home for ten years and set out on a voyage 
to see the world, as he said. This he did, lest he 
should be compelled to repeal any of the laws he 
had made, since the Athenians themselves could not 
repeal them, for they were bound by solemn oaths 
to abide for ten years by such laws as Solon should 
make. 

30. For this reason, and to see the world, Solon 
left Athens and visited Amasis in Egypt and Croesus 
at Sardis: and when he had come, Croesus enter- 
tained him in his palace. Now on the third or fourth 
day after his coming Croesus bade his servants lead 
Solon round among his treasures, and they showed 
him all that was there, the greatness and the prosper- 
ous state of it; and when he had seen and considered 
all, Croesus when occasion served thus questioned 
him: “Our Athenian guest, we have heard much of 
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you, by reason of your wisdom and your wanderings, 
how that you have travelled far to seek knowledge 
and to see the world. Now therefore I am fain 
to ask you, if you have ever seen a man more blest 
than all his fellows.”” So Croesus inquired, supposing 
himself to be blest beyond all men. But Solon 
spoke the truth without flattery: “Such an one, 
O King,” he said, “I have seen—Tellus of Athens.” 
Croesus wondered at this, and sharply asked Solon 
“How do you judge Tellus to be most blest ?”’ Solon 
replied: “ Tellus’ city was prosperous, and he was 
the father of noble sons, and he saw children born 
to all of them and their state well stablished; more- 
over, having then as much wealth as a man may 
among us, he crowned his life with a most glorious 
death: for in a battle between the Athenians and 
their neighbours at Eleusis he attacked and routed 
the enemy and most nobly there died; and the 
Athenians gave him public burial where he fell and 
paid him great honour.” 

31. Now when Solon had admonished Croesus by 
recounting the many ways in which Tellus was 
blest, the king further asked him whom he placed 
second after Tellus, thinking that assuredly the 
second prize at least would be his. Solon answered: 
“Cleobis and Biton. These were Argives, and 
besides sufficient wealth they had such strength of 
body as I will show. Both were prizewinners ; and 
this story too is related of them. There was a 
festival of Here toward among the Argives, and 
their mother must by all means be drawn to the 
temple by a yoke of oxen. But the oxen did not 
come in time from the fields; so the young men, 
being thus thwarted by lack of time, put themselves 
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to the yoke and drew the carriage with their mother 
sitting thereon: for five and forty furlongs they 
drew it till they came to the temple. Having done 
this, and been seen by the assembly, they made a 
most excellent end of their lives, and the god showed 
by these men how that it was better for a man to die 
than to live. For the men of Argos came round 
and gave the youths joy of their strength, and so 
likewise did the women to their mother, for the 
excellence of her sons. She then in her joy at 
what was done and said, came before the image 
of the goddess and prayed that her sons Cleobis 
and Biton, who had done such great honour to the 
goddess, should be given the best boon that a 
man may receive. After the prayer the young men 
sacrificed and ate of the feast; then they lay down 
to sleep in the temple itself and never rose up 
more, but here ended their lives. Then the Argives 
made and set up at Delphi images of them because 
of their excellence.” 

32. So Solon gave to Cleobis and Biton the second 
prize of happiness. But Croesus said in anger, “ Guest 
from Athens! is our prosperity, then, held by you 
so worthless that you match us not even with 
common men?’ “Croesus,” said Solon, “you ask 
me concerning the lot of man; well I know how 
jealous is Heaven and how it loves to trouble us. 
In a man’s length of days he may see and suffer 
many things that he much mislikes. For I set the 
limit of man’s life at seventy years ; in these seventy 
are days twenty-five thousand and two hundred, if 
we count not the intercalary month.! But if every 

1 The ‘‘intercalary” month 1s a month periodically in- 
serted to make the series of solar and calendar years 


eventually correspond. But Herodotus’ reckoning here would 
make the average length of a year 375 days. 
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second year be lengthened by a month so that the 
seasons and the calendar may rightly accord, then 
the intercalary months are five and thirty, over and 
above the seventy years: and the days of these 
months are one thousand and fifty; so then all 
the days together of the seventy years are seen 
to be twenty- -six thousand two hundred and fifty ; 
and one may well say that no one of all these days 
is like another in that which it brings. Thus then, 
Croesus, the whole of man is but chance. Now if I 
am to speak of you, I say that I see you very rich 
and the king of many men. But I cannot yet 
answer your question, before I hear that you have 
ended your life well For he who is very rich is 
not more blest than he who has but enough for 
the day, unless fortune so attend him that he ends 
his life well, having all good things about him. 
Many men of great wealth are unblest, and many 
that have no great substance are fortunate. Now 
the very rich man who is yet unblest has but two 
advantages over the fortunate man, but the fortunate 
man has many advantages over the rich but unblest : 
for this latter is the stronger to accomplish his desire 
and to bear the stroke of great calamity; but these 
are the advantages of the fortunate man, that 
though he be not so strong as the other to deal 
with calamity and desire, yet these are kept far 
from him by his good fortune, and he is free from 
deformity, sickness, and all evil, and happy in his 
children and his comeliness. If then such a man 
besides all this shall also end his life well, then he 
is the man whom you seek, and is worthy to be 
called blest; but we must wait till he be dead, 
and call him not yet blest, but fortunate. Now 
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no one (who is but man) can have all these good 
things together, just as no land is altogether self- | 
suficing in what it produces: one thing it has, 
another it lacks, and the best land is that which 
has most; so too no single person is sufficient for 
himself: one thing he has, another he lacks; but 
whoever continues in the possession of most things, 
and at last makes a gracious end of his life, such 
a man, O King, I deem worthy of this title. We 
must look to the conclusion of every matter, and see 
how it shall end, for there are many to whom 
heaven has given a vision of blessedness, and yet 
afterwards brought them to utter ruin.” 

33. Sospoke Solon: Croesus therefore gave him no 
largess, but sent him away as aman of no account, for 
he thought that man to be very foohsh who dis- 
regarded present prosperity and bade him look rather 
to the end of every matter. 

34. But after Solon’s departure, the divine anger 
fell heavily on Croesus: as I guess, because he 
supposed himself to be blest beyond all other men. 
Presently, as he slept, he was visited by a dream, 
which foretold truly to him the evil which should 
befall his. son. He had two sons, one of whom was 
wholly undone, for he was deaf and dumb, but the 
other, whose name was Atys, was in every way far 
pre-eminent over all of his years. The dream then 
showed to Croesus that Atys should be smitten and 
killed by a spear of iron. So Croesus, when he 
woke and considered the dream with himself, was 
greatly affrighted by it; and first he made a marriage 
for his son, and moreover, whereas Atys was wont 
to lead the Lydian armies, Croesus now would not 
suffer him to go out on any such enterprise, while 
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he took the javelins and spears and all such instru- 
ments of war from the men’s apartments and piled 
them up in his storehouse,' lest any of them should 
fall upon his son from where it hung. 

30. Now while Croesus was busied about the mar- 
riage of his son, there came to Sardis a Phrygian of 
the royal house, in great distress and with hands un- 
clean. This man came to Croesus’ house, and en- 
treated that he might be purified after the custom of 
the country; so Croesus purified him (the Lydians 
use the same manner of purification as do the Greeks), 
and when he had done all according to usage, he 
inquired of the Phrygian whence he came and who 
he was: “Friend,” said he, “who are you, and from 
what place in Phrygia do you come to be my sup- 
pliant? and what man or woman have you slain?” 
“QO King,” the man answered, “I am the son of 
Gordias the son of Midas, and my name is Adrastus; 
by no will of mine, I slew my brother, and hither I 
am come, banished by my father and bereft of all.” 
Croesus answered, “ All of your family are my friends, 
and to friends you have come, among whom you shall 
lack nothing but abide in my house. And for your 
misfortune, bear it as lightly as may be and you will 
be the more profited.” 

36. So Adrastus lived in Croesus’ house. About 
this same time there appeared on the Mysian 
Olympus a great monster of a boar, who would issue 
out from that mountain and ravage the fields of the 
Mysians. Often had the Mysians gone out against 


1 Or, perhaps, ‘‘in the women’s quarters.” 
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him: but they never did him any harm and rather 
were themselves hurt thereby. At last they sent 
messengers to Croesus, with this message: “ King, a 
great monster of a boar has appeared in the land, 
who destroys our fields; for all our attempts, we 
cannot kill him; now therefore, we beseech you, send | 
with us your son, and chosen young men and dogs, 
that we may rid the country of him.” Such was their 
entreaty,, but Croesus remembered the prophecy of 
his dream and thus answered them: “ Say no more 
about my son: I will not send him with you: he is 
newly married, and that is his present business. But 
I will send chosen men of the Lydians, and all the 
hunt, and I will bid those who go to use all zeal in 
aiding you to rid the country of this beast.” 

37. So he replied,and the Mysians were satisfied with 
this. But the son of Croesus now came in, who had 
heard the request of the Mysians ; and when Croesus 
refused to send his son with them, “Father,” said 
the young man, “it was formerly held fairest and 
noblest that we princes should go constantly to war 
and the chase and win thereby renown; but now you 
have barred me from both of these, not for any sign 
that you have seen in me of a coward or craven spirit. 
With what face can I thus show myself whenever I 
go to and from the market-place? What will the 
men of the city thmk of me, and what my new- 
wedded wife? With what manner of man will she 
think that she dwells? Nay, do you either let me 
go to this hunt, or show me by reason good that 
what you are doing 1s best for me.” 
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38. “My son,’’ answered Croesus, “if I do this, it is 
not that I have seen cowardice or aught unseemly in 
you ; no, but the vision of a dream stood over me in 
my sleep, and told me that your life should be short, 
for you should be slain by a spear of iron. It is for 
that vision that I was careful to make your marriage, 
and send you on no enterprise that I have in hand, 
but keep guard over you, so that haply I may trick 
death of you through my hfetime. You are my only 
son: for that other, since his hearing 1s lost to him, 
I count no son of mine.” 

39. * Father,” the youth replied, “ none can blame 
you for keeping guard over me, when you have seen 
such a vision; but 1t is my right to show you this 
which you do not perceive, and wherein you mistake 
the meaning of the dream. You say that the dream 
told you that I should be killed by a spear of iron; 
but has a boar hands? Has it that iron spear which 
you dread? Had the dream said I should be slain by 
a tusk or some other thing belonging to a boar, you 
had been right in acting as you act; but no, it was 
tobe aspear. Therefore, since it is not against men 
that we are to fight, suffer me to go.’ 

40. Croesus answered, “My son, your judgment 
concerning the dream does somewhat overpersuade 
me; and being so convinced by you I change my 
purpose and permit you to go to the chase.” 

41. Having said this, Croesus sent for Adrastus 
the Phrygian and when he came thus addressed him: 
‘‘ Adrastus, when you were smitten by grievous mis- 
fortune, for which I blame you not, it was I who 
cleansed you, and received and still keep you in my 
house, defraying all your charges. Now therefore (as 
you owe me a return of good service for the benefits 
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which I have done you) I ask you to watch over 
my son as he goes out to the chase. See to it that 
no rufhan robbers meet you on the way, to do you 
harm. Moreover it is but right that you too should 
go where you can win renown by your deeds. That 
is fitting for your father’s son; and you are strong 
enough withal.” 

42. “O King,” Adrastus answered, “had it been 
otherwise, I would not have gone forth on this enter- 
prise. One so unfortunate as I should not consort 
with the prosperous among his peers; nor have I the 
wish so to do, and for many reasons I would have 
held back. But now, since you so desire and I must 
do your pleasure (owing you as I do a requital of 
good service), I am ready to obey you in this; and 
for your son, in so far as I can protect him, look 
for his coming back unharmed.” 

43. So when Adrastus had thus answered Croesus 
they went out presently equipped with a company 
of chosen young men and dogs. When they had 
come to Mount Olympus they hunted for the beast, 
and having found him they made a ring and threw 
their spears at him: then the guest called Adrastus, 
the man who had been cleansed of the deed of blood, 
missed the boar with his spear and hit the son of 
Croesus. So Atys was smitten by the spear and ful- 
filled the utterance of the dream. One ran to bring 
Croesus word of what had been done, and came to 
Sardis, where he told the king of the fight and the 
manner of his son’s end. 

44, Croesus, distraught by the death of his son, 
cried out the more vehemently because the slayer 
was one whom he himself had cleansed of a bloody 
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deed, and in his great and terrible grief at this mis- 
chance he called on Zeus by three names—Zeus the 
Purifier, Zeus of the Hearth, Zeus of Comrades: the 
first, because he would have the god know what evil 
his guest had wrought him ; the second, because he 
had received the guest into his house and thus un- 
wittingly entertained the slayer of his son; and the 
third, because he had found his worst foe in the man 
whom he sent as a protector. 

45. Soon came the Lydians, bearing the dead 
corpse, with the slayer following after. He then 
came and stood before the body and gave himself 
wholly into Croesus’ power, holding out his hands 
and praying the king to slay him where he stood by 
the dead man: “‘ Remember,’ he said, “my former 
mischance, and see how besides that I have undone 
him who purified me; indeed, it is not fit that I 
should live.” On hearing this Croesus, though his 
own sorrow was so great, took pity on Adrastus and 
said to him, “Friend, I have from you all that jus- 
tice asks, since you deem yourself worthy of death. 
But it is not you that I hold the cause of this evil, 
save in so far as you were the unwilling doer of it: 
rather it is the work of a god, the same who told 
me long ago what was to be.” So Croesus buried 
his own son in such manner as was fitting. But 
Adrastus, son of Gordias who was son of Midas, 
this Adrastus, the slayer of his own brother and 
of the man who purified him, when the tomb was 
undisturbed by the presence of men, slew himself 
there by the sepulchre, seeing now clearly that he 
was the most ill-fated wretch of all men whom he 
knew. 

46. Croesus, after the loss of his son, sat in deep 
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sorrow for two years. After this time, the de- 
struction by Cyrus son of Cambyses of the sover- 
eignty of Astyages son of Cyaxares, and the growth 
of the power of the Persians, caused him to cease 
from his mourning; and he resolved, if he could, 
to forestall the increase of the Persian power before 
they grew to greatness. Having thus determined, 
he straightway made trial of the Greek and Libyan 
oracles, sending messengers separately to Delphi, 
to Abae in Phocia, and to Dodona, while others 
again were despatched to Amphiaraus and Tro- 
phonius,! and others to Branchidae in the Miulesian 
country. These are the Greek oracles to which 
Croesus sent for divination: and he bade others go 
to inquire of Ammon in Libya. His intent in 
sending was to test the knowledge of the oracles, 
so that, if they should be found to know the truth, 
he might send again and ask if he should take in 
hand an expedition against the Persians. 

47. And when he sent to make trial of these 
shrines he gave the Lydians this charge: they were 
to keep count of the time from the day of their 
leaving Sardis, and on the hundredth day inquire of 
the oracles what Croesus, king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, was then doing; then they were to write 
down whatever were the oracular answers and bring 
them back to him Now none relate what answer 
was given by the rest of the oracles. But at Delphi, 
no sooner had the Lydians entered the hall to 
inquire of the god and asked the question with 
which they were charged, than the Pythian priestess 
uttered the following hexameter verses : 


1 That is, to the oracular shrines of these legendary 
heroes. 
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‘‘ Grains of sand I reckon and measure the spaces of 

ocean, 

Hear when dumb men speak, and mark the speech 
of the silent. 

What is it now that I smell? ’tis a tortoise mightily 
armoured 

Sodden in vessel of bronze, with a lamb’s flesh 
mingled together : 

Bronze thereunder is laid and a mantle of bronze 1s 
upon it.” 


48. Having written down this inspired utterance 
of the Pythian priestess, the Lydians went away 
back to Sardis. When the others as well who had 
been sent to divers places came bringing their 
oracles, Croesus then unfolded and surveyed all the 
writings. Some of them in no wise satisfied him. 
But when he heard the Delphian message, he 
acknowledged it with worship and welcome, con- 
sidering that Delphi was the only true place of 
divination, because it had discovered what he 
himself had done. For after sending his envoys 
to the oracles, he bethought him of a device which 
no conjecture could discover, and carried it out on 
the appointed day: namely, he cut up a tortoise and 
a lamb, and then himself boiled them in a caldron of 
bronze covered with a lid of the same. 

49. Such then was the answer from Delphi de- 
hivered to Croesus. As to the reply which the 
Lydians received from Amphiaraus when they 
had followed the due custom of the temple, I 
cannot say what it was, for nothing is recorded 
of it, saving that Croesus held that from this oracle 
too he had obtained a true answer. 
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50. After this, he strove to win the favour of the 
Delphian god with great sacrifices. He offered up 
three thousand beasts from each kind fit for sacrifice, 
and he burnt on a great pyre couches covered with 
gold and silver, golden goblets, and purple cloaks 
and tunics; by these means he hoped the better to 
win the aid of the god, to whom he also commanded. 
that every Lydian should sacrifice what he could. 
When the sacrifice was over, he melted down a vast 
store of gold and made of it ingots of which the 
longer sides were of six and the shorter of three 
palms’ length, and the height was one palm. 
These were an hundred and seventeen in number. 
Four of them were of refined gold, each weighing 
two talents and a half; the rest were of gold with 
silver alloy, each of two talents’ weight. He bade 
also to be made a figure of a lion of refined gold, 
weighing ten talents. When the temple of Delphi 
was burnt, this lion fell from the ingots which were 
the base whereon it stood; and now it lies in the 
treasury of the Corinthians, but weighs only six 
talents and a half, for the fire melted away three and 
a half talents. 

51. When these offerings were fully made, Croesus 
sent them to Delphi, with other gifts besides, namely, 
two very great bowls, one of gold and one of silver. 
The golden bowl stood to the right, the silvern to 
the left, of the temple entrance. These too were 
removed about the time of the temple’s burning, 
and now the golden bowl, which weighs eight 
talents and a half, and twelve minae,! lies in the 
treasury of the Clazomenians, and the silver bowl 
at the corner of the forecourt of the temple. This 


4 yuvt = about 15 oz. Troy weight 
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bowl holds six hundred nine-gallon measures: for the 
Delphians use it for a mixing-bowl at the feast of 
the Divine Appearance.! It is said by the Delphians 
to be the work of Theodorus of Samos, and | believe 
them, for it seems to me to be of no common work- 
manship. Moreover, Croesus sent four silver casks, 
which stand in the treasury of the Corinthians, and 
dedicated two sprinkling-vessels, one of gold, one of 
silver. The golden vessel bears the inscription 
“Given by the Lacedaemonians,”’ who claim it as 
their offering. But they are wrong, for this, too, 
is Croesus gift. The inscription was made by a 
certain Delphian, whose name I know but will not 
reveal, out of his desire to please the Lacedae- 
monians. The figure of a boy, through whose hand 
the water runs, is indeed a Lacedaemonian gift ; but 
they did not give either of the sprinkling-vessels. 
Along with these Croesus sent, besides many other 
offerings of no great mark, certain round basins of 
silver, and a golden female figure three cubits high, 
which the Delphians assert to be the statue of the 
woman who was Croesus’ baker. Moreover he 
dedicated his own wife’s necklaces and girdles. 

52. Such were the gifts which he sent to Delphi. 
To Amphiaraus, having learnt of his valour and his 
fate, he dedicated a shield made entirely of gold and 
a spear all of solid gold, point and shaft alike. Both 
of these lay till my time at Thebes, in the Theban 
temple of Ismenian Apollo. 

53. The Lydians who were to bring these gifts to 
the temples were charged by Croesus to inquire of 
the oracles, “Shall Croesus send an army against 
the Persians: and shall he take to himself any allied 


1 The Theophania was a festival at Delphi, at which the 
statues of gods were shown. 
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hostr’’ When the Lydians came to the places 
whither they were sent, they made present of the 
offerings, and inquired of the oracles, in these 
words: « Croesus, king of Lydia and other nations, 
seeing that he deems that here are the only true 
places of divination among men, endows you with 
such gifts as your wisdom merits. And now he 
would ask you, if he shall send an army against the 
Persians, and if he shall take to himself any allied 
host.”” Such was their inquiry; and the judgment 
given to Croesus by each of the two oracles was the 
same, to wit, that if he should send an army against 
the Persians he would destroy a great empire. And 
they counselled him to discover the mightiest of the 
Greeks and make them his friends. 

54, When the divine answers had been brought 
back and Croesus learnt of them, he was greatly 
pleased with the oracles. So, being fully persuaded 
that he would destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, he 
sent once again to Pytho and endowed the Del- 
phians with two gold staters! apiece, according to 
his knowledge of their number. The Delphians, 
in return, gave Croesus and all Lydians the right 
of first consulting the oracle, freedom from all charges, 
the chief seats at festivals, and perpetual right of 
Delphian citizenship to whosoever should wish. 

55. Then Croesus after his gifts to the Delphians 
made a third inquiry of the oracle, for he would use 
it to the full, having received true answers from 
it; and the question which he asked in his in- 
quest was whether his sovereignty should be of long 


1 The stater was the common gold coin of the Greek world. 
The value of Croesus’ stater was probably about twenty- 
three shillings of our money. 
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duration. To this the Pythian priestess answered as 
follows : 


“ Lydian, beware of the day when a mule is lord of 
the Medians: 
Then with thy delicate feet by the stone-strewn 
channel of Hermus 
Flee for thy hfe, nor abide, nor blush for the name 
of a craven.” 


56. When he heard these verses Croesus was 
pleased with them above all, for he thought that a 
mule would never be king of the Medians in place of 
a man, and so that he and his posterity would never 
lose his empire. Then he sought very carefully to 
discover who were the mightiest of the Greeks whom 
he should make his friends. He found by inquiry 
that the chief peoples were the Lacedaemonians 
among those of Doric, and the Athenians among 
those of Tonic stock. These races, Ionian and Dorian, 
were the foremost in ancient time, the first a Pelas- 
gian and the second an Hellenic people. The 
Pelasgian stock has never yet left its habitation, the 
Hellenic has wandered often and afar. For in the 
days of king Deucalion! it inhabited the land of 
Phthia, then in the time of Dorus son of Hellen the 
country called Histiaean, under Ossa and Olympus ; 
driven by the Cadmeans from this Histiaean country 
it settled about Pindus in the parts called Macednian; 
thence again it migrated to Dryopia, and at last 
came from Dryopia into Peloponnesus, where it took 
the name of Dorian.? 

1 Deucalion and Pyrrha were the survivors of the Deluge 
as known to Greek legend. 


2 The localities mentioned in the story of the migration 
into the Peloponnese are all in northern Greece. 
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57, What language the Pelasgians spoke I cannot 
accurately say. But if one may judge by those that 
still remain of the Pelasgians who dwell above the 
Tyrrheni! in the city of Creston—who were once 
neighbours of the people now called Dorians, and at 
that time inhabited the country which now is called 
Thessalian—and of the Pelasgians who inhabited 
Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, who came to 
dwell among the Athenians, and by other towns too 
which were once Pelasgian and afterwards took a 
different name :—if (I say) one may judge by these, 
the Pelasgians spoke a language which was not Greek. 
If then all the Pelasgian stock so spoke, then the 
Attic nation, being of Pelasgian blood, must have 
changed its language too at the time when it became 
part of the Hellenes. For the people of Creston 
and Placia have a language of their own in common, 
which is not the language of their neighbours; and it 
is plain that they still preserve the fashion of speech 
which they brought with them in their migration 
into the places where they dwell. 

58. But the Hellenic stock, as to me seems clear, 
has ever used the same language since its beginning ; 
yet being, when separated from the Pelasgians, but 
few in number, they have grown from a small begin- 
ning to comprise a multitude of nations, chiefly 
because the Pelasgians and many other foreign 
peoples united themselves with them. Before that, 
as I think, the Pelasgic stock nowhere increased 
greatly in number while it was of foreign speech. 

59. Now, of these two peoples, Croesus learned 
that the Attic was held in subjection and divided 


1 Tf these are the Etruscans, then Creston may = Cortona: 
but the whole matter is doubtful. 
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into factions by Pisistratus son of Hippocrates, who 
at that time was sovereign over the Athenians. 
This Hippocrates was but a private man when a 
great marvel happened to him as he was at 
Olympia to see the games: when he had offered 
the sacrifice, the vessels, standing there full of meat 
and water, boiled without fire till they overflowed. 
Chilon the Lacedaemonian, who chanced to be 
there and saw this marvel, counselled Hippocrates 
not to take into his house a childbearing wife, if 
so might be: but if he had one already, then at 
least to send heraway, andif he had a son, to disown 
him. Huppocrates refused to follow the counsel of 
Chilon, and presently there was born to him this 
Pisistratus aforesaid. In course of time there was a 
feud between the Athenians of the coast under 
Megacles son of Alemeon and the Athenians of the 
plain under Lycurgus son of Aristolaides. Pisistratus 
then, having an eye to the sovereign power, raised 
up a third faction. He collected partisans and pre- 
tended to champion the hillmen; and this was his 
plan. Wounding himself and his mules, he drove his 
carriage into the market place with a tale that he 
had escaped from his enemies, who would have slain 
him (so he said) as he was driving into the country. 
So he besought the people that he might have a 
guard from them: and indeed he had won himself 
reputation in his command of the army against the 
Megarians, when he had taken Nisaea and performed 
other great exploits. Thus deceived, the Athenian 
people gave him a chosen guard of citizens, of whom 
Pisistratus made not spearmen but clubmen: for the 
retinue that followed him bore wooden clubs. These 
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with Pisistratus rose and took the Acropolis; and 
Pisistratus ruled the Athenians, disturbing in no way 
the order of offices nor changing the laws, but 
governing the city according to its established 
constitution and ordering all things fairly and 
well. 

60. But after no long time the faction of Megacles 
and Lycurgus made common cause and drove him 
out. Thus did Pisistratus first win Athens, and thus 
did he lose his sovereignty, which was not yet firmly 
rooted. Presently his enemies who had driven him 
out began once more to be at feud together. 
Megacles then, being buffeted about by faction, 
sent a message to Pisistratus offering him his daughter 
to wife and the sovereign power besides. This offer 
being accepted by Pisistratus, who agreed on these 
terms with Megacles, they devised a plan to bring 
Pisistratus back, which, to my mind, was so exceeding 
foolish that it is strange (seeing that from old times 
the Hellenic has ever been distinguished from the 
foreign stock by its greater cleverness and its freedom 
from silly foolishness) that these men should devise 
such a plan to deceive Athenians, said to be the cun- 
ningest of the Greeks. There was in the Paeanian 
deme! a woman called Phya, three fingers short of 
four cubits in stature, and for the rest fair to look 
upon. This woman they equipped in full armour, 
and put her in a chariot, giving her all such appurten- 
ances as would make the seemliest show, and so 
drove into the city; heralds ran before them, and 
when they came into the town made proclamation 
as they were charged, bidding the Athenians “to 
give a hearty welcome to Pisistratus, whom Athene 


1 Local division of Attica. 
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herself honoured beyond all men and was bringing 
back to her own citadel.”’ So the heralds went about 
and spoke thus: immediately it was reported in the 
demes that Athene was bringing Pisistratus back, 
and the townsfolk, persuaded that the woman was 
indeed the goddess, worshipped this human creature 
and welcomed Pisistratus. 

61. Having won back his sovereignty in the man- 
ner which I have shown, Pisistratus married Megacles’ 
daughter according to his,agreement with Megacles. 
But as he had already young sons, and the Alemeonid 
family were said to be under a curse, he had no wish 
that his newly wed wife should bear him children, 
and therefore had wrongful intercourse with her. At 
first the woman hid the matter: presently she told 
her mother (whether being asked or not, 1 know not) 
and the mother told her husband. Megacles was 
very angry that Pisistratus should do him dishonour: 
and in his wrath he made up his quarrel with the 
other faction. Pisistratus, learning what was afoot, 
went by himself altogether away from the country, 
and came to Euboea, where he took counsel with 
his sons. The counsel of Hippias prevailing, that 
they should recover the sovereignty, they set to 
collecting gifts from all cities which owed them some 
requital. Many of these gave great sums, the 
Thebans more than any, and in course of time, 
not to make a long story, all was ready for their 
return: for they brought Argive mercenaries from 
Peloponnesus, and there came also of his own free 
will a man of Naxos called Lygdamis, who was 
most zealous in thew cause and brought them 
money and men. 
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62, So after ten years they set out from Eretria and 
returned home. The first place in Attica which 
they took and held was Marathon: and while en- 
camped there they were joined by their partisans 
from the city, and by others who flocked to them 
from the country demes—men who loved the rule of 
one more than freedom. These, then, assembled; but 
the Athenians in the city, who, while Pisistratus was 
collecting money and afterwards when he had taken 
Marathon, made no account of it, did now, when 
they learnt that he was marching from Marathon 
against Athens, set out to attack him. They came 
out with all their force to meet the returning exiles. 
Pisistratus’ men, in their march from Marathon 
towards the city, encountered the enemy when they 
had reached the temple of Pallenian Athene, and 
encamped face to face with them. There (by the 
providence of heaven) Pisistratus met Amphilytus 
the Acarnanian, a diviner, who came to him and 
prophesied as follows in hexameter verses : 


“Now hath the cast been thrown and the net of 
the fisher is outspread : 
All in the moonlight clear shall the tunny-fish 
come for the taking.” 


63. So spoke Amphilytus, being inspired; Pisi- 
stratus understood him, and, saying that he received 
the prophecy, led his army against the enemy. The 
Athenians of the city had at this time gone to their 
breakfast, and after breakfast some betook themselves 
to dicing and some to sleep: they were attacked by 
Pisistratus’ men and put to flight. So they fled, 
and Pisistratus devised a very subtle plan to keep 
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them scattered and prevent their assembling again: 
he mounted his sons and bade them ride forward: 
they overtook the fugitives and spoke to them as 
they were charged by Pisistratus, bidding them take 
heart and depart each man to his home. 

64. This the Athenians did; and by this means 
Pisistratus gained Athens for the third time, where, 
that his sovereignty might be well rooted, he made . 
himself a strong guard and collected revenue both 
from Athens and from the district of the river 
Strymon, and took as hostages the sons of the Athen- 
ians who remained and did not at once leave the city, 
and placed these in Naxos. (He had conquered 
Naxos too and given it in charge to Lygdamis.) 
Moreover, he purified the island of Delos according 
to the bidding of the oracles, and this is how he did 
it: he removed all the dead that were buried in 
ground within sight of the temple and carried them 
to another part of Delos. So Pisistratus was 
sovereign of Athens: and as for the Athenians, some 
had fallen in the battle, and some, with the 
Alemeonids, were exiles from their native land. 

65. Croesus learnt, then, that such at this time 
was the plight of the Athenians: the Lacedaemon- 
jans, as he heard, had escaped from great calamities, 
and had by this time got the upper hand of the 
men of Tegea in their war; for in the kingship 
of Leon and Hegesicles at Sparta, the Lacedae- 
monians were victorious in their other wars, but 
against Tegea alone they met with no success. And 
not only so, but before this they were the worst 
governed of well nigh all the Greeks, having little 
intercourse among themselves or with strangers. 
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Thus then they changed their laws for the better :-— 
Lycurgus, a notable Spartan, visited the oracle at 
Delphi, and when he entered the temple hall, 
straightway the priestess gave him this response: 


“Dear to Zeus thou hast come to my well-stored 
temple, Lycurgus, 
Dear to Zeus and to all who dwell in the courts of 
Olympus. 
Art thou a man or a god? ’Tis a god I deem thee, 
Lycurgus.”’ 


Some say that the priestess moreover declared to 
him the whole governance of Sparta which is now 
established ; but the Lacedaemonians themselves 
relate that it was from Crete that Lycurgus brought 
these changes, he being then guardian of Leobotes 
his nephew, king of Sparta. As soon as he became 
guardian he changed all the laws of the country and 
was careful that none should transgress his ordi- 
nances, and afterwards it was Lycurgus who estab- 
lished all that related to war, the sworn companies, 
and the bands of thirty, and the common meals: 
and besides these, the ephors, and the council of 
elders. 

66. So they changed their bad laws for good ones, 
and when Lycurgus died they built him a shrine 
and now greatly revere him. Then, since their land 
was good and their men were many, very soon they 
began to flourish and prosper. Nor were they 
satisfied to remain at peace: but being assured that 
they were stronger than the Arcadians, they inquired 
of the oracle at Delphi, with their minds set on the 
whole of Arcadia. The Pythian priestess gave them 
this reply : 
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“ Askest Arcadia from me? ’Tis a boon too great 

for the giving. 

Many Arcadians there are, stout heroes, eaters of 
acorns,— 

These shall hinder thee sore. Yet tis not I that 
begrudge thee: 

Lands Tegeaean I'll give thee, to smite with feet in 
the dancing, 

Also the fertile plain with line I'll give thee to 
measure.’ 


When this was brought back to the ears of the 
Lacedaemonians, they let the rest of the Arcadians be, 
and marched against the men of Tegea carrying 
fetters with them; for they trusted in the quibbling 
oracle and thought they would enslave the Tegeans. 
But they were worsted in the encounter, and those 
of them who were taken captive were made to till 
the Tegean plain, wearing the fetters which they 
themselves had brought and measuring the land with 
a line! These fetters, in which they were bound, 
were still in my time kept safe at Tegea, where they 
were hung round the temple of Athene Alea. 

67. In the former war, then, the Lacedaemonians 
wereunceasingly defeated in their contest with Tegea; 
but in the time of Croesus, and the kingship of 
Anaxandrides and Ariston at Sparta, the Spartans 
had now gained the upper hand; and this is how it 
came about. Being always worsted by the Tegeatae, 
they sent inquirers to Delphi and asked what god 
they should propitiate so as to gain the mastery over 
Tegea in war. The Pythian priestess declared that 
they must bring home the bones of Orestes son of 
Agamemnon. Being unable to discover Orestes’ 


1 That is, mapping the land out for cultivation. 
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tomb, they sent their messengers again to the god 1 
to ask of the place where Orestes lay: and the 
priestess said in answer to their question : 


“There is a place, Tegeé, in the level plain of 

Arcadia, 

Where by stark stress driven twain winds are ever 
a-blowing, 

Shock makes answer to shock, and anguish is laid 
upon anguish. 

There in the nourishing earth Agamemnon’s son 
lieth buried : 

Bring him, and so thou shalt be the lord of the 
land of thy foemen.”’ 


When the Lacedaemonians heard this too, they 
were no nearer finding what they sought, though 
they made search everywhere, till at last Lichas, one 
of the Spartans who are called Benefactors, dis- 
covered it. These Benefactors are the Spartan citi- 
zens who pass out of the ranks of the knights, the 
five oldest in each year; for the year in which they 
pass out from the knights they are sent on divers 
errands by the Spartan state, and must use all 
despatch. 

68. Lichas, then, one of these men, by good luck 
and cleverness found the tomb at Tegea. At that 
time there was free intercourse with Tegea; so, 
entering a smithy, he watched the forging of iron 
and marvelled at the work which he saw. When the 
smith perceived that he was much astonished, he 
ceased from working, and said, “ Laconian, you won- 
der at the working of iron, but had you seen what 

1 rhy és Gedy, explained as = rhy és Gedy 6d0y. shy evOeopv 


(= the mspired one: after ére:pyoouévous) would be an easy 
correction. Butall MSS. have és ded». 
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I have seen you would have indeed had somewhat to 
marvel at. For I was making me a well in this 
courtyard, when in my digging I chanced upon a 
coffin seven cubits long. As I could not believe that 
there had ever been men taller than those of our time, 
I opened the coffin, and found within it the corpse 
as long as itself; I measured it, and buried it in 
earth again.”” So the smith told what he had seen ; 
Lichas marked what he said, and argued from the 
oracle that this must be Orestes, reasoning that the 
two bellows which he saw were the winds, the anvil 
and hammer the shock and counter-shock, and the 
forged iron the anguish laid upon anguish. What led 
him so to guess was that the discovery of iron has been 
to men’s hurt. Thus he reasoned, and returning to 
Sparta told all the matter to the Lacedaemonians. 
They made pretence of bringing a charge against him 
and banishing him; so he went to Tegea, where he 
told the smith of his misfortune, and tried to hire 
the courtyard from him. The smith would not con- 
sent, but at last Lichas over-persuaded him, and 
taking up his abode there, opened the tomb and 
collected the bones and went away with them to 
Sparta. Ever after this time the Lacedaemonians 
got much the better of the men of Tegea in all their 
battles; and they had already subdued the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus. 

69. Croesus, then, being made aware of all this 
sent messengers to Sparta with gifts, to ask an alli- 
ance in words with which he charged them. They 
came, and said: “ Croesus, King of Lydia and other 
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KooTEes Kal avTol TO Oeompomriov TO Kpoiom yevo- 
pevov HoOnodv Te TH amie: Tov Avddy Kat éroiy- 
cavto bpxia Eewins wépt Kal cuppayins Kal yap 
tives adTovs evepyecias elyor éx Kpoicou mpdrepov 
Ere yeyouutas. méurravrTes yap ot Aaxedatpovios 
és Sdpodis ypuoov wvéovto, és &yakpa BovAdcpevor 
ypyoacba, TodTO TO VEY THY AaxwviKhs év Odp- 
pact toputas “Amdrrwvos: Kpotcos bé ods wveo- 
pévotot GO@xe Swtivyy. 

70. Tovrwy te av eivexev of Naxedatpovior Thy 
oupmaxiny edéEavto, Kal Ore ex mavroy opéas 
mooxpivas EXAnvav atpéeto didous. Kal TovTO 
pev avtol jaav Erormot érrayyeiNavTe, TodTO 6é 
Tomnodpevos KpnThpa yarKeov Cwdioy te eEwOev 
TARTAVTES TEPL TO YEtNos Kal peydOe TPLnKOCt- 
ous audhopéas Xopeovra Hyov, S@pov Bovrdpevos 
avrioobvas Kpoiow. ottos Oo KpnTNp OvK aTriKETO 
és Zapous 8° aitias Sihacias Neyouévas tdade of 
pev Aaxedatpovtor. éyovot ws émreite drydpevos 
és Tas Tapois oO KPNTIP eyiveTo KaTAa THY Lapinv, 
mudopuevos Ydpio1 areXolato avToV VnvEl paKpHet 
CTLTNWOAVTES* AUTOL Oé Yaplos NéyoucL ws érreiTeE 
vaeTepnoay of adyovtes Ttav AaKkedatpovioy Tov 
Kpyntipa, éruvOdvorto 8& Ydpdus te Kab Kpoicov 
Hroxevat, amédovto Tov Kpntipa év Laue, idvoTas 
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nations, has sent us with this message: ‘ Lacedae- 
monians ! the god has declared that I should make 
the Greek my friend; now, therefore, as I learn that 
you are the leaders of Hellas, I do so invite you, as 
the oracle bids; I would fain be your friend and ally, 
without deceit or guile.’ ”” Thus Croesus proposed by 
the mouth of his messengers: and the Lacedaemon- 
ians, who had already heard of the oracle given to 
Croesus, welcomed the coming of the Lydians and 
swore to be his friends and allies; and indeed they 
were bound by certain benefits which they had before 
received from the king. For the Lacedaemonians 
had sent to Sardis to buy gold, with intent to use 
it for the statue of Apollo which now stands on 
Thornax in Laconia; and Croesus, when they would 
buy it, made a free gift of it to them. 

70. For this cause, and because he had chosen 
them as his friends before all other Greeks, the 
Lacedaemonians accepted the alliance. So they de- 
clared themselves ready to serve him when he should 
require, and moreover they made a bowl of bronze, 
graven outside round the rim with figures, and large 
enough to hold twenty-seven hundred gallons, and 
brought it with the intent to make a gift of re- 
quital to Croesus. This bowl never came to Sardis, 
and for this two reasons are given: the Lacedaemon- 
ians say that when the bowl was near Samos on its 
way to Sardis, the Samians descended upon them in 
warships and carried it off; but the Samians themselves 
say that the Lacedaemonians who were bringing the 
bowl, being too late, and learning that Sardis and 
Croesus were taken, sold itin Samos to certain private 


1 A mountain north-east of Sparta, overlooking the 
Eurotas valley. 
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o€ dvSpas Tptapevous avabetvat poy és TO “Hpauov. 
Taya dé av rat ot aTroOOmEvol eyotev dT Leo LEvor 
és Lraprny @S amatpeeinoay ¢ Dro apiov. Kara 
peév vUV TOV KpnTipa OUT eoXe. 

71. Kpoicos dé Guapt@v ToD x png LoD err oLeeTo 
orparninu é& Kammacoxiny, ENTLOAS KATALDH CEL 
Kdpov te Kal THY Tlepcéwv Sivapep. mapacKeva- 
Fomevou dé Kpotcou oTpareved Oat eri Ilépcas, 
TOV TIS Avodov vo pmslopevos Kah mpoabe elva 
copes, amo 6é TAUTNS THS yrouns Kal TO Kapra, 
ovvona y Avdotes éyav, suveBovreEvce Kpoiow 
TAOE ovvoma ot Wy Saveavis. ‘°O, Bacired, er’ 
avSpas TOLOUTOUS oTpareved Far TmapacKevateat, 
of GKUTLVAS [eV avakuptoas oxuTivay 6 THY aAAnY 
éoO fra popéovar, oLTEOVTAL Sé otk boa eehover 
aX Oca éyouct, Xeopnv EXOVTES TPNKEAV. ™ pos 
dé ovK oie OwaxpeovTat ahha bporroréovar, ob 
TVUKA 66 Exovee TOWEL, ovK NNO arya.Bov oveén. 
TOOTO ey On, ei vixnoes, Tb ogéas amTraLpyo ect, 
Tolot ye pn ote nov; TodTO dé, my ven Oiis, 
pate boa ayaa droBanéets: yevodevor yap 
TOY ner EpOV arya ov mepveEovras ovoe am@arol 
evoyTan. eyo pév vuv Geoice éyw yap, ot ouK 
éml voov trotéovet Néponoe oTpareverOas emt 
Avéobs.” TavTa Aeyor ovux érretOe TOV Kpoicov. 
Méponor ap, ampiv Avdovs katactpipacbar, 7 ny 
nute &Bpov ote ayaboy ovdér. 

72. Ot 8é Kammadonas wm EAjvev Zwuptor 
ovopatovrar Roav 6€ ot Svptot ovros To per 
7 pOTEpov 7 Tépoas dpE at Mydav catryKoot, TOTE 
dé Kupov. 9 yao odpos Hv tis Te Mndsehs apyijs 
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men, who set it up in the the temple of Here. And 
it may be that the sellers of the bowl, when they re- 
turned to Sparta, said that they had been robbed of 
it by the Samians. Such are the tales about the 
bowl. 

71. Croesus, mistaking the meaning of the oracle, 
invaded Cappadocia, thinking to destroy Cyrus and 
the Persian power. But while he was preparing to 
march against the Persians, a certain Lydian, who 
was already held to be a wise man, and from the ad- 
vice which he now gave won great renown among 
the Lydians, thus counselled him (his name was 
Sandanis): “O King, you are making ready to march 
against men who wear breeches of leather and their 
other garments of the same, and whose fare is not 
what they desire but what they have; for their land 
is stony. Further they use no wine, but are water- 
drinkers, nor have they figs to eat, nor aught else 
that is good. Now if you conquer them, of what 
will you deprive them, seeing that they have nothing? 
But if on the other hand you are conquered, then see 
how many good things you will lose; for once they 
have tasted of our blessings they will cling so close 
to them that nothing will thrust them away. For 
myself, then, I thank the gods that they do not 
put it in the hearts of the Persians to march 
against the Lydians.” Thus spoke Sandanis; for 
the Persians, before they subdued the Lydians, had 
no luxury and no comforts; but he did not move 
Croesus. 

72. Now the Cappadocians are called by the 
Greeks Syrians, and these Syrans before the Per- 
sian rule were subjects of the Medes, and, at this 
time, of Cyrus. For the boundary of the Median 
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Kal TAS Audie 6 “AXus TOTALOS, Os pée é& 
Appeviou opens bud Kitixov, Hera oe Marinvovs 
jev ev beEth EVEL peor, éx 66 Tob ETEPOU Dpvyas: 
Tapa per Bopevos d€ TOUTOUS Kal péov avo pos 
Sopénu dive ov evdev pev Xupious Kammadoxas 
amépyet, é& eve@vujov oe Iladrayovas. otra 6 
“AXus TOTAMOS amrorapver oxXedov mavra THS 
"Acins T& KAGTW €K daracans THS avriov _Kumpou 
és TOV Hib fewov TOVTOD. EoTt O€ avYNY OvTOS 
THS xopns TAUTNS amraons pnKos 0600 etlove 
avopl wrévre Tpepae GvatetLouvT at. 

73. “Kot patevero dé 6 Kpoicos é éritny Karma- 
Soxinv TavOE €! elveca, Kab yhs tuép@ TpooKTna acd ae 
TOs THY EWUTOD polpav Bovrcpevos, Kab paroTa 
TO XpnoTn pip Tiovvos é€wv Kab TicacOar Oédeov 
imép ‘AoTuaryeos Kdpov. “Aotuayed yap TOV 
Kuagdpew, éovTa Kpotcou poev yauBpov Mydav 
dé Bacthrea, Kipos 0 KapBicew catactpedpmevos 
eixe, ryevo LevOV yapBpov Kpotce aoe. Dev éwv 
TOY vowadov etn avdpav craciacaca bmebfrOe 
és yi thy Myduejv: éTupavveve O€ TOV x povoy 
TOUTOV Madr Kvagapns 0 0 Ppacprew TOD AnuoKew, 
os TOUS RKbOas TOUTOUS TO pev ™ p@TOv Tm epeetrre 
ED WS eovTasS iKEeTAS’ WaTE O€ TeEpl TOAXNOD TroLEd- 
PEVOS aUTOUS, maldas ope TapeowKe THY Yacody 
TE éxpabeiv Kaul THY TEXYNY TOV TOE@D. Xpovov oe 
yevouevou, Ka atel porreovT@y TOY Saud cov én 
aypyv Kal aici Te hepdvtav, Kat Kote cuynverKe 
éxely oheas undér voothoavras 8& avrovs Keuwviat 





1 ris Acins ra xara means here and elsewhere in Hdt. the 
western part of Asia, west of the Halys (Kizil Irmak). The 
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and Lydian empires was the river Halys; which 
flows from the Armenian mountains first through 
Cilicia and afterwards between the Matieni on the 
right and the Phrygians on the other hand; then 
passing these and flowing still northwards it separates 
the Cappadocian Syrians on the right from the Paph- 
lagonians on the left. Thus the Halys river cuts 
off wellnigh the whole of the lower part of Asia, 
from the Cyprian to the Euxime sea. Here is the 
narrowest neck of all this land; the length of the 
journey across is five days, for a man going un- 
burdened. 

73. The reasons of Croesus’ expedition against 
Cappadocia were these: he desired to gain territory 
in addition to his own share, and (these were the chief 
causes) he trusted the oracle, and wished to avenge 
Astyages on Cyrus; for Cyrus, son of Cambyses, had 
subdued Astyages and held him in subjection. 
Now Astyages, king of Media, son of Cyaxares, was 
Croesus’ brother-in-law: and this is how he came to 
be so. A tribe of wandering Scythians separated 
itself from the rest, and escaped into Median terri- 
tory. This was then ruled by Cyaxares, son of 
Phraortes, son of Deioces Cyaxares at first treated 
the Scythians kindly, as being suppliants for his 
mercy ; and as he held them in high regard he en- 
trusted boys to their charge to be taught their 
language and the craft of archery. As time went 
on, it chanced that the Scythians, who were wont to 
go hunting and ever to bring something back, once 
had taken nothing, and when they returned 
width from sea to sea of the adxfy is obviously much under- 
estimated by Hdt., as also by later writers; the actual dis- 


tance at the narrowest part is about 280 miles as the crow 
flies ; much more than a five days’ march. 
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Xepot 0 Kuagdpns (Av yap, os uede€e, Opyiyy 
aKpos) TPNXEWS KapTa Teptéome decKely. ot 6é 
TAVUTA T pos Kuafapew TaGovrTes, OoTE aval oa 
opéov avuTay terovOores, éBovhevoay TOV Tapa 
opioe bidacKopevov maidov eva KaTaxorra, 
oKxevacavrTes 66 avTov datep édferav Kal Ta 
Onpia oxevaterv, Kvakdpn Sdotvas dépovres as 
dypnv onbev, dovtes 88 Thy TaxiorTny KopilerPat 
Tapa “Advdrtea TOV Lasvatrew és Lapous. Trabra 
Kat éyéveto' Kai yap Kuatapns rab ob Ta pEeovTes 
Sartumoves TOV Kpedy TOUT@Y éadcaVvTo, Kal OL 
Sxv0ar tadra tomoavtes “Advarrewm iKéras 
éyévovTo. 

74, Mera 5é Tradta, ov yap 81 o “Aduadrrns 
e£edidou TOUS 2Kvbas éfarréovrs Kuagapp, TOE- 
pos Toict Avooice Kab Toloe Myjdouce éryeryovee én 
érea Twévte, €v Tolat ToAAGKLS pev ob MAoo8 Tous 
Avéavs evinnoar, TOAAGKLS O€ ob Avéol TOUS 
Myodous, év dé Kal vuKropaxiny TLVa em OUT ayTo 
Svapépovar dé ode emt tons Tov TONE LOV TO EXT@ 
Eres cupSor.s yevouerns TUVHVELKE WOTE (THs 
payns Tuer TEwoNS THY Tee pny efamivns voKra, 
yevéoOar. TtHy Oé pet arraryny TAUTHY THS HeEENS 
Oarfjs o Muiryouos totcs “lwoe ™ ponyopeuce 
ever Gan, ov pov m pol éuevos éveau Tov ToUTOY év TO 
én Kal eyeveTo 4) petaPodn. ot 6g Av6dot Te Kal 
ob Mijooe émetre eloov VUKTO art HE PNS yevo- 
pévnyv, THS paxns Te ératoavTo Kab paddov Te 
éomevoar cal duporepor eipyvny Ewvtoior yeveoOas. 


1 All evidence, historical and astronomical, fixes the date 
of this eclipse as “May 28, 585 B.c. There was ‘another eclipse 
of the sun in Alyattes’ reign, on Sept. 30, 610; but it appears 
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empty-handed, Cyaxares (being, as hereby appeared, 
prone to anger) treated them very roughly and 
despitefully. The Scythians, deeming themselves 
wronged by the usage they had from Cyaxares, plot- 
ted to take one of the boys who were their pupils 
and cut him in pieces, then, dressing the flesh as 
they were wont to dress the animals which they 
killed, to bring and give it to Cyaxares as if it were 
the spoils of the chase; and after that, to make their 
way with all speed to Alyattes son of Sadyattes at 
Sardis. All this they did. Cyaxares and the guests 
who feasted with him ate of the boy’s flesh, and the 
Scythians, having done as they planned, fled to 
Alyattes for protection. 

74, After this, seeing that Alyattes would not give 
up the Scythians to Cyaxares at his demand, there was 
war between the Lydians and the Medes for five 
years; each won many victories over the other, and 
once they fought a battle by night. They were still 
warring with equal success, when it chanced, at an 
encounter which happened in the sixth year, that 
during the battle the day was turned to might. 
Thales of Miletus had foretold this loss of daylight to 
the Ionians, fixing it within the year in which the 
change did indeed happen.t So when the Lydians 
and Medes saw the day turned to night they ceased 
from fighting, and both were the more zealous to make 


that this latter was not total m Asia Minor: and Pliny’s 
mention of the phenomenon places 16 mm the 170th year from 
the foundation of Rome. Thales died at an advanced age 
in 548 B.O. 
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ot bé cup SiBdoarres avTovs Hoav olde, Yvévvecis 
TE O King Kat AaBvvnros 6 BaBvire@vos. ovToL 
ope wa TO Opxcov ot omevoavres yevéo bas 7 Hoa 
Kal ya wov emTadhayny emoinoay “AduaTTEea yap 
eyvocay dovvat THY Ouyatépa A punvyw “Aortudyes 
TO Kuafapew maul: avev yap avarycains loxupis 
cupBdcres ioxupat ovK eOédovar TUMpEvELD. OpKLa 
bé ToléeT as Tadra Ta eOvea Ta TéEp TE "EdAnves, 
Kab T pos TOUTOLOL, erred TOUS Bpaxtovas é CT LT h- 
HOVTAL és THY opoxpoinv, TO aiwa avaretyouat 
aNAHODV. 

75. Todrov bn @v TOV ‘Acrudyed Kdpos éovta 
EwvTod ENTpoTaTopa, _KaTractpeyrdpevos goyve be 
airiny THY eyo év Tolat OTiT® oyoure onpavew 
Ta Kpotcos _ Emewenpopevos T@ Kupe | és Te Ta 
Xpnorhpea _errepmre él oTparevnTaL eri Ilépoas, 
Kal on Kat AT LKOMEVOU XPT Mow KuBonrou, edrricas 
™ pos EwuTod TOV xpnopoy eivat, éoTparevero és 
THY Tlepoéwv poipav. OS oe amiketo él TO 
"Adour TOT OL LOy 0 Kpotoos, To évOedTev, > pev 
eye eyo, Kara Tas éovoas vepupas SueBiBace 
TOV oT paron, @> 6€ 0 TOANOS Noryas Eddijven, 
Oanris ot o Marjosos dseBiBace. am opéovTos yap 
Kpoicou oKas Ob Ova Byoerau TOV TOT a pov 0 
oT Paros (ov yap $n eivai Km TOUTOV TOV \V povov 
TAS yepupas TavTas) heyerar TapeovTa TOV Oarfv 
év TO oT paToTé @ Tora avT@ TOV TOTA{LOV é& 
dpiotepiis Xetpos péovta TOU oTpaToD Kal éx deEuAs 
péew, Totnoat dé abe avwOev Tob OT paToTesoU 
apEdpuevov Suwpuxa Babéav opvocey, ayovTa 
penvoedéa, Kos av TO oT par or eooy LOpupévov 
Kata veTtov AdBot, TavTn KaTa THY Siwpvya 
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peace. Those who reconciled them were Syennesis 
the Cilician and Labynetus the Babylonian ; they it 
was who brought it about that there should be a 
sworn agreement and an exchange of wedlock be- 
tween them : they adjudged that Alyattes should give 
his daughter Aryenis to Astyages, son of Cyaxares; 
for without a strong bond agreements will not keep 
their strength. These nations make sworn compacts 
as do the Greeks; moreover, they cut the skin of 
their arms and lick each other’s blood. 

75. This Astyages then was Cyrus’ mother’s father, 
and was by him subdued and held subject for the 
reason which I shall presently declare. Having this 
cause of quarrel with Cyrus, Croesus sent to ask the 
oracles if he should march against the Persians ; and 
when a quibbling answer came he thought it to be 
favourable to him, and so led his army to the Persian 
territory. When he came to the river Halys, he trans- 
ported his army across it,—by the bridges, as I hold, 
which then were there; but the general belief of the 
Greeks is that the army was carried across by Thales of 
Miletus. This is the story: As the bridges aforesaid 
did not then yet exist, Croesus knew not how his 
army should pass the river: then Thales, being in 
the encampment, made the river, which flowed on 
the left hand, flow also on the right of the army in 
the following way. Starting from a point on the river 
higher up than the camp, he dug a deep semicircular 
trench, so that the stream, turned from its ancient 
course, should flow in the trench to the rear of the 
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éxTparropevos ék Tov apxatov peel peor, Kat aUTIS 
TAaparerBopevos TO oTparomedov és Ta apxata 
éa BarXov- @ote éeite Kal éoxialy TAX LTTE 0 
TOTA[LOS, apporépn Oa Bares eyeveTo. of Oé Kat 
TO Taparrav éyovot Kal TO apxaiov péel pov 
amognoavOfvas. GNX: TOUTO [ev Ov Tpoobepan 
KOS yap oTricw TT OpEUopLevou ove Bnoav avrov; 

76. Kpoicos O€ émeite dvaBas cv TO oTPATO 
amtKeTo THS Karmadoxins € és THY Trepiny Ka)heo- 
pevny iC, 6é Irepin. éoth THs xepns TAUTNS To 
loxuporaton, KaTa Ywonny wore THY év Evéeive 
TOVT@ pPaNoTa ky KeLpevn), evOadra eo Tparo- 
medevero pbeipov TOV Lupiov TOUS KH pOUs: Kab 
eihe prev TOV Urepiov THY TONY Kal nv dpa obi- 
caro, eike 6€ TAS _TEpLo“KLoas aris Taos, 
Zuptous Te ovodey éovTas aittous dvagtaTous 
érroince. Ktpos 6€é ayelpas Tov éwuTod otpaTov 
Kal TaparaBav Tovs peragu olKéovTas mdvTas 
mT LodTO Kpoicy. mpi éé eferavvew Oppaoar 
TOV oTpAToV, meéurpas KIjpuKas és TOUS “lovas é errel- 
pa&ro opéas aro Kpotoov amioravas, “Loves pep 
yuv ovx érretOovto- Kidpos 5é ws am bKeTO Kab 
dvrecspatomedevcaTo Kpoicw, evOatra éy Th 
IIrepin xeon éTrELpBVTO KATA TO Loaxupov aND2}- 
NOD. pds O€ Kaprtepijs ryevouevys Kal TES OVTOY 
apport épav TONY, TENOS ovoérepor VUKIT AVTES 

LES TNO AV VUKTOS erernCovons. Kal TA Mev OTPATO- 
TEeda auhorepa ovT@ HywvicaTo. 

77. Kpotoos 6€ weudOels xata Tro TAHOoS TO 
éWUTOU oTpateupa (Fv yap ob 6 cupBarov oTpatos 
tToNOY érdoowrv 7 6 Kuvpov), rodrTo pepdbels, ws 

1 [+d] Stein. 
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camp, and, again passing it, should issue into its 
former bed, so that, as soon as the river was thus 
divided into two, both channels could be forded. 
Some even say that the ancient channel was al- 
together dried up. But I do not believe this; for 
how then did they pass the river when they were 
returning ? 

76. Croesus then passing over with his army came 
to the part of Cappadocia called Pteria (it is the 
strongest part of this country and lies nearest to the 
city of Sinope on the Euxine sea), where he encamped, 
and laid waste the farms of the Syrians; and he took 
and enslaved the city of the Pterians, and took also 
all the places about it, and drove the Syrians from 
their homes, though they had done him no harm. 
Cyrus, mustering his army, and gathering to him all 
those who dwelt upon his way, went to meet Croesus. 
But before beginning his march he sent heralds to 
the Ionians to try to draw them away from Croesus. 
The Ionians would not be persuaded; but when 
Cyrus had come, and encamped face to face with 
Croesus, the armies made trial of each other’s 
strength with might and main in the Pterian country. 
The battle was stubborn; many on both sides fell, 
and when they were parted at mghtfall neither had 
the advantage. With such fortune did the two 
armies contend. 

77. Croesus was not content with the number of 
his force, for his army which had fought was by far 
smaller than that of Cyrus; therefore, seeing that on 
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Th wortepain ovK éretpato émimy o Kipos, amrn- 
Aauve és TAS Yapdss, €v vow Eyov wapaxadréoas 
psy Atyumriovs Kata To SpKiov (éTojcato yap 
kal mpos “Awacw Bacrrevovta Aiydatouv cup- 
paxiny mpotepov 7 Tep mods Aaxedatpovious), 
petateupdpevos dé Kat BaBvrwrtovs (Kal ydp 
mM pos TOUTOUS AUTO erreTrointo cuppayin, érupdv- 
veve 6€ TOY xXpdvov TodToOY Tov BaBurwrier 
AaBvvntos), évrayyeiras b€ kal Aaxedatpoviorc, 
mapeivar és ypovov pynrov, adtcas te 62) TovToUS 
Kal THY éwuTOD ovAdEEAS oTpaTLNVY evévwTO, TOV 
Yewava tapes, dua To gape otparevery esl Tovs 
IIépoas. kai 6 pev radra dpovéwy, as arixeto 
és Tas Ydpbus, ereume Kkyipveas Kata tas cup- 
paylas tpoepéovtas és rréumrov unva ourrpéyeo Oat 
és Ydpbiss tov Sé wapedyvta Kal payerapevov 
otpatov Iléponot, 65 Hv avtod Fewexos, wavra 
dmrels dterxédace ovdapa éXriaas fn KoTe dpa 
ayoucdpevos oUTM TtapatAncios Kdpos éAaon 
éar Lapous. 

78. Tadra émireyouéva Kpoiow 16 wpodoretov 
Tav odiwv éverAncbn dhavévtov b€ avTav, ob 
larmot peTiévtTes TAS vouas véwerOar ortéovTes 
katnabsov. iddvte dé TodTo Kpoicw, @omep Kal 
Hv, Goke Tépas eivar’ avtixa 6 émeumre Oeompo- 
mous és Tav éenyntéwy TeXpnocéwr. amixopé- 
voto O& Toot OcompoTrotce Kal palotar mpos Ter- 
pnocéwv TO Oérer onuatvery TO Tépas, ovK eLeryé- 
veto Kpoiom amayyeiAar: mplv yap 4} orliow 
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the day after the battle Cyrus essayed no second 
attack, he marched away to Sardis, utending to invite 
help from the Egyptians in fulfilment of their pledge 
(for before making an ailiance with the Lacedaemon- 
ians he had made one also with Amasis king of Egypt), 
and to send for the Babylonians also (for with these 
too he had made an alliance, Labynetus being at this 
time their sovereign), and to summon the Lacedae- 
monians to join him ata fixed time. It was in his 
mind to muster all these forces and assemble his own 
army, then to wait till the winter was over and march 
against the Persians at the beginning of spring. 
With such intent, as soon as he returned to Sardis, 
he sent heralds to all his allies, summoning them to 
assemble at Sardis in five months’ time; and as for 
the soldiers whom he had with him, who had fought 
with the Persians, all of them who were not of his 
nation he disbanded, never thinking that after so 
equal an issue of the contest Cyrus would march 
against Sardis. 

78. Thus Croesus reasoned. Meantime it chanced 
that snakes began to swarm in the outer part of the 
city ; and when they appeared the horses would ever 
leave their accustomed pasture and devour them. 
When Croesus saw this he thought it to be a portent, 
and soit was. Forthwith he sent to the abodes of the 
Telmessian interpreters,! to inquire concerning it; 
but though his messengerscame and learnt from the 
Telmessians what the portent should signify, they 
could never bring back word to Croesus, for he was 


1 These were a caste of priests of Apollo at Telmessus or 
Telmissus in Lycia. tay é&nyntéwy Tedunooéwr 18 contrary 
to Greek usage, étny being a substantive: Stein suggests 
that the true reading may be TeAunocéay rev enynréwy, 
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a prisoner before they could make their voyage back 
to Sardis. Howbeit, ths was the judgment of the 
Telmessians—that Croesus must expect a foreign 
army to attack his country, and that when it came it 
would subdue the dwellers in the land: for the snake, 
they said, was the child of the earth, but the horse 
was a foe and a foreigner. Such was the answer 
which the Telmessians gave Croesus, knowing as yet 
nothing of the fate of Sardis and the king himself; 
but when they gave it Croesus was already taken. 

79. When Croesus marched away after the battle 
in the Pterian country, Cyrus, learning that Croesus 
had gone with intent to disband his army, took coun- 
sel and perceived thereby that 1t was his business to 
march with all speed against Sardis, before the power 
of the Lydians could again be assembled. So he re- 
solved and so he did speedily ; he marched his army 
into Lydia and so himself came to bring the news of 
it to Croesus. All had turned out contrariwise to 
Croesus’ expectation, and he was in a great quandary ; 
nevertheless, he led out the Lydians to battle. Now 
at this time there was no nation in Asia more valiant 
or warlike than the Lydian. It was their custom to 
fight on horseback, carrying long spears, and they 
were skilled in the management of horses. 

80. So the armies metin the plain, wide and bare, 
which is before the city of Sardis: the Hyllusand other 
rivers flow across it and rush violently together imto 
the greatest of them, which is called Hermus (this 
flows from the mountain sacred to the Mother Dindy- 
mene?! and issues into the sea near the city of Pho- 
caea). Here when Cyrus saw the Lydians arraying 


1 Tdentified with the Phrygian and Lydian goddess 
Cybele. 
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their battle, he was afraid of their horse, and there- 
fore did as I will show by the counsel of one Har- 
pagus, a Mede. Assembling all the camels that 
followed his army bearing food and baggage, he took 
off their burdens and set men upon them equipped 
like cavalrymen; having so equipped them he 
ordered them to advance before his army against 
Croesus’ horse; he charged the infantry to follow 
the camels, and set all his horse behind the infantry. 
When they were all arrayed, he commanded them to 
kill all other Lydians who came in their way, and 
spare none, but not to kill Croesus himself, even if he 
should defend himself against capture. Such was his 
command. The reason of his posting the camels to 
face the cavalry was this: horses fear camels and can 
endure neither the sight nor the smell of them; this 
then was the intent of his device, that Croesus’ 
cavalry, on which the Lydian relied for the winning 
of some glory, might be of no use. So when battle 
was joined, as soon as the horses smelt and saw the 
camels they turned to flight, and all Croesus’ hope 
was lost. Nevertheless the Lydians were no cowards; 
when they saw what was happening they leaped from 
their horses and fought the Persians on foot. Many 
of both armies fell; at length the Lydians were 
routed and driven within their city wall, where they 
were besieged by the Persians. 

81. So then they were beleaguered. But Croesus, 
supposing that the siege would last a long time, sent 
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messengers again from the city to his allies; whereas 
the former envoys had been sent to summon them to 
muster at Sardis in five months’ time, these were to 
announce that Croesus was besieged and to entreat 
help with all speed. 

82. So he sent to the Lacedaemonians as well as 
the rest of the allies. Now at this very time the 
Spartans themselves had a feud on hand with the 
Argives, in respect of the country called Thyrea; 
for this was a part of the Argive territory which the 
Laeedaemonians had cut off and occupied. (All the 
land towards the west, as far as Malea, belonged then 
to the Argives, and not the mainland only, but the 
island of Cythera and the other islands.) The Argives 
came out to save their territory from being cut off; 
then after debate the two armies agreed that three 
hundred of each side should fight, and whichever 
party won should possess the land. The rest of each 
army was to go away to its own country and not be 
present at the battle; for it was feared that if the 
armies remained on the field, the men of either party 
would render help to their comrades if they saw 
them losing. Having thus agreed, the armies drew 
off, and picked men of each side were left and fought. 
Neither could gain advantage in the battle; at last, of 
six hundred there were left only three, Aleenor and 
Chromios of the Argives, Othryades of the Lacedae- 
monians: these three were left alive at nightfall. 
Then the two Argives, deeming theinselves victors, 


ran to Argos; but Othryades, the Lacedaemonian, 
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spoiled the Argive dead, bore the armour to his own 
army's camp and remained in his place. On the next 
day both armies came to learn the issue. For a while 
both claimed the victory, the Argives pleading that 
more of their men had survived, the Lacedaemonians 
showing that the Argives had fled, while their man 
had stood his ground and despoiled the enemy dead. 
At last the dispute so ended that they joined battle 
and fought ; many of both sides fell, but the Lacedae- 
monians had the victory. Ever after this the Argives, 
who before had worn their hair long by fixed custom, 
shaved their heads, and made a law, with a curse 
added thereto, that no Argive should grow his hair, 
and no Argive woman should wear gold, till they 
should recover Thyreae; and the Lacedaemonians 
made a contrary law, that ever after they should wear 
their hair long; for till now they had not so worn it. 
Othryades, the one survivor of the three hundred, 
was ashamed, it is said, to return to Sparta after all 
the men of his company had been slain, and killed 
himself on the spot at Thyreae. 

83. All this had befallen the Spartans when the 
Sardian herald came to entreat their help for Croesus, 
now besieged; yet for all that, when they heard 
the herald they prepared to send help; but when 
they were already equipped and their ships ready, 
there came a second message which told that the 
fortress of the Lydians was taken and Croesus held a 
prisoner. Then indeed, though greatly grieved, they 
ceased from their enterprise. 

84. Now this is how Sardis was taken. When 
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Croesus had been besieged for fourteen days, Cyrus 
sent horsemen about in his army to promise rewards to 
him who should first mount the wall. After this the 
army made an assault, but with nosuccess. Then, all 
the rest being at a stand, a certain Mardian! cailed 
Hyroeades essayed to mount by a part of the citadel - 
where no guard had been set; for here the height on 
which the citadel stood was sheer and hardly to be 
assaulted, and none feared that it could be taken by 
an attack made here. This was the only place where 
Meles the former king of Sardis had not carried the 
lion which his concubine had borne him, the Telmes- 
sians having declared that if this lion were carried 
round the walls Sardis could never be taken. Meles 
then carried the lion round the rest of the wall of the 
acropolis where it could be assaulted, but neglected 
this place, because the height was sheer and defied 
attack. It is on the side of the city which faces 
towards Tmolus. So then it chanced that on the day 
before this Mardian, Hyroeades, had seen one of the 
Lydians descend by this part of the citadel after a 
helmet that had fallen down, and fetch it; he took 
note of this and considered it, and now he himself 
climbed up, and other Persians after him. Many 
ascended, and thus was Sardis taken and all the city 
like to be sacked. 

85. I will now tell what befell Croesus himself. 
He had a son, of whom I have already spoken, a 
likely youth enough save that he was dumb. Now 
in his past days of prosperity Croesus had done all 
that he could for his son; and besides resorting to 
other plans he had sent to Delphi to inquire of the 


1 Phe Mardi were a nomad Persian tribe. 
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oracle concerning him. The Pythian priestess thus 
answered him : 


“Lydian, of many the lord, thou know’st not the 

boon that thou askest. 

Wish not nor pray that the voice of thy son may 
be heard in the palace ; 

Better it were for thee that dumb he abide as 
aforetime ; 

Luckless that day shall be when first thou hearest 
him speaking.” 


So at the taking of the fortress a certain Persian, 
not knowing who Croesus was, came at him with in- 
tent to kill him. Croesus saw him coming, but by 
stress of misfortune he was past caring, and would as 
soon be smitten to death as not ; but this dumb son, 
seeing the Persian coming, in his fear and his grief 
broke into speech and cried, “Man, do not kill 
Croesus!”? This was the first word he uttered; and 
after that for all the days of his life he had power 
of speech. 

86. So the Persians took Sardis and made Croesus 
himself prisoner, he having reigned fourteen years and 
been besieged fourteen days, and, as the oracle 
foretold, brought his own great empire to an end. 
Having then taken him they led him to Cyrus. 
Cyrus had a great pyre built,on which he set Croesus, 
bound in chains, and twice seven Lydian boys beside 
him: either his intent was to sacrifice these firstfruits 
to some one of his gods, or he desired to fulfil a vow, 
or it may be that, learning that Croesus was a god- 
fearing man, he set him for this cause on the pyre, 
because he would fain know if any deity would 
save him from being burnt alive. It is related 
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then. that he did this; but Croesus, as he stood 
on the pyre, remembered even in his evil plight 
how divinely inspired was that saying of Solon, that 
no living man was blest. When this came to his 
mind, having till now spoken no word, he sighed 
deeply and groaned, and thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus heard it, and bade his interpreters 
ask Croesus who was this on whom he called; they 
came near and asked him; Croesus at first would say 
nothing in answer, but presently, being compelled, he 
said, “It is one with whom I would have given much 
wealth that all sovereigns should hold converse.” 
This was a dark saying to them, and again they 
questioned him of the words which he spoke. As they 
were instant, and troubled him, he told them then how 
Solon, an Athemian, had first come, and how he had 
seen all his royal state and made light of it (saying 
thus and thus), and how all had happened to Croesus 
as Solon said, though he spoke with less regard to 
Croesus than to mankind in general and chiefly those 
who deemed themselves blest. While Croesus thus 
told his story, the pyre had already been kindled and 
the outer parts of it were burning. Then Cyrus, 
when he heard from the interpreters what Croesus 
said, repented of his purpose. He bethought him 
that he, being also a man, was burning alive another 
man who had once been as fortunate as himself; 
moreover, he feared the retribution, and it came to his 
mind that there was no stability in human affairs: 
wherefore he gave command to quench the burning 
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fire with all speed and bring Croesus and those with 
him down from the pyre. But his servants could not 
for all their endeavour now master the fire. 

87. Then (so the Lydians relate), when Croesus was 
aware of Cyrus’ repentance and saw all men striving 
to quench the fire but no longer able to check it, he 
cried aloud to Apollo, praying thatif the god had ever 
been pleased with any gift of his offering he would 
now come to his aid and save him from present de- 
struction. Thus with weeping he invoked the god: and 
suddenly in a clear and windless sky clouds gathered 
and a storm burst and there was a most violent rain, 
so that the pyre was quenched. Then indeed Cyrus 
perceived that Croesus was a good man and one be- 
loved of the gods; and bringing him down from the 
pyre, he questioned him, saying, “What man persuaded 
you, Croesus, to attack my country with an army, 
and be my enemy instead of my friend?” “O King,” 
said Croesus, “it was I who did it, and brought there- 
by good fortune to you and ill to myself : but the cause 
of all was the god of the Greeks, in that he encouraged 
me to send my army. No man is so foolish as to de- 
sire war more than peace: for in peace sons bury their 
fathers, but in war fathers bury their sons. But I 
must believe that heaven willed all this so to be.” 

88. So said Croesus. Then Cyrus loosed him and 
set him near to himself and took much thought for 
him, and both he and all that were with him were 
astonished when they looked upon Croesus. He for 
his part was silent, deep in thought. Presently he 
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turned and said (for he saw the Persians sacking the 
city of the Lydians), “O King, am I to say to you now 
what is in my mind, or keep silence *’”’ Cyrus bidding 
him to say boldly what he would, Croesus asked, 
“Yonder multitude, what is this whereon they are so 
busily engaged ?” “ They are plundering,” said Cyrus, 
“your city and carrying off your possessions.” “Nay,” 
Croesus answered, “not my city, nor my possessions ; 
for I have no longer any share of all this; it is your 
wealth that they are ravishing.” 

89. Cyrus thought upon what Croesus said, and 
bidding the rest withdraw he asked Croesus what 
fault he saw in what was being done. ‘Since the 
gods,” replied the Lydian, “ have given me to be your 
slave, it is right that if I have any clearer sight of 
wrong done I should declare 1t to you. The Persians 
are violent men by nature, and poor withal; if then 
you suffer them to seize and hold great possessions, 
you may expect that he who has won most will rise 
in revolt against you. Now therefore do this, if 
what I say finds favour with you. Set men of your 
guard to watch all the gates; let them take the 
spoil from those who are carrying it out, and say that 
it must be paid as tithe to Zeus. Thus shall you not 
be hated by them for taking their wealth by force, and 
they for their part will acknowledge that you act 
justly, and will give up the spoil willingly.” 

90. When Cyrus heard this he was exceedingly 
pleased, for he deemed the counsel good ; and praising 
him greatly, and bidding his guards to act as Croesus 
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had counselled, he said: “ Croesus,now that you,a king, 
are resolved to act and to speak aright, ask me now for 
whatever boon you desire forthwith.” “ Master,” said 
Croesus, “‘ you will best please me if you suffer me to 
send these my chains to that god of the Greeks whom 
I chiefly honoured, and to ask him if it be his custom 
to deceive those who serve him well.” Cyrus then 
asking him what was the meaning of this request, 
Croesus repeated to him the tale of all his own intent, 
and the answers of the oracles, and more especially 
his offerings, and how it was the oracle that had 
heartened him to attack the Persians ; and so saying 
he once more instantly entreated that he might be 
suffered to reproach the god for this. At this Cyrus 
smiled, and replied, “This I will grant you, Croesus, 
and what other boon soever you may at any time ask 
me.” When Croesus heard this, he sent men of 
the Lydians to Delphi, charging them to lay his 
chains on the threshold of the temple, and to ask if 
the god were not ashamed that he had persuaded 
Croesus to attack the Persians, telling him that he 
would destroy Cyrus’ power; of which power (they 
should say, showing the chains) these were the first- 
fruits. Thus they should inquire; and further, if it 
were the manner of the Greek gods to be thankless. 

91. When the Lydians came, and spoke as they 
were charged, the priestess (it is said) thus replied : 
« None may escape his destined lot, not even a god. 
Croesus hath paid for the sin of his ancestor of the 
fifth generation: who, being of the guard of the 
Heraclidae, was led by the guile of a woman to slay 
his master, and took to himself the royal state of that 
master, whereto he had no right. And it was the 
desire of Loxias that the evil hap of Sardis should 
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fall in the lifetime of Croesus’ sons, not his own, 
but he could not turn the Fates from their pur- 
pose; yet did he accomplish his will and favour 
Croesus in so far as they would yield to him: for he 
delayed the taking of Sardis for three years, and 
this let Croesus know, that though he be now taken 
itis by so many years later than the destined hour. 
And further, Loxias saved Croesus from the burn- 
ing. But as to the oracle that was given him, 
Croesus doth not right to complain concerning it. 
For Loxias declared to him that if he should lead an 
army against the Persians he would destroy a great 
empire. Therefore it behoved him, if he would take 
right counsel, to send and ask whether the god spoke 
of Croesus’ or of Cyrus’s:empire. But he understood 
not that which was spoken, nor made further inquiry : 
wherefore now let him blame himself. Nay, when he 
asked that last question of the oracle and Loxias gave 
him that answer concerning the mule, even that 
Croesus understood not. For that mule was in truth 
Cyrus ; who was the son of two persons not of the same 
nation, of whom the mother was the nobler and the 
father of lesser estate ; for she was a Median, daughter 
of Astyages king of the Medians: but he was a 
Persian and under the rule of the Medians, and was 
wedded, albeit in all regards lower than she, to one 
that should be his sovereign lady.” Such was the 
answer of the priestess to the Lydians; they carried 
it to Sardis and told it to Croesus; and when he 
heard it, he confessed that the sin was not the god’s, 
but his own. And this is the story of Croesus’ rule, 
and of the first overthrow of Ionia. 

92. Now there are many offerings of Croesus in 
Hellas, and not only those whereof I have spoken. 
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There is a golden tripod at Thebes in Boeotia, which 
he dedicated to Apollo of Ismenus; at Ephesus} 
there are the oxen of gold and the greater part of the 
pillars; and in the temple of Proneia at Delphi, 
a golden shield? All these yet remained till my 
lifetime; but some other of the offerings have 
perished. And the offerings of Croesus at Branchidae 
of the Milesians, as I have heard, are equal in 
weight and like to those at Delphi. Those which he 
dedicated at Delphi and the shrine of Amphiaraus 
were his own, the firstfruits of the wealth in- 
herited from his father; the rest came from the 
estate of an enemy who had headed a faction against 
Croesus before he became king, and conspired to 
win the throne of Lydia for Pantaleon. This Pan- 
taleon was a son of Alyattes, and half-brother of 
Cioesus: Croesus was Alyattes’ son by a Carian and 
Pantaleon by an Ionian mother. So when Croesus 
gained the sovereignty by his father’s gift, he put the 
man who had conspired against him to death by draw- 
ing him across a carding-comb, and first confiscated 
his estate, then dedicated it as and where I have said. 
This is all that I shall say of Croesus’ offerings. 

93. There are not m Lydia many marvellous 
things for me to tell of, if it be compared with 
other countries, except the gold dust that comes 
down from Tmolus. But there is one building to be 
seen there which is more notable than any, saving 
those of Egypt and Babylon. There is in Lydia the 
tomb of Alyattes the father of Croesus, the base 


1 The temple at Ephesus was founded probably in Alyattes’ 
reign, and not completed till the period of the Graeco-Persian 
War. 

2 The temple of Athene Proneia (= before the shrine) was 
situated outside the temple of Apollo 
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whereof is made of great stones and the rest of it of 
mounded earth. It was built by the men of the mar- 
ket and the artificers and the prostitutes. There 
remained till my time five corner-stones set on the 
top of the tomb, and on these was graven the record 
of the work done by each kind: and measurement 
showed that the prostitutes’ share of the work was 
the greatest. All the daughters of the common 
people of Lydia ply the trade of prostitutes, to 
collect dowries, till they can get themselves hus- 
bands; and they offer themselves in marriage. 
Now this tomb has a circumference of six furlongs 
and a third, and its breadth is above two fur- 
longs; and there 1s a great lake hard by the tomb, 
which, say the Lydians, is fed by ever-flowing 
springs; it is called the Gygaean lake. Such then 
is this tomb. 

94. The customs of the Lydians are like those of 
the Greeks, save that they make prostitutes of their 
female children. They were the first men (known to 
us) who coimed and used gold and silver currency ; 
and they were the first to sell by retail. And, accord- 
ing to what they themselves say, the pastimes now in 
use among them and the Greeks were invented by the 
Lydians: these, they say, were invented among them 
at the time when they colonised Tyrrhenia. This 1s 
their story: In the reign of Atys son of Manes there 
was great scarcity of food in all Lydia. For a while 
the Lydians bore this with what patience they could ; 
presently, when there was no abatement of the 
famine, they sought for remedies, and divers plans 
were devised by divers men. Then it was that they 
invented the games of dice and knuckle-bones and 
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ball, and all other forms of pastime, except only 
draughts, which the Lydians do not claim to have 
discovered. Then, using their discovery to lighten 
the famine, they would play for the whole of every 
other day, that they might not have to seek for food, 
and the next day they ceased from their play and ate. 
This was their manner of life for eighteen years. 
But the famine did not cease to plague them, and 
rather afflicted them yet more grievously. At last 
their king divided the people into two portions, and 
made them draw lots, so that the one part should 
remain and the other leave the country; he himself 
was to be the head of those who drew the lot to re- 
main there, and his son, whose name was Tyrrhenus, 
of those who departed. Then one part of them, 
having drawn the lot, left the country and came down 
to Smyrna and built ships, whereon they set all their 
goods that could be carried on shipboard, and sailed 
away to seek a livelihood and a country; til at last, 
after sojourning with many nations in turn, they came 
to the Ombrici,! where they founded cities and have 
dwelt ever since. They no longer called themselves 
Lydians, but Tyrrhenians, after the name of the 
king’s son who had led them thither. 

The Lydians, then, were enslaved by the 
Persians. 

95. But it is next the business of my history to 
inquire who this Cyrus was who brought down the 
power of Croesus, and how the Persians came to be 
rulers of Asia. I mean then to be guided in what 
I write by some of the Persians who desire not to 
make a fine tale of the story of Cyrus but to tell 


1 In northern and central Italy; the Umbria of Roman 
history perpetuates the name. 
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the truth, though there are no less than three other 
accounts of Cyrus which I could give. 

When the Assyrians had ruled Upper Asia for five 
hundred and twenty years! their subjects began to 
revolt from them: first of all, the Medes. These, it 
would seem, proved their valour in fighting for freedom 
against the Assyrians; they cast off their slavery and 
won freedom. Afterwards the other subject nations 
too did the same as the Medes. 

96 All of those on the mainland were now free 
men; but they came once more to be ruled by mon- 
archs as I will now relate. There was among the 
Medians a clever man called Deioces: he was the son 
of Phraortes. Deioces was enamoured of sovereignty, 
and thus he set about gaining it. Being already a 
notable man in his own township (one of the many 
townships into which Media was parcelled), he began 
to profess and practise justice more constantly and 
zealously than ever, and this he did although there 
was much lawlessness in all the land of Media, and 
though he knew that injustice is ever the foe of jus- 
tice. Then the Medes of the same township, seeing 
his dealings, chose him to be their judge, and he (for 
he coveted sovereign power) was honest and just. 
By so acting he won no small praise from his fellow 
townsmen, insomuch that when the men of the 
other townships learned that Deioces alone gave 
righteous judgments (they having before suffered 
from unjust decisions) they, then, on hearing this, 
came often and gladly to plead before Deioces; and 
at last they would submit to no arbitrament but his. 

97. The number of those who came grew ever 

greater, for they heard that each case ended as 


1 From 1229 to 709 B.c., as Deioces’ reign began in 709. 
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accorded with the truth. The Deioces, seeing that all 
was now entrusted to him, would not sitin his former 
seat of judgment, and said he would give no more 
decisions; for it was of no advantage to him (he said) 
to leave his own business and spend all the day 
Judging the cases of his neighbours. This caused 
robbery and lawlessness to increase greatly in the 
townships; and the Medes gathering together con- 
ferred about their present affairs, and said (here, as I 
suppose, the chief speakers were Deioces’ friends), 
“Since we cannot with our present manner of life 
dwell peacefully in the country, come, let us set up 
a king for ourselves; thus will the country be well 
governed, and we ourselves shall betake ourselves 
to our business, and cease to be undone by lawless- 
ness.” By such words they persuaded themselves 
to be ruled by a king. 

98. The question was forthwith propounded: Whom 
should they make king? Then every man was loud 
in putting Deioces forward and praising Deioces, till 
they agreed that he should be their king. He bade 
them build him houses worthy of his royal power, 
and arm him with a bodyguard: the Medes did so; 
they built him great and strong houses at what places 
soever in the country he showed them, and suffered 
him to choose a bodyguard out of all their people. 
But having obtained the power, he constrained the 
‘Medes to make him one stronghold and to fortify 
this more strongly than all the rest. This too the 
Medes did for him: so he built the great and mighty 
circles of walls within walls which are now called 
Agbatana.! This fortress is so planned that each 


1 Modern Hamadan, probably : but see Rawlinson’s note. 
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circle of walls is higher than the next outer circle by 
no more than the height of its battlements; to which 
end the site itself, being on a hill in the plain, some- 
what helps, but chiefly it was accomplished by art. 
There are seven circles in all; within the innermost 
circle are the king’s dwellings and the treasuries; 
and the longest wall is about the length of the wall 
that surrounds the city of Athens! The battlements 
of the first circle are white, of the second black, of 
the third circle purple, of the fourth blue, and of 
the fifth orange: thus the battlements of five circles 
are painted with colours ; and the battlements of the 
last two circles are coated, these with silver and those 
with gold. 

99. Deioces built these walls for himself and around 
his own palace; the people were to dwell without the 
wall, And when all was built, it was Deioces first who 
established the rule that no one should come into the 
presence of the king, but all should be dealt with by 
the means of messengers; that the king should be 
seen by no man; and moreover that it should be in 
particular a disgrace for any to laugh or to spit in his 
presence. He was careful to hedge himself with all 
this state in order that the men of his own age (who 
had been bred up with him and were as nobly born as 
he and his equals in manly excellence), instead of 
seeing him and being thereby vexed and haply 
moved to plot against him, might by reason of not 
seeing him deem him to be changed from what he 
had been.? 

100. Having ordered all these matters and strongly 
armed himself with sovereign power, he was a hard 


1 About eight miles, according to a scholiast’s note 
on Thucyd. 1i. 13; but this is disputed. 
2 Or, perhaps, different from themselves. 
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man in the observance of justice. They would write 
down their pleas and send them in to him; then would 
he adjudge upon what was brought him and send his 
judgments out. This was his manner of deciding cases 
at law, and he took order too about other matters ; 
for when he heard that a man was doing violence he 
would send for him and punish him as befitted each 
offence: and he had spies and eavesdroppers every- 
where in his dominions. 

101. Deioces, then, united the Median nation, and 
no other, and ruled it. The Median tribes are these— 
the Busae, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, 
the Budii, the Magi: so many are their tribes. 

102. Deioces had a son, Phraortes, who inherited 
the throne at Deioces’ death after a reign of fifty- 
three years.t Having so inherited, he was not content 
to rule the Medes alone: marching against the Per- 
sians, he attacked them first, and they were the first 
whom he made subject to the Medes. Then, with 
these two strong nations at his back, he subdued one 
nation of Asia after another, till he marched against 
the Assyrians, to wit, those of the Assyrians who held 
Ninus. These had formerly been rulers of all; but 
now their allies had dropped from them and they 
were left alone, yet in themselves a prosperous people: 
marching then against these Assyrians, Phraortes him- 
self and the greater part of his army perished, after 
he had reigned twenty-two years. 

108. At his death he was succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares. He is said to have been a much greater 


1 Deioces died in 656 B.C. 
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warrior than his fathers: it was he who first arrayed 
the men of Asia in companies and set each kind in 
bands apart, the spearmen and the archers and the 
horsemen : before this they were all blended alike con- 
fusedlytogether. Thiswas the king who fought against 
the Lydians when the day was turned to night in the 
battle, and who united under his dominion all Asia 
that is beyond the river Halys. Collecting all his 
subjects, he marched against Ninus, wishing to avenge 
his father and to destroy the city. He defeated the 
Assyrians in battle ; but while he was besieging their 
city there came down upon him a great army of 
Seythians, led by their king Madyes son of Protothyes. 
These had invaded Asia after they had driven the 
Cimmerians out of Europe: pursuing them in their 
flight the Scythians came to the Median country.? 

104. It 1s thirty days’ journey for an unburdened 
man from the Maeetian lake? to the river Phasis and 
the land of the Colchi; from the Colchi it is an easy 
matter to cross into Media: there is but one nation 
between, the Saspires; to pass these is to be in 
Media. Nevertheless it was not by this way that 
the Scythians entered; they turned aside and came 
by the upper and much longer road, having on their 
right the Caucasian mountains. There the Medes 
met the Scythians, who worsted them in battle and 
deprived them of their rule, and made themselves 
masters of all Asia. 

1 This is the same story as that related in the early 
chapters of Book IV. The Scythians, apparently, marched 
eastwards along the northern slope of the Caucasus, turning 
south between the end of the range and the Caspian. But 
Herodotus’ geography in this story 1s difficult to follow — 


The ‘‘ Saspires” are in Armenia. 
2 The Maeetian lake 1s the Sea of Azov, 
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105. Thence they marched against Egypt: and 
when they were in the part of Syria called Palestine, 
Psammetichus king of Egypt met them and persuaded 
them with gifts and prayers to come no further. So 
they turned back, and when they came on their way 
to the city of Ascalon in Syria, most of the Scythians 
passed by and did no harm, but a few remained behind 
and plundered the temple of Heavenly Aphrodite.? 
This temple, as I learn from what I hear, is the oldest 
of all the temples of the goddess, for the temple in 
Cyprus was founded from it, as the Cyprians them- 
selves say: and the temple on Cythera was founded 
by Phoenicians from this same land of Syria. But the 
Seythians who pillaged the temple, and all their des- 
cendants after them, were afflicted by the goddess 
with the “female” sickness: insomuch that the Scy- 
thians say that this is the cause of their disease, and 
that those who come to Scythia can see there the 
plight of the men whom they call “ Enareis.”’ ? 

106. The Scythians, then, ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years: and all the land was wasted by reason of 
their violence and their pride, for, besides that they 
exacted from each the tribute which was laid upon 
him, they rode about the land carrying off all men’s 
possessions. The greater number of them were enter- 
tained and made drunk and then slain by Cyaxares and 
the Medes: so thus the Medes won back their empire 
and all that they had formerly possessed ; and they 

1 The great goddess (Mother of Heaven and Earth) wor- 
shipped by Hastern nations under various names—Mylitta in 
Assyria, Astarte in Phoenicia~ called Heavenly Aphrodite, 
or simply the Heavenly One, by Greeks. 

2 The derivation of this word 1s uncertaim ; 1t is agreed 


that the disease was a loss of virility. In iv. 67 évaphs = 
avipdyuvos. 
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took Ninus Gn what manner I will show in a later 
part of my history), and brought all Assyria except 
the province of Babylon under their rule. 

107. Afterwards Cyaxares died after a reign of 
forty years (among which I count the years of the 
Scythian domination) : and his son Astyages reigned 
in his stead. 

Astyages had a daughter, whom he called Man- 
dane: concerning whom he had a dream, that 
enough water flowed from her to fill his city and 
overflow all Asia. He imparted this vision to those 
of the Magi who interpreted dreams, and when he 
heard what they told him he was terrified: and 
presently, Mandane being now of marriageable age, 
he feared the vision too much to give her to any 
Median worthy to mate with his family, but wedded 
her to a Persian called Cambyses, a man whom he 
knew to be well born and of a quiet temper: for 
Astyages held Cambyses to be much lower than a 
Mede of middle estate. 

108. But in the first year of Mandane’s marriage to 
Cambyses Astyages saw a second vision. He dreamt 
that there grew from his daughter a vine, which 
covered the whole of Asia. Having seen this vision, 
and imparted it to the interpreters of dreams, he 
sent to the Persians for his daughter, then near 
her time, and when she came kept her guarded, 
desiring to kill whatever child she might bear: for 
the interpreters declared that the meaning of his 
dream was that his daughter’s offspring should rule 
in his place. Wishing to prevent this, Astyages 
on the birth of Cyrus summoned to him a man 
of his household called Harpagus, who was his 
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faithfullest servant among the Medes and _ was 
steward of all his possessions: then he said, “ Do 
not mishandle this command of mine, Harpagus, nor 
forsake me for the service of others, lest hereafter 
it be the worse for yourself. Take the boy whom 
Mandane has borne, and carry him to your house and 
kill him: and then bury him m’what manner you 
yourself will.” “ King,” Harpagus answered, “ never 
yet have you seen me do aught unpleasing to you, 
and. I will ever be careful not to offend against you. 
But if it is your will that this should so be done, then 
it behoves that for my part I render you fitting 
service.” 

109. Thus answered Harpagus. The child was 
then given to bim, adorned for 1ts death, and he went 
to his house weeping. When he came in he told his 
wife all the command given him by Astyages. “ Now, 
therefore,’ said she to him, “what purpose you to 
do?” “ Not,” he answered, “ to obey Astyages’ behest, 
no, not though he lose his wits and be more frantic 
than now he is: even so I myself will not serve 
his purpose, nor be his instrument for such a murder. 
There are many reasons why I will not kill the child: 
he 1s akin to myself, and further, Astyages is old, 
and has no male issue: now if after his death the 
sovereignty passes to this daughter of his, whose son 
he is now using me to slay, what is left for me but 
the greatest of all dangers? Nay, for my safety 1 
must see that the boy dies, but the deed must be 
done by some one of Astyages’ own men and not of 
mine.”’ 
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110. So saying, he sent forthwith a messenger to 
that one of Astyages’ cowherds whom he knew to 
pasture his herds in the likeliest places and where 
the mountains were most haunted of wild beasts. 
The man’s name was Mitradates, and his wife 
was a slave like him; her name was in the Greek 
language Cyno, in the Median Spako: for “spax”’ 
is the Median name for a dog. The foothills ot 
the mountains where this cowherd pastured his 
kine are to the north of Agbatana, towards the 
Kuxine sea: for the rest of Media is everywhere 
a level plain, but here, on the side of the Saspires,! 
the land is very high and mountainous and covered 
with woods. So when the cowherd came with all 
speed at the summons, Harpagus said: “ Astyages 
bids you take this child and lay it in the most 
desolate part of the mountains, that it may thus 
perish as soon as may be. And he bids me say, that 
if you kill not the child, but in any way save it alive, 
you shall die a terrible death: and it is I who am 
ordered to see it exposed.”’ 

111. Hearing this, the cowherd took up the child 
and returned by the same way and came to his stead- 
ing. Now it chanced that his wife too had been 
expecting her time every day, and providence so 
ordained that she was brought to bed while her man 
was away in the city. Each of them was anxious for 
the other, the husband being afraid about his wife’s 
travail, and the wife because she knew not why 
Harpagus had so unwontedly sent for her husband. 
So when he returned and came before her, she was 
startled by the unexpected sight and asked him before 


1 In the north-western part of Media: modern Azer- 
balan. 
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he could speak why Harpagus had so instantly sum- 
moned him, “ Wife,” he said, “ when I came to the 
city, [ saw and heard what I would I had never seen 
and what I would had never happened to our masters 
All the house of Harpagus was full of weeping ; and 
I was astonished, and entered in; and immediately 
I sawa child laid there struggling and crying, decked 
out with gold and many-coloured raiment. And when 
Harpagus saw me, he bade me take the child with all 
speed and bear it away and lay it where there are most 
wild beasts in the mountains: it was Astyages, he 
said, who laid this command on me, and Harpagus 
threatened me grievously if I did not do his will. So 
I took up the child and bore him away, supposing 
him to be the child of someonein the household; for 
I could never have guessed whose he was. But I was 
amazed at seeing him decked with gold and raiment, 
and at hearing moreover the manifest sound of weep- 
ing in the house of Harpagus. Very soon on the way 
I heard all the story from a servant who brought me 
out of the city and gave the child into my charge: 
to wit, that it was the son of Mandane the king’s 
daughter and Cambyses the son of Cyrus. And now, 
here is the child.” 

112. And with that the cowherd uncovered it 
and showed it But when the woman saw how fine 
and fair the child was, she fell a-weeping and laid 
hold of the man’s knees and entreated him by 
no means to expose him. But the husband said he 
could do no other; for, he said, there would be com- 
ings of spies from Harpagus to see what was done, 
and he must die a terrible death if he did not obey. 
So then bemg unable to move her husband, the 
woman said next: “Since I cannot move you from your 
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purpose to expose, then do you do this, if needs must 
that a child be seen exposed. Know that I too have 
borne a child, but it was dead; take it now and lay 
it out, but, for the child of the daughter of Astyages, 
let us rear it as it were our own; so shall you escape 
punishment for offending against our masters, and we 
shall have taken noevil counsel. For the child that is 
dead will have royal burial, and he that is alive will 
not lose his life.”’ 

113. Thinking that his wife counselled him ex. 
ceeding well in his present strait, the cowherd 
straightway did as she said. He gave his wife 
the child whom he had brought to kill him, and 
his own dead child he put into the chest wherein 
he carried the other, and decked it with all the 
other child’s adornment and laid it out in the most 
desolate part of the mountains. Then on the third 
day after the laying out of the child, the cowherd 
left one of his herdsmen to guard it and went to the 
city, where he came to Harpagus’ house and said he 
was ready to show the child’s dead body. Harpagus 
sent the most trusty of his bodyguard, and these 
saw for him and buried the cowherd’s child. So it 
was buried: and the cowherd’s wife took and reared 
the boy who was afterwards named Cyrus; but she 
gave him not that but some other name. 

114. Now when the boy was ten years old, it was 
revealed in some such wise as this who he was, 

He was playing in the village where these herds- 
-men’s quarters were: there he was playing in the 
road with others of his age. The boys in their 
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play chose for their king that one who passed for 
the son of the cowherd. Then he set them severally 
to their tasks, some to the building of houses, some 
to be Ins bodyguard, one (as I suppose) to be 
the King’s Eye; to another he gave the right of 
bringing him messages; to each he gave his proper 
work. Now one of these boys who played with 
him was son to Artembares, a notable Median; as 
he did not obey the command Cyrus gave him, Cyrus 
bade the other boys seize him, and when they did 
so he dealt very roughly with the boy and scourged 
him. As soon as he was loosed, very angry at the 
wrong done him, he went down to his father in the 
city and complained of what he had met with at the 
hands of the son of Astyages’ cowherd,—not calling 
him Cyrus, for that name had not yet been given. 
Artembares went with his anger fresh upon him to 
Astyages, bringing his son and telling of the cruel 
usage he had had: “O King,” said he, “see the 
outrage done to us by the son of your slave, the son 
of a cowherd!” and with that he showed his son’s 
shoulders. 

115. When Astyages heard and saw, he was ready 
to avenge the boy in justice to Artembares’ rank: so 
he sent for the cowherd and his son. When they were 
both present, Astyages said, fixing his eyes on Cyrus, 
“Is it you, then, the son of such a father, who have 
dared to deal so despitefully with the son of the 
ereatest of my courtiers?” “Nay, master,” answered 
Cyrus, “what I did to him I did with justice. The 
boys of the village, of whom he was one, chose me 
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in their play to be their king: for they thought me 
the fittest to rule. The other boys then did as I 
bid them: but this one was disobedient and cared 
nothing for me, till he got his deserts. So now if I 
deserve punishment for this, here am I to take it.” 

116. While he spoke, it seemed to Astyages that 
he recognised Cyrus; the fashion of the boy’s 
countenance was like (he thought) to his own, and 
his manner of answering was freer than customary: 
and the time of the exposure seemed to agree with 
Cyrus’ age Being thereby astonished, he sat awhile 
silent; but when at last with difficulty he could 
collect his wits, he said (for he desired to rid him- 
self of Artembares and question the cowherd with 
none present), “I will so act, Artembares, that you 
and your son shall have no cause of complaint.” 
So he sent Artembares away, and the servants led 
Cyrus within at Astyages’ bidding. Then, the cowherd 
being left quite alone, Astyages asked him whence he 
had got the boy and from whose hands. The cowherd 
answered that Cyrus was his own son and that the 
mother was still in his house. “ You are ill advised,’ 
said Astyages, “if you desire to find yourself in a 
desperate strait,’—and with that he made a sign to 
the guard to seize him. Then under stress of necessity 
the cowherd declared to him all the story, telling all 
truly as it had happened from the beginning: and 
at the last he prayed and entreated that the king 
would pardon him. 

117. When the truth had been so declared Asty- 
ages took thereafter less account of the cowherd, but 
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he was very wroth with Harpagus and bade the guards 
summon him MHarpagus came, and Astyages asked 
him, “ Harpagus, in what manner did you kill the boy, 
my daughter's son, whom I gave you?” Harpagus saw 
the cowherd in the house, and did not take the way 
of falsehood, lest he should be caught and confuted : 
“ O King,” he said, “ when I took the boy, I thought 
and considered how I should do you pleasure, and 
not offend against you, yet not be held a murderer by 
your daughter or yourself. Thisthen I did: I called 
to me yonder cowherd, and gave over the child to him, 
telling him that it was you who gave the command to 
kill it. And that was the truth; for such was your 
command. ButI gave the child with the charge that 
the cowherd should lay it on a desolate mountain- 
side, and wait there and watch till it be dead; and I 
threatened him with all punishments if he did not 
accomplish this. Then, when he had done what he 
was bid, and the child was dead, I sent the trustiest 
of my eunuchs and by them I saw and buried the 
body. This, O king, is the tale of the matter, and 
such was the end of the boy.” 

118. So Harpagus spoke the plain truth. Astyages 
hid the anger that he had against him for what had 
been done, and first he related the story again to 
Harpagus as he had heard it from the cowherd, 
then, after so repeating it, he made an end by 
saying that the boy was alive and good had come 
of it all. “For,” so he said in his speech, “I was 
greatly afflicted about this boy, and it weighed 
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heavily on me that I was estranged trom my 
daughter. Now, therefore, in this lucky turn of 
fortune, send your own son to the boy who is newly 
come, and come hither to dine with me, for I am 
about to make sacrifice for the safety of my grandson 
to the gods to whom this honour is due.”’ 

119. When Harpagus heard this he did obeisance 
and went to his home, greatly pleased to find that 
his offence had served the needful end and that he 
was invited to dinner in honour of this fortunate day. 
Coming in, he bade his only son, a boy of about 
thirteen years of age, to go to Astyages’ palace and 
do whatever the king commanded, and in his great 
joy he told his wife all that had happened. But 
when Harpagus’ son came, Astyages cut his throat 
and tearing him limb from limb roasted some and 
boiled some of the flesh, and the work being 
finished kept allinreadiness. So when it came to the 
hour for dinner and Harpagus was present among 
the rest of the guests, dishes of sheeps’ flesh were 
set before Astyages and the others, but Harpagus 
was served with the flesh of his own son, all but the 
head and hands and feet, which lay apart covered up 
in a basket. And when Harpagus seemed to have 
eaten his fill, Astyages asked him, “ Are you pleased 
with your meal, Harpagus?” “Exceeding well 
pleased,” Harpagus answered. Then those whose 
business it was brought him in the covered basket 
the head and hands and feet of his son, and they 
stood before Harpagus and bade him uncover and 
take of them what he would. MHarpagus did so; 
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he uncovered and saw what was left of his son: 
this he saw, but he mastered himself and was not 
dismayed. Astyages asked him, “Know you what 
beast’s flesh you have eaten?’ “ Yea,” he said, “I 
know, and all that the king does is pleasing to me.” 
With that answer he took the rest of the flesh and 
went to his house, purposing then, as I suppose, to 
collect and bury all. 

120. Thus did Astyages punish Harpagus. But, 
to aid him to resolve about Cyrus, he called to him 
the same Magians who had interpreted his dream 
as I have said: and when they came Astyages asked 
them how they had interpreted his vision They 
answered as before, and said that the boy must have 
been made king had he lived and not died first. 
Then said Astyages, “‘The boy is saved and alive, 
and when he was living in the country the boys of 
his village made him king, and he did duly all that 
is done by true kings: for he assigned to each 
severally the places of bodyguards and sentinels and 
messengers and all else, and so ruled. And to what, 
think you, does this tend?” “If the boy is alive,” 
said the Magians, “and has been made king 
without foreknowledge, then fear not for aught that 
he can do but keep a good heart: he will not be 
made king a second time. Know that even in our 
prophecies it is often but a small thing that has been 
foretold, and the perfect fulfilment of the dream is 
but a trifling matter.” “I too, ye Magians,” said 
Astyages, “am much of your mind—that the dream 
came true when the boy was called king, and that I 
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have no more to fear from him. Nevertheless 
consider well and advise me what shall be safest 
both for my house and for you.” The Magians 
said, “ King, we too are much concerned that your 
sovereignty should stand: for in the other case it 
goes away from your nation to this boy who is a 
Persian, and so we Medes are enslaved and deemed 
of no account by the Persians, being as we are of 
another blood, but while you are established king, 
who are our countryman, we have our share of power, 
and great honour is paid us by you. Thus, then, it 
behoves us by all means to take thought for you and 
your sovereignty. And at the present time if we 
saw any danger we would declare all to you: but 
now the dream has had but a trifling end, and we 
ourselves have confidence and counsel you to be 
hke-minded. As for this boy, send him away from 
your sight to the Persians and to his parents.” 

121. Hearing this, Astyages was glad, and calling 
Cyrus, “ My lad,” he said, “I did you wrong by 
reason of the vision I had in a dream, that meant 
naught: now therefore, get you to the Persians, and 
good luck go with you; I will send those that shall 
guide you. When you are there you shall find a 
father and mother of other estate than Mitradates 
the cowherd and his wife.” 

122. So said Astyages and sent Cyrus away. 
When he returned to Cambyses’ house, his parents 
received him there, and learning who he was they 
welcomed him heartily, for they had supposed that 
long ago he had straightway been killed, and they 
asked him how his life had been saved. Then he 
told them, and said that till now he had known 
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giving him nets to carry as if he were a huntsman, 
The messenger was charged to give Cy1us the hare 
and bid him by word of mouth cut it open with his 
own hands, none other being present. 

124. All this was done. Cyrus took the hare and 
slit it and read the paper which was in 1t; the writing 
was as follows: “Son of Cambyses, seeing that the 
gods watch over you (for else you had not so pros- 
pered) do you now avenge yourself on Astyages, 
your murderer; for according to his intent you are 
dead; it is by the gods’ doing, and mine, that you 
live. Methinks you have long ago heard the story of 
what was done concerning yourself and how Astyages 
entreated me because I slew you not but gave you to 
the cowherd. If then you will be counselled by me, 
you shall rule all the country which is now ruled by 
Astyages. Persuade the Persians to rebel, and lead 
their army against the Medes; then you have your 
desire, whether I be appointed to command the army 
against you or some other notable man among the 
Medians; for they will of themselves revolt from 
Astyages and join you and endeavour to pull him down. 
Seeing then that all here is ready, do as I say anddo 
it quickly.” 

125. When Cyrus heard this, he considered how 
most cunningly he might persuade the Persians to 
revolt; and this he thought most apt to the occasion, 
and this he did: writing what he would on a paper, 
he gathered an assembly of the Persians, and then 
unfolded the paper and declared that Astyages ap- 
pointed him leader of the Persian armies. “ Now,” 
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said he in his speech, “1 bid you all, men of Persia, 
to come each of you with a sickle.” (There are many 
tribes in Persia : those of them whom Cyrus assembled 
and persuaded to revolt from the Medes were the 
Pasargadae, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. On these 
hang all the other Persians. The chief tribe is that 
of the Pasargadae ; to them belongs the clan of the 
Achaemenidae, the royal house of Persia. The other 
Persian tribes are the Panthialaei, the Derusiaei, and 
the Germanii, all tillers of the soil, and the Dai, 
the Mardi, the Dropici, the Sagartii, all wandering 
herdsmen. ) 

126. So when they all came with sickles as com- 
manded, Cyrus bade them clear and make service- 
able in one day a certain thorny tract of Persia, 
of eighteen or twenty furlongs each way in ex- 
tent. The Persians accomplished the appointed 
task ; Cyrus then commanded them to wash them- 
selves and come on the next day; and mean- 
while, gathering together his father’s goats and 
sheep and oxen in one place, he slew and prepared 
them as a feast for the Persian host, providing 
also wine and all foods that were most suitable. 
When the Persians came on the next day he made 
them sit and feast in a meadow. After dinner he 
asked them which pleased them best, their task of 
yesterday or their present state. They answered 
that the difference was great: all yesterday they 
had had nought but evil, to-day nought but good. 
Then taking their word from their mouths Cyrus laid 
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bare all his purpose, and said: “This is your case, 
men of Persia: obey me and you shall have these 
good things and ten thousand others besides with no 
toil and slavery; but if you will not obey me you 
will have labours unnumbered, hke to your toil of 
yesterday. Now, therefore, do as I bid you, and 
win your freedom. For I think that I myself was 
saved by a marvellous providence to take this work 
in hand; and I deem you full as good men as 
the Medes in war and in all else. All this is 
true; wherefore now revolt from Astyages with all 
speed !” 

127 The Persians had long been ill content that 
the Medes should rule them, and now having got 
them a champion they were glad to win their freedom. 
But when Astyages heard that Cyrus was at this busi- 
ness, he sent a messenger to summon him; Cyrus bade 
the messenger bring back word that Astyages would 
see him sooner than he desired MHearing this, 
Astyages armed all his Medians, and was so infatu- 
ated that he forgot what he had done to Harpagus, 
and appointed him to command the army. So no 
sooner had the Medes marched out and joined battle 
with the Persians than some of them deserted to the 
enemy, and some of set purpose played the coward 
and fled; those only fought who had not shared 
Harpagus’ counsels. 

128 Thus the Median army was foully scattered. 
Astyages, hearing this, sent a threatening message 
to Cyrus, “that even so he should not go un- 
punished ’’; and with that he took the Magians who 
interpreted dreams and had persuaded him to let 
Cyrus go free, and impaled them; then he armed 
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the Medes who were left in the city, the youths and 
old men. Leading these out, and encountering the 
Persians, he was worsted: Astyages himself was 
taken prisoner, and lost the Median army which 
he led. 

129. He being then a captive, Harpagus came and 
exulted over him and taunted him, and with much 
other bitter mockery he brought to mind his banquet, 
when Astyages had fed Harpagus on his son’s flesh, 
and asked Astyages what it was to be a slave after 
having been a king. Fixing his gaze on Harpagus, 
Astyages asked, “Think you that this, which Cyrus 
has done, is your work ?” “ It was I,” said the other, 
“who wrote the letter; the accomplishment of the 
work is justly mine.” “Then,” said Astyages, “ you 
stand confessed the most foolish and most unjust 
man on earth; most foolish, in giving another the 
throne which you might have had for yourself, if the 
present business be indeed your doing ; most unjust, 
in enslaving the Medes by reason of that banquet. 
For if at all hazards another and not yourself must 
possess the royal power, then in justice some Mede 
should enjoy it, not a Persian: but now you have 
made the Medes, who did you no harm, slaves instead 
of masters and the Persians, who were the slaves, are 
now the masters of the Medes.” 

130. Thus Astyages was deposed from his sove- 
reignty after a reign of thirty-five years: and the 
Medians were made to bow down before the Per- 
sians by reason of Astyages’ cruelty. They had 
ruled all Asia beyond the Halys for one hundred 
and twenty-eight years,? from which must be taken 
the time when the Scythians held sway. At a later 


1 687 to 559 Bc, The Seythians ruled 634-606 B.c., 
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time they repented of what they now did, and re- 
belled against Darius!; but they were defeated in 
battle and brought back mto subjection. But now, 
in Astyages’ time, Cyrus and the Persians rose in 
revolt against the Medes, and from this time ruled 
Asia. As for Astyages, Cyrus did him no further 
harm, and kept him in his own house till Astyages 
died. 

This is the story of the birth and upbringing of 
Cyrus, and thus he became king; and afterwards, as 
I have already related, he subdued Croesus in punish- 
ment for the unprovoked wrong done him ; and after 
this victory he became sovereign of all Asia. 

131. As to the usages of the Persians, 1 know 
them to be these. It is not their custom to make 
and set up statues and temples and altars, but those 
who make such they deem foolish, as I suppose, be- 
cause they never believed the gods, as do the Greeks, 
to be in the hkeness of men; but they call the whole 
circle of heaven Zeus, and to lim they offer sacrifice 
on the highest peaks of the mountains: they sacri- 
fice also to the sun and moon and earth and fire and 
water and winds. These are the only gods to whom 
they have ever sacrificed from the beginning; they 
have learnt later, to sacmfice to the “heavenly” ? 
Aphrodite, from the Assyrians and Arabians. She is 
called by the Assynans Myhitta, by the Arabians 
Alilat, by the Persians Mitra. 

132. And this is their fashion of sacrifice to the 
aforesaid gods: when about to sacrifice they neither 
build altars nor kindle fire, they use no libations, nor 
music, nor fillets, nor barley meal; but to whomso- 
ever of the gods a man will sacrifice, he leads the 

3 In 520 b.c.; the event is recorded in a cuneiform in- 
scription * See note on ch 105 
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beast to an open space and then calls on the god, 
himself wearing a crown on his cap, of myrtle for 
choice. To pray for blessings for himself alone 1s 
not Jawful for the sacrificer; rather he prays that it 
may be well with the king and all the Persians ; for 
he reckons himself among them. He then cuts the 
victim limb from limb into portions, and having 
roasted the flesh spreads the softest grass, trefoil by 
choice, and places all of it on this. When he has 
so disposed it a Magian comes near and chants over 
it the song of the birth of the gods, as the Persian 
tradition relates it; for no sacrifice can be offered 
without a Magian Then after a little while the 
sacrificer carries away the flesh and uses it as he 
pleases. 

133. The day which every man most honours is 
his own birthday. On this he thinks it right to 
serve a more abundant meal than on other days; 
before the rich are set oxen or horses or camels 
or asses, roasted whole in ovens; the poorer serve 
up the lesser kinds of cattle. Their courses are 
few, the dainties that follow are many and not 
all served together. This is why the Persians say 
of the Greeks, that they rise from table still hungry, 
because not much dessert is set before them: were 
this too given to the Greek (say the Persians) 
he would never cease eating. They are greatly 
given to wine; none may vomit or make water in 
another’s presence. This then is prohibited among 
them. Moreover it is their custom to deliberate 
about the gravest matters when they are drunk; 
and what they approve in their counsels is proposed 
to them the next day by the master of the house 
where they deliberate, when they are now sober ; 
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1 kara Adyor [Te Aeyoudve] Stein. 
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and if being sober they still approve it, they act 
thereon, but if not, they cast it aside. And when 
they have taken counsel about a matter when sober, 
they decide upon it when they are drunk. 

134. When one man meets another in the way, it 
is easy to see if the two are equals; for then with- 
out speaking they kiss each other on the lips ; if the 
difference in rank be but little, it 1s the cheek that is 
kissed ; if it be great, the humbler bows down and 
does obeisance to the other. They honour most of 
all those who dwell nearest them, next those who 
are next farthest removed, and so going ever onwards 
they assign honour by this rule ; those who dwell far- 
thest off they hold least honourable of all; for they 
deem themselves to be in all regards by far the best of 
all men, the rest to have but a proportionate claim to 
merit, till those who dwell farthest away have least 
merit of all. Under the rule of the Medes one tribe 
would even govern another; the Medes held sway 
over all alike and specially over those who dwelt 
nearest to themselves; these ruled their neighbours, 
and the neighbours again those who came next to 
them, on the same plan whereby the Persians assign 
honour; for according as the Median nation ad- 
vanced its dominion farther from home, such was the 
measure of its rule and suzerainty.4 

135. But of all men the Persians most welcome 
foreign customs. They wear the Median dress, 
deeming it more beautiful than their own, and the 
Egyptian cuirass in war. Their luxurious practices 

1 This appears to mean, that the farther off a subject 
nation 1s, the less direct 1s the control exercised by the 
Medes ; on the same principle as that which makes the 


Persians hold their subjects im less and less estimation in 
proportion to their distance from the seat of empire. 
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are of all kinds, and all borrowed; the Greeks 
taught them unnatural vices. Every Persian marries 
many lawful wives, and keeps still more concubines. 

136. After valour in battle it is most reckoned as 
manly merit toshow the greatest number of sons: the 
king sends gifts yearly to him who can show most. 
Numbers, they hold, are strength. They educate 
their boys from five to twenty years old, and teach 
them three things only, riding and archery and truth- 
telling. A boy is not seen by his father before he is 
five years old, but lives with the women: the reason 
of this is that, if the boy should die in the time of 
his rearing, the father may suffer no dolour. 

137. This is a law which I praise; and it 1s a 
praiseworthy law too which suffers not the king 
himself to slay any man for one offence, nor any 
other Persian for one offence to do incurable hurt to 
one of his servants. Not till reckoning shows that 
the offender’s wrongful acts are more and greater than 
his services may a man give vent to his anger. They 
say that none has ever yet killed his father or mother ; 
when suchlike deeds have been done, it cannot be 
but that on inquest made the doer is shown to be 
a child suborned or born of a concubine; for it is 
not to be believed (say they) that a son should kill 
his true parent. 

138. Moreover of what they may not do neither 
may they speak. They hold lying to be foulest 
of all, and next to that debt; for which they have 
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many other reasons, but this in especial, that the 
debtor must needs (so they say) speak some falsehood 
The citizen who has leprosy or the white sickness 
may not come into a town or consort with other Per- 
sians. They say that he is so afflicted because he has 
sinned in some wise against the sun. Many drive 
every stranger, who takes such a disease, out of the 
country; and so they do to white doves, for the 
reason aforesaid. Rivers they chiefly reverence; 
they will neither make water nor spit nor wash their 
hands therein, nor suffer anyone so to do. 

139. There is another thing which always happens 
among them; we have noted it though the Persians 
have not: their names, which agree with the nature 
of their persons and their nobility, all end in the 
same letter, that which the Dorians call san,and the 
lonians sigma; you shall find, if you search, that not 
some but all Persian names alike end in this letter. 

140. So much I can say of them of my own certain 
knowledge. But there are other matters concerning 
the dead which are secretly and obscurely told—how 
the dead bodies of Persians are not buried before 
they have been mangled by bird or dog. That this 
is the way of the Magians I know for a certainty ; 
for they do not conceal the practice. But this is cer- 
tain, that before the Persians bury the body in earth 
they embalm it in wax. These Magians are much 
unlike to the priests of Egypt, as to all other men: 
for the priests count it sacrilege to kill aught that 
lives, save what they sacrifice ; but the Magians kill 
with their own hands every creature, save only dogs 
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and men; they kill all alike, ants and snakes, creeping 
and flying things, and take much pride therein. 
Leaving this custom to be such as it has been from 
the first,t I return now to my former story. 

141. As soon as the Lydians had been subdued by 
the Persians, the Ionians and Aeolians sent messen- 
gers to Cyrus, offering to be his subjects on the same 
terms as those which they had under Croesus. 
Having heard what they proposed, Cyrus told them 
a story. Once, he said, there was a flute-player who 
saw fishes mm the sea and played upon his flute, 
thinking that so they would come out on to the land. 
Being disappointed of his hope, he took a net and 
gathered in and drew out a great multitude of the 
fishes; and seeing them leaping, “You had best,” 
said he, “cease from your dancing now ; you would not 
come out and dance then, when I played to you.” 
The reason why Cyrus told the story to the Ionians 
and Aeolians was that the Jonians, who were ready to 
obey him when the victory was won, had before 
refused when he sent a message asking them to revolt 
from Croesus. So he answered them in his anger. 
But when the message came to the lonians in their 
cities, they fortified themselves severally with walls, 
and assembled in the Panionion,? all except the 
Milesians, with whom alone Cyrus had made a treaty 
on the same terms as that which they had with the 
Lydians. The rest of the Iomans resolved to send 
envoys in the name of them all to Sparta, to ask 
help for the Iomans. 

1 Tat. “let matters stand concerning this custom as it 
was first imstituted”- 2¢, apparently, ‘‘let us be content 
with knowmg that this custom is as 1t has been from its 
origin.” 

2 See ch. 148. 
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142. Now these Ionians, who possessed the 
Panionion, had set their cities in places more 
favoured by skies and seasons than any country 
known to us. For neither to the north of them 
nor to the south nor to the east nor to the west 
does the land accomplish the same effect as Ionia, 
being afflicted here by the cold and wet, there by 
the heat and drought. They use not all the same 
speech but four different dialects. Muletus hes 
farthest south among them, and next to it come 
Myus and Pnene; these are settlements in Caria, 
and they use a common language; Ephesus, Colo- 
phon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of 
them being in Lydia, have a language in common 
which is wholly different from the speech of the 
three cities aforementioned. There are yet three 
Ionian cities, two of them situate on the islands of 
Samos and Chios, and one, Erythrae, on the main- 
land ; the Chians and Erythraeans speak alike, but 
the Samians have a language which is their own 
and none other's. It is thus seen that there are 
four fashions of speech. 

143. Among these Ionians, the Mulesians were 
sheltered from the danger (for they had made a 
treaty), and the islanders among them had nothing 
to fear; for the Phoenicians were not yet subjects 
of the Persians, nor were the Persians themselves 
shipmen. But they of Asia were cut off from the 
rest of the Ionians in no other way save as I shall 
show. The whole Hellenic race was then but small, 
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and the least of all its parts, and the least regarded, 
was the Ionian stock; for saving Athens it had no 
considerable city. Now the Athenians and the rest 
would not be called Ionians, but spurned the name; 
nay, even now the greater number of them seem to 
me to be ashamed of it; but the twelve cities afore- 
said gloried in this name, and founded a holy place 
for themselves which they called the Panionion, and 
agreed among them to allow no other [onians to use 
it (nor indeed did any save the men of Smyrna ask 
to be admitted); 144. even as the Dorians of the 
“ Five-Cities’’—once called the “ Six-Cities’’— country 
forbid the admitting of any of the neighbouring 
Dorians to the Triopian temple, nay, they barred 
from sharing the use of it even those of ‘their own 
body who had broken the temple law. For long 
ago in the games in honour of Triopian Apollo 
they offered certain bronze tripods to the victors; 
and those who won these must not carry them away 
from the temple but dedicate them there to the 
god. Nowa man of Halicarnassus called Agasicles, 
being a winner, disregarded this law, and carrying 
the tripod away nailed it to the wall of his own 
house. For this offence the five cities, Lindus, Ialysus, 
Camirus, Cos, and Cnidus, forbade the sixth city, 
Halicarnassus, to share in the use of the temple. 
Such was the penalty imposed on the Halicarnassians. 
145, As for the Ioniaus, the reason why they made 
twelve cities and would admit no more was in my 
judgment this, that there were twelve divisions of 
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them when they dwelt in Peloponnesus, just as there 
are twelve divisions of the Achaeans who drove the 
Jonians out, Pellene nearest to Sicyon, then Aegira 
and Aegae, where is the never-failing river Crathis, 
from which the river in Italy took its name; Bura 
and Helice, whither the Ionians fled when they were 
worsted in battle by the Achaeans; Aegion, Rhype, 
Patrae, Phareae, and Olenus, where is the great 
river Pirus; Dyme and Tritaeae, the only inland 
cities of all these ; these were the twelve divisions of 
the Ionians, as they are now of the Achaeans. 

146. For this reason the Jonians too made twelve 
cities, and for no other; for it were but foolishness 
to say that these are more truly Ionian or better born 
than the other Ionians; seeing that not the least part 
of them are Abantes from Euboea, who are not Jonians 
even in name, and that there are mingled with them 
Minyans of Orchomenus, Cadmeans, Dryopians, Pho- 
cian seceders from their nation, Molossians, Pelasgian 
Arcadians, Dorians of Epidaurus, and many other 
tribes ; and as for those who came from the very town 
hall of Athens and deem themselves the best born 
of the Ionians, these did not bring wives with them 
to their settlements, but married Carian women whose 
parents they had put to death. For this slaughter, 
these women made a custom and bound themselves 
by oath (and enjoined the same on their daughters) 
that none would sit at meat with her husband nor 
call him by his name, because the men had married 
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them after slaying their fathers and husbands and 
sons. 

147, This happened at Miletus. And for kings 
some of them chose Lycian descendants of Glaucus 
son of Hippolochus, and some Caucones of Pylus, 
descendants of Codrus son of Melanthus, and some 
both. Yet seeing that they set more store by the 
name than the rest of the Ionians, let it be granted 
that those of pure birth are Tonians; and “all are 
Jonians who are of Athenian descent and keep the 
feast Apaturia.t All do so keep it, saving the men of 
Ephesus and Colophon; these are the only Jonians 
who do not keep it, and these by reason, they say, of 
a certain deed of blood. 

148. The Panionion is a sacred ground in Mycale, 
facing the north; 1t was set apart for Poseidon of 
Helicon by the joint will of the Ionians. Mycale is 
a western promontory of the mainland opposite to 
Samos; the Ionians were wont to assemble there 
from their cities and keep the festival to which they 
gave the name of Panionia [The names of all the 
Greek festivals, not the Ionian alone, end alike in 
the same letter, just as do the names of the 
Persians | 

149. I have now told of the Ionian cities. The 
Aeolian cities are these:—Cyme (called “ Phri- 
conian’’),? Lerisae, “the New Fort,” Temnos, Cilla, 


1 A festival celebrated at Athens and most Ionian cities by 
the members of each “ phratria” or clan, lasting three days ; 
on the last day grown-up youths were formally. admitted as 
members of the phratrian. The festival was held in the 
month Pyanepsion (late October and early November). 

* Perhaps so called from a mountain in Aeohs, Phricion, 
near which the Aeolians had been settled before their migra- 
tion to Asia. 
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Notium, Aegiroessa, Pitana, Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynea.! 
These are the ancient Aeolian cities, eleven in 
number; these, too, the mainland cities, were once 
twelve; but one of them, Smyrna, was taken away 
by the Ionians. These Aeolians had settled where 
the land was better than the Ionian territory, but the 
climate was not so good. 

150. Now this is how the Aeolians lost Smyrna. 
Certain men of Colophon, worsted in civil strife and 
banished from their country, had been received by 
them into the town. These Colophonian exiles 
waited for the time when the men of Smyrna were 
holding a festival to Dionysus outside the walls ; they 
then shut the gates and so won the city. Then all 
the Aeolians came to recover it; and an agreement 
was made, whereby the Acolians should receive back 
their movable goods from the Ionians, and quit the 
city. This being done, the other eleven cities divided 
the Smyrnaeans among themselves and made them 
citizens of their own. 

151. These then are the Aeolian cities of the 
mainland, besides those that are situate on Ida, and 
are separate. Among those on the islands, five divide 
Lesbos between them (there was a sixth on Lesbos, 
Arisba, but its people were enslaved by their kinsfolk 
of Methymna); there is one on Tenedos, and one 
again in the “ Hundred isles’? as they are called. 
The men of Lesbos and Tenedos, then, like the 
Ionian islanders, had nothing to fear. The rest of 
the cities took counsel together and resolved to 
follow whither the Ionians should lead. 

1 These places lie betweenSmyrna and Pergamum, on or near 
the coast. But Aegiroessa has not been exactly identified. 


2 A group of small islands between Lesbos and the main- 
land. 
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152. So when the envoys of the Ionians and 
Aeolians came to Sparta (for this was set afoot with 
all speed) they chose the Phocaean, whose name was 
Pythermos, to speak for all. He then put on a 
purple cloak, that as many Spartans as possible might 
assemble to hear him, and stood up and made a long 
speech asking aid for his people. But the Lacedae- 
monians would not listen to him and refused to aid 
the Ionians. So the Ionians departed; but the 
Lacedaemonians, though they had rejected their 
envoys, did nevertheless send men in a ship of fifty 
oars to see (as I suppose) how it fared with Cyrus 
and Ionia. These, coming to Phocaea, sent Lacrines, 
who was the most esteemed among them, to Sardis, to 
repeat there to Cyrus a proclamation of the Lacedae- 
monians, that he must harm no city on Greek terri- 
tory; else the Lacedaemonians would punish him. 

153. When the herald had so spoken, Cyrus (it is 
said) asked the Greeks that were present who and 
how many in number were these Lacedaemonians 
who made him this declaration. When he was told, 
he said to the Spartan herald, “1 never yet feared 
men who have a place set apart in the midst of their 
city where they perjure and deceive each other. 
These, if I keep my health, shall have their own 
mishaps to talk of, not those of the Ionians.” This 
threat he uttered against the whole Greek nation, 
because they have market-places and buy and sell 
there; for the Persians themselves use no market- 
places, nor have they such at all. Presently, 
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entrusting Sardis to a Persian called Tabalus, and 
charging Pactyes, a Lydian, to bring the gold of 
Croesus and the Lydians, he himself marched away 
to Agbatana, taking with him Croesus, and at first 
making no account of the Tonians. For he had 
Babylon on his hands and the Bactrian nation and 
the Sacae and Egyptians; he was minded to lead an 
army himself against these and to send other forces 
against the Ionians. 

154. But no sooner had Cyrus marched away from 
Sardis than Pactyes made the Lydians to revolt from 
Tabalus and Cyrus; and he went down to the sea, 
where, as he had all the gold of Sardis, he hired 
soldiers and persuaded the men of the coast to join 
his army. Then marching to Sardis he penned 
Tabalus in the citadel and besieged him there. 

155. When Cyrus had news of this on his journey, 
he said to Croesus, “ What end am I to make, Croesus, 
of this business’ it seems that the Lydians will 
never cease inaking trouble for me and for themselves. 
It is in my mind that it may be best to make slaves 
of them; for now methinks I have done lke one that 
should slay the father and spare the children. So 
likewise I have taken with me you who were more 
than a father to the Lydians, and handed the city 
over to the Lydians themselves; and then forsooth 
I marvel that they revolt!” So Cyrus uttered his 
thought; but Croesus feared that he would destroy 
Sardis, and thus answered him: “O King, what you 
say is butreasonable. Yet donot ever yield to anger, 
nor destroy an ancient city that is guiltless both of 
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the. former and of the latter offence. For the begin- 
ning was my work, and on my head is the penalty ; 
but it is Pactyes, in whose charge you left Sardis, 
who does this present wrong; let him therefore be 
punished. But let the Lydians be pardoned; and 
lay on them this command, that they may not revolt 
or be dangerous to you; send, I say, and forbid 
them to possess weapons of war, and command 
them to wear tunics under their cloaks and buskins 
on their feet, and to teach their sons lyre-playing 
and song and dance and huckstering. Then, O king, 
you will soon see them turned to women instead of 
men; and thus you need not fear lest they revolt.” 

156. Such counsel Croesus gave Cyrus, because he 
thought this was better for the Lydians than to be 
sold as slaves; he knew that without some reasonable 
plea he could not change the king’s purpose, and 
feared that even if the Lydians should now escape 
they might afterwards revolt and be destroyed by 
the Persians. Cyrus was pleased by this counsel; 
he abated his anger and said he would follow 
Croesus’ advice. Then calling Mazares, a Mede, he 
charged him to give the Lydians the commands 
which Croesus advised; further, to enslave all the 
others who had joined the Lydians in attacking 
Sardis; and as for Pactyes himself, to bring him 
by whatever means into his presence alive. 

157. Having given these commands on his journey, 
he marched away into the Persian country. But 
Pactyes, learning that an army sent against him was 
drawing near, was affrighted and fled to Cyme. 
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Mazares the Mede, when he came to Sardis with what- 
ever part he had of Cyrus’ army and found Pactyes’ 
followers no longer there, first of all compelled the 
Lydians to carry out Cyrus’ commands; and by his 
order they changed their whole manner of life. 
After this, he sent messengers to Cyme demanding 
that Pactyes be given up. The Cymaeans resolved 
to make the god at Branchidae their judge as to 
what counsel they should take; for there was there 
an ancient place of divination, which ali the lonians 
and Aeolians were wont to consult; the place is 
in the land of Miletus, above the harbour of 
Panormus. 

158. The men of Cyme then sent to Branchidae 
to inquire of the shrine what they should do in the 
matter of Pactyes that should be most pleasing to 
the gods; and the oracle replied that they must give 
Pactyes up to the Persians. When this answer came 
back to them, they set about giving him up. But 
while the greater part were for doing this, Aristo- 
dicus son of Heracles, a notable man among the 
citizens, stayed the men of Cyme from this deed; for 
he disbelieved the oracle and thought that those who 
had inquired of the god spoke untruly; till at last 
a second band of inquirers was sent to inquire con- 
cerning Pactyes, among whom was Aristodicus. 

159. When they came to Branchidae Aristodicus 
speaking for all put this question to the oracle: 
“Q King, Pactyes the Lydian hath fled to us for 
refuge to save him from a violent death at the hands 
of the Persians; and they demand him of us, bidding 
the men of Cyme to give him up. But we, for all 
that we fear the Persian power, have not made bold 
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to give up this our suppliant, until thy will be clearly 
made known to us, whether we shall do this or not.”’ 
Thus Aristodicus questioned; and the god gave again 
the same answer, that Pactyes should be delivered up 
to the Persians. With that Aristodicus did as he had 
already purposed; he went round about the temple, 
and stole away the sparrows and all other families of 
nestling birds that were in it. But while he so did, 
a voice (they say) came out of the inner shrine calling 
to Aristodicus, and saying, “ Thou wickedest of men, 
wherefore darest thou do this? wilt thou rob my 
temple of those that take refuge with me?”” Then 
Aristodicus had his answer ready: “O King,” said 
he, “wilt thou thus save thine own suppliants, yet 
bid the men of Cyme deliver up theirs?’’ But the 
god made answer, “ Yea, 1 do bid them, that ye may 
the sooner perish for your impiety, and never again 
come to inquire of my oracle concerning the giving 
up of them that seek refuge with you.”’ 

160. When this answer was brought to the hearing 
of the Cymaeans they sent Pactyes away to Mytilene ; 
for they desired neither to perish for delivering him 
up nor to be besieged for keeping him with them. 
Then Mazares sent a message to Mytilene demanding 
the surrender of Pactyes, and the Mytilenaeans pre- 
pared to give him, for a price; I cannot say with 
exactness how much it was, for the bargain was 
never fulfilled; for when the Cymaeans learnt that 
the Mytilenaeans had this in hand, they sent a ship 
to Lesbos and brought Pactyes away to Chios. 
Thence he was dragged out of the temple of City- 
guarding Athene and delivered up by the Chians, 
they receiving in return Atarneus, which is a district 
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ddsryOs YVOMEVOS, 6Te Xiwv ovdeis é éx Tob ‘Arapvéos 
TOUTOU oUTE ovnas Kpibeav Tpoyvatv é7roseeTo 
Gedy ovdevt ouTe TE [LLLA.T OL ETETTETO aprrot Tou 
évOebrev, amelxero Te TOD TAVTOY ip@v Ta TwavTa 
de THS KOPNS TAT NS rev opeva. 

161. Xtoe yey vUV Taxriny eedocar | Mafapys 
dé weTa TadTa éoTpaTeveTo eT TOUS TUmTTOALOP- 
KNOAVTAS TaBanon, Kal TovTo pev II penvéas é&nv- 
dpaTooicato, TovTO be Maudvdpou Teolov Tay 
er é0pa.ue AHinv TOLew MEVOS TP oTpar®, May- 
yo iny TE BOAUTWS. feETS 88 tadta adrixa 
vouc@ TENEVTA. 

162. A rob avevros 6é TOUTOU, "Apraryos Kare By 
dicdoyos THS oTpaTnyins, yevos Kab avros cov 
Moos, Tov o Mydev Bacirevs ‘Aorudyns aVOLO 
Tpat etn earce, 0 07® Kvpo tip Bacidninv oury- 
KaTepyacdUevos. ouTos avn) p TOTE bro Kuvpou 
oT parnyos amobex Geis OS am iKxeTo és THY ‘Toviny, 
aipee TAS mohas XOpact Oxeos yap TELXN PEAS 
Towjoese, TO EVOEDTEY YwOMATA YOY TPOS Ta Telyea 
érroplec. 

163. Ilparn de Paxaiy "Tewvins emrexelpnoe. 
of 0€ Dwxatrées ouTOL pavTininas paKpnot 
TpATou “EAN HVOV EXPT ATO, Kal TOV TE “Adpinv 
Kal THY Tuponviny Kal thv “IBnpinvy Kal tov 
Taptycoov OUTOL EiGL OL KaTadeEavres: évautin- 
NovTo O€ ov oTpoyyUnaL vnuot QNAG TEVTNKOV- 
TEpOLTL, CTP LCOMEVOL dé és TOY Taptace ov mpoa- 
pirées éyévovto 7H Bacirtée tov Taptrnocior, 
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in Mysia over against Lesbos. The Persians thus 
received Pactyes and kept him guarded, that they 
might show him to Cyrus; and for a long time no 
Chian would offer sacrifice of barley meal from this 
land of Atarneus to any god, or make sacrificial cakes 
of what grew there; nothing that came from that 
country might be used for any sacred rite 

161. Pactyes being then delivered up by the 
Chians, Mazares presently led his army agamst those 
who had helped to besiege Tabalus, and he enslaved 
the people of Priene, and overran the plain of the 
Maeandrus, to get forage for his army, and Magnesia 
likewise. Immediately after this he died of a 
sickness. 

162. After his death Harpagus came down to suc- 
eeed him in his command, a Median like Mazares ; 
this is that Harpagus who was entertained by Asty- 
ages the Median king at that unnatural feast, and 
who helped to win the kingship for Cyrus. This 
man was now made general by Cyrus. When he 
came to [onia, he took the cities by building mounds ; 
he would drive the men within their walls and then 
build mounds against the walls and so take the 
cities. 

163. Phocaea was the first Ionian town that he 
assailed. These Phocaeans were the earliest of the 
Greeks to make long sea-voyages: 1t was they who 
discovered the Adriatic Sea, and Tyrrhenia, and 
Iberia, and Tartessus,! not sailing in round freight- 
ships but in fifty-oared vessels. When they came to 
Tartessus they made friends with the king of the 


1 The lower valley of the Guadalquivir. Later Tartessus 
was identified with Gades (Cadiz), which Herodotus (iv. 8) 
calls Gadira. 
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T® ovvoua pev TV A pyavd avios, eTupavvevce bé 
Tapryccod oyd@xovra ered, éBioce dé wavrTa 
loot Kal EKATOV. TOUT 57) 7 avdpt ™ poo 
prrees of Dwxarées 0TH OH TL eyEVOVTO OS Ta pey 
TpaTa opéas ex MUTFOVTAS “Leoviny éxéXeve THS 
eourod xepns oinioas dou Bovdovras: pera Oé, 
@S TOUTO ye ove érretOe TOUS Poxaréas, 0 oe 
mu opevos TOV Mijoov map AaUTOY WS abfoiro, 
édidou ot Xenuara TELXOS TeptBareo Pat THY 
TOAD, edidou be aperdéws® Kal yap Kal a T€eptooos 
TOD TELXEOS OUK OMryOL oTASLoL cial, TOUTO O€ Trav 
rALOov peydhov Kab ev cUVapuoT mevor. 

164. To pev 67) Teixos toto. Pwoxaredor TpOTY 
TOL@OE eferoinn. 0 Oe" ‘Aptrayos Os em race THY 
oTpATIND, éTroMopKec avuTovs, T POs XOLLEVOS ured. 
as ob xataypd et Bovrovras Poxarees Tpopa- 
Keovea Eva wodvoy Tov TELYEOS épelrfrar Kat olKn jock 
év Katep@cat. ot b€ Paxarées TEpLN LEK TEOVTES 
7H SovAoc UV épacay Oéreuv Bovrevoac bat 
Heony play Ka ementa Umroxpiveeo Oat év @ 0€ 
Bouredovrar avrol, amayaryely éxeivov éxéXevor 
THY OTpAaTInY ATO TOD TEeLyeos. oO 8 “ “Aprraryos 
Gdn eldévas pmev ev Ta éxelvos péAXoLev Troueeey, 
Geos 6é ope Taprévad BovrsvoacFat, ep @ ov 
O "Apraryos amo TOD TELyeos amrnyaye THY oTpa- 
TInV, Ob Poxacées éy TOUT KATAOTATAVT ES Tas 
TEVTNKOVTEPOUS, eo Bépevor TEKVA Kat yuvaticas Ka 
emu ha, TAVTG, Tpos 6é Kal Ta ayahpara Ta, éx 
TOV ipéiy kal ta ddra avay para, Yopis 6 Tt 
Naros 7 dos y ypapn nv, Ta Oe adda m dT a, 
écbévtes nal avo éo Bapres em Neoy émrt Xiov. THY 
6€ Dwxainv éonuwleicav avipav Exyov ot Wépoa, 
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Tartessians, whose name was Arganthonius; he ruled 
Tartessus for eighty years and lived an hundred and 
twenty.t The Phocaeans so won this man’s friendship 
that he first entreated them to Jeave Ionia and settle 
in his country where they would; and then, when he 
could not persuade them to that, and learnt from ° 
them how the Median power was increasing, he gave 
them money to build a wall round their city there- 
with. Without stint he gave it; for the circuit of 
the wall is of many furlongs, and all this is made 
of great stones well fitted together. 

164. In such a manner was the Phocaeans’ wall 
fully made. Harpagus marched against the city and 
besieged it, but he made overtures, and said that it 
would suffice him if the Phocaeans would demolish 
one bastion of the wall and dedicate one house. 
But the Phocaeans, very wroth at the thought of 
slavery, said they desired to take counsel for one day, 
and then they would answer, but while they were 
consulting, Harpagus must, they said, withdraw his 
army from the walls. Harpagus said that he knew 
well what they purposed to do, but that nevertheless 
he would suffer them to take counsel. So while Har- 
pagus withdrew his army from the walls, the Phocae- 
ans launched their fifty-oared ships, placed in them 
their children and women and all movable goods, 
besides the statues from the temples and all things 
therein dedicated save bronze or stonework or 
painting, and then themselves embarked and set 
sail for Chios; and the Persians took Phocaea, thus 
left uninhabited. 


1 A common Greek tradition, apparently ; Anacreon (Fr. 8) 
says ‘‘Il would not... rule Tartessus for an hundred and 
fifty years.” 
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165. 0: dé Dwxatées, érrerte opt Ntos Tas 
V}TOUS tas Oivotacas Kareomévas ouK éBovhovto 
avevpéevola Toe, SetmaivorTes un al mev eu- 
TO ptov YEVOVT OL,  O€ avr ey YATOS arroK dno OF 
TOUTOV elvexa, Tp0s TAUTA ob Peowarées EoTENAOVTO 
és Kupvor- éy yep TH iRUpyp elKoot ETESL T p0- 
TEpov TOUT@Y &K Geom poriov AVETTITAVTO TONY, 
Th obvowa AY “Ahad. ‘Apyavdavios dé TYE 
KAUTA HON TETENEUTIICEE. TTENAOMEVOL Sé él THv 
Kupvoy, TPOTA KATATAEVTAVTES és tiv Doxainv 
Karepovevo ay rav Wepoéwy TH DHvVAAKID, Y 
ed povpee mapadeta per Tapa “Apt dyou THY 
mon. peta Oé, Os TOUTO odt eEepyacto, € emroL}- 
TAVTO ioxupas KaTdpas TO UTONELTOMEDD ¢ EWUTOV 
TOU oréhou, TOs be TAUT IO eat pvopov oLd1)pEov 
KaTeTOVvT oa Kal QLOTAY [Ln arpty és Baoxainv 

Heew mply 7} TOV pvdpov Tobtov avadavivac. 
oTehRoueveov 6€ avTtav érl rh Kupvov, bmepn- 
poeas TOV ATT OV éaBe Todos TE KL OLKTOS THS 
TONLOS Kab Tov neov THIS NOPNS, Yrevdopxtot bé 
evo EVOL amémheov oTiaw €9 THY Poxainy. ov 
dé AUT@Y TO OpKLoy edtrAaccov, aepOévTes ex TaV 
Oivovacéwv émnXeov. 

166. Ereire 6é és TY Kuvpvov dmixovTo, oixeor 
Koy pera TOV TpOTEpov aT KO WEVOV er’ érea 
TevTE, Kab ipa évid pvc avTo. Kab Hyov yap on 
Kat epepov TOUS TEptotKous aravrTas, oT parev- 
OvTaL OV er AaUTOUS KOW® Oye XPNTApevoe 
Tuponvot Kab Kapyydéviot, yqual EKATEPOL ef 
KOVTA. ol be Pwxarées wWANPwWOAaVTES Kal avrol 
Ta Thola, éovTa aprO pov ef KOvTa, avtialoyv és 
70 Zapdoviov Kadeduevov médayos. cvppio- 
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165. The Phocaeans would have bought of the 
Chians the islands called Oenussae!; but the Chians 
would not sell them, because they feared that the 
islands would become a market and so their own 
island be cut off from its trade: so the Phocaeans 
made ready to sail to Cyrnus,? where at the command 
of an oracle they had twenty years before this built 
a city called Alalia. Arganthonius was by this time 
dead. While making ready for their voyage, they 
first sailed to Phocaea, where they slew the Persian 
guard to whom Harpagus had entrusted the defence 
of the city; and this being done, they called down 
mighty curses on whosoever of themselves should 
stay behind when the rest sailed. Not only so, but 
they sank in the sea a mass of iron, and swore never 
to return to Phocaea before the iron should again 
appear. But while they prepared to voyage to Cyrnus, 
more than half of the citizens were taken with a 
longing and a pitiful sorrow for the city and the life 
of their land, and they broke their oath and sailed 
back to Phocaea. Those of them who kept the oath 
set out to sea from the Oenussae. 

166. And when they came to Cyrnus they dwelt 
there for five years as one body with those who had 
first come, and they founded temples there. But 
they harried and plundered all their neighbours: 
wherefore the Tyrrhenians and Carchedonians made 
common cause against them, and sailed to attack 
them each with sixty ships. The Phocaeans also 
manned their ships, sixty in number, and met the 
enemy in the sea called Sardonian. They joined 


1 Between Chios and the mainland 
2 Corsica. 
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yovrov é 7H vaupaxin Kadpein TL vin Toit 
Poxaredor éyévero- at bev yap TETOEPGKOVT A: ope 
veEs SuepOdpycay, at 6€ elxoct a mepleodoas 
noav ax pyoros anectpapato yap TOUS eu Bo- 
NOUS. KaTaTh@oayTes dé és THY ‘Adahiny avé- 
NaBov ta Téxva Kal Tas yuvatcas Kal THY &AANY 
KTholw bony olat te éylvovTo ai vées ods Grey, 
Kat @rerta amévtes tHy Kuvpvov érreov és 
“Pajrysov. 

167. Tov 6é StapPapercear VEOV TOUS avdpus 
of TE Kapyndoviot Kab Ob Tuponvoi [Suéhaxov, TOV 
dé Tuponvay ot ‘Ayurdaior] * ékayov Te aura 
TOMO TrELTTOUS Kal ToUTOUS é€EayayovTEs KATE- 
Nevray. pera 6é ‘AquAAatot TAVTa TA TApe- 
OVvTa TOV XO pov, ép TO Ob Pawxarées Karahev- 
a Oevres éxéaro, éryiveto dudatpoba kal eum n pat 
Kal aTomAnKTa, amoters mpoBara Kat vmoturyea 
raul avOpwirot. ob O& "Aqudnaior és Aerdovs 
erreur ov Bovropmevos, axécacbar Thy apapTada. 
y dé Tludin odéas éxérevoe rovéery Ta Kal viv 

i “Ayuddaioet ert emuteheouc t Kal yap évaryl- 
Fouad ope peyadws Kat ayava Umer ov Kab 
imme oxOV emlor act. Kal OUTOL pev TOV Poraréov 
TOLOUTHD opm StexpycavTo, ob oé aurea és TO 
“P yrytov Karauyovres evO ed Tev oppdpevor cnr) 
TAVTO TOA YS TIS Oivetpins tadTHy ATS vuv 
‘Tédy xaréeras éxticay Oé TaUT AY pos avdpos 
Tocedcvirjres padovres OS Top Kupvoy og a 


Tudin expnoe KTICaL Nowy édvTa, GAN ov THY 
vnoov. 


+ The words in brackets are Stein’s conjecture ; the MSS. 
have nothing between Tuponvot and aayor, 
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battle, and the Phocaeans won, yet it was but a Cad- 
mean victory+; for they lost forty of their ships, and 
the twenty that remained were useless, their rams 
being twisted awry. Then sailing to Alalia they took 
on board their children and women and all of their 
possessions that their ships could hold, and leaving 
Cyrnus they sailed to Rhegium. 

167. As for the crews of the destroyed ships, the 
Carchedonians and Tyrrhenians drew lots for them: 
and by far the greater share of them falling to the 
Tyrrhenian city of Agylla,? the Agyllaeans led them 
out and stoned them to death. But after this all 
from Agylla, whether sheep or beasts of burden or 
men, that passed the place where the stoned Phocae- 
ans lay, became distorted and crippled and _ palsied. 
The Agyllaeans sent to Delphi, desiring to heal their 
offence; and the Pythian priestess bade them do 
what the people of Agylla to this day perform: for 
they pay great honours to the Phocaeans, with 
religious rites and games, and horse-races. Such 
was the end of this portion of the Phocaeans. Those 
of them who fled to Rhegium set out from thence 
and gained possession of that Oenotrian ? city which 
is now called Hyele‘*; this they founded because 
they learnt from a man of Posidonia that when the 
Pythian priestess spoke of founding a settlement and 
of Cyrnus, it was the hero that she signified and 
not the island. 


1 Polynices and Eteocles, sons of Oedipus and descendants 
of Cadmus, fought for the possession of Thebes and killed 
each other. Hence a Cadmean victory means one where 
victor and vanquished suffer alike 

2 Later Caere in Etruria. 

3 Oenotria corresponds to Southern Italy (the Lucania and 
Bruttium of Roman history) 4 Later Elea (Velia). 
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168, Poxains fev vuv Tepe THS ev Tevin OUT 
éove, TapamT Aro La 5é TovTOLoL Kean Tyuoe érrol- 
noay. ew eLTE yap odéwy eire Xopare TO TelXos 
“Aprrayas, éo Raves TAVTES és Ta Wola aiXovTo 
mréovTES errl TIS Oprtens, Kab evdadra, EXT LO QD 
moaw ~ASsypa, THY ™ pOTEpos TOUTOV Krago- 
pevios Tipnaotos Kticas ovK amovnto, GX bar6 
Opnixav efehacbels TLMAS vov wre Thiwyv Trav 
év ’ABojposce as pos exes. 

169. Odror peu vuv “lever pobvot THY dovho- 
ouny OUK dvexopevot éEFédurrov Tas maT pLoas® oi 
e Grroe “loves wAqv Miarnotoy bua peaxns yey 
arixovto “Aptdyw Kata TEP ol exerrovTes, Kat 
av0pes € éyévovto ayabot mept THS EWUTOD ExaaTos 
pax opevot, éoowlerres 6 Kab adovTes ewevov 
KaTa yopny Exacrot Kal Ta émitaccopeva emer €- 
Aeon, Maajovor dé, @S Ka TpoTepov joe elpytau, 

avr@ Kupe 5 pKLOV Tuna apLevor nouxiny HOV. 
obTw On TO SedTEpov ‘Levin gdedoUdwTOo, ws 6é 
TOUS ey TH Hrelpe “lovas éyetpooato “Aptaryos, 
ot Tas VHTOUS exovres “Teves KaTappodyoavTes 
Trabta odéas avtovs édocayv Kupo. 

170. Kexaxwpévov b€ ‘Javev Kai ovrdeyo- 
pévav ovdsev Racov és TO Llavtwviov, rvvO dvopat 
YyV@ULnv Biavra avdpa Tloenvea amodefacbat ‘loos 
Xpyciworargy, TH eb éveiGovTo, mapeixe ay ope 
evdarpoveery “EXAHv OV Hadora os éxéheve Lowe 
oTON "lavas aepOevras TECLY és Zapdo Kaul 
emerta TONY play erilew mavrov ‘lover, cat 
Otte dmarhaxJévras ogéas Sovdocvyns evoa- 
povncety, VHTWDY TE amrac éoov peylorny VE}LOHEVOUS 
Kal apyovtas dAnNav pévovcr 6€ ohe ev TH 
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168. Thus, then, it fared with the Ionian Phocaea. 
The Teians did in like manner with the Phocaeans: 
when Harpagus had taken their walled city by build- 
ing a mound, they all embarked on shipboard and 
sailed away for Thrace. There they founded a city, 
Abdera, which before this had been founded by 
Timesius of Clazomenae; yet he got no good of it, 
but was driven out bythe Thracians. This Timesius 
is now honoured as a hero by the Teians of Abdera. 

169. These were the only Ionians who, being 
unable to endure slavery, left their native lands. The 
rest of the Ionians, except the Milesians, though 
they faced Harpagus in battle as did the exiles, and 
bore themselves gallantly, each fighting for his own 
country, yet, when they were worsted and their 
cities taken, remained each where he was and did as 
they were commanded. The Milesians, as I] have 
already said, made a treaty with Cyrus himself and 
struck no blow. Thus was Ionia for the second 
time enslaved: and when Harpagus had conquered 
the lonians of the mainland, the Ionians of the 
islands, fearing the same fate, surrendered themselves 
to Cyrus. ; 

170. When the Ionians, despite their evil plight, 
did nevertheless assemble at the Panionion, Bias of 
Priene, as I have heard, gave them very useful advice, 
which had they followed they might have been the 
most prosperous of all Greeks: for he counselled them 
to put out to sea and sail all together to Sardo and 
. then found one city for all Ionians: thus, possessing 
the greatest island in the world and bearing rule over 
others, they would be rid of slavery and win pros- 
perity; but if they stayed in Ionia he could see (he 
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Iwvin otk ébn évopay édrevOepinu ere écopévny. 
airy pev Béaytos rod IIpsnvéos yoopn emi dre- 
dbappévorce “lwot yevowéevn, ypnoth dé Kai mplv 
AN nm ) / r 2 \ , 
) StapPaphvar ‘loviny Odrew avdpos Murnetov 
éyéveTo, TO dvéxalev yévos éeovtos Potvixos, os 
éxédeve ev Bovrevtijpsov “lwvas éxthobat, TO Oé 
eivat év Téw (Témy yap pécov eivar lwvins), tas 
dé GAXNas Todas olKEeouévas pNndéy Hooov vopi- 
Cecbat ata ep eb Ojo etev obTOL wey 64 ode 
yuouwas toldobe amedéEarto. 

171.”Apqrayos 6€ xatagtpevdauevos “Lwvinu 
émotéeto oTparninv ent Kapas Kat Kavpiovs kal 
Avxious, ua ayouevos cal “lwvas nat Aiodéas. 
cial 6€ TovT@Y Kapes pév arreypévor és THY Tretpov 
éx TOV VYTWV. TO Yap TadaLov éovTes Miva cati}- 
xoot Kal Kadcouevoe Aédeyes ebyov Tas vijcous, 
@opov pev ovdéva wtrroredgovtes, Boov Kal éyw 
Suvaros eis emt pwakpotatoyv é&ixécOar axon ob 
6é, 6xwas Mives déorT0, émAnpovy of Tas véas. are 
67) Mivw te KaTeoctpayupévou yy TONY Kal ev- 
TVYEOVTOS TH ToAEUM, TO Kapixov Hv eOvos Noyi- 
potatoy ToY éOvéwy ardvTaY KaTa& ToOTOY dma 
TOV Xpovoy paKkp® pdadtota, Kai odi TprEa 
éFevpruata éyéveto, rotoe ot “EXXAnves éxpyoavto: 
Kal yap él Ta Kpavea Nopous éridéecOar Kapes 
eigl of Katadéeavtes Kal émt tas aomidas Ta 
onuita movéeoPar, cal dyava domict ovTrot eal of 
TOLNTapLevol TPATaL Téws Oé dvev dyavav édéopeor 
Tas aomidas mdvres of wep ewalecay dorios ypa- 
cOat, TeMap@or oKkvtivoras olniloytes, wept Tolct 
avyéow Te Kal ToloL aplioTepolat @poton TrepLKel- 
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said) no hope of freedom for them. Such was the 
counsel which Bias of Priene gave after the destruc- 
tion of the Ionians; and good also was that given 
before the destruction by Thales of Miletus, a 
Phoenician by descent ; he would have had the Ionians 
make one common place of counsel, which should be 
in Teos, for that was the centre of Ionia; and the 
state of the other cities should be held to be no other 
than if they were but townships. Thus Bias and 
Thales advised. 

171. Harpagus, after subduing Ionia, made an 
expedition against the Carians, Caunians, and Lycians, 
taking with him Ionians and Aeolians. Now among 
these the Carians were a people who had come to the 
mainland from the islands; for in old time they were 
islanders, called Leleges and under the rule of Minos, 
not (as far as I can learn by hearsay) paying him 
tribute, but manning ships for him when he needed 
them. Seeing then that Minos had subdued much 
territory to himself and was victorious in war, this 
made the Carians too at that time to be very far 
the most regarded of all nations. Three things 
they invented in which they were followed by the 
Greeks: it was the Carians who first taught the 
wearing of crests on their helmets and devices on 
their shields, and who first made for their shields 
holders; till then all who used shields carried 
them without these holders, and guided them 
with leathern baldrics which they slung round 
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t a 
TUTTOVTES OOpadt TOY Hépa, méeyps OvpaV TAV 
ta) iva 
Kanuvducadv elrovro, cal ébacay éx8ddrXrew Tovs 
Eezvexovs Oeous. 
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the neck and over the left shoulder! Then, a 
long time afterwards, the Carians were driven from 
the islands by Dorians and Ionians and so came to 
the mainland. This is the Cretan story about the 
Carians ; but they themselves do not consent to it, 
but hold that they are aboriginal dwellers on the 
mainland and ever bore the name which they bear 
now; and they point to an ancient shrine of Carian 
Zeus at Mylasa, whereto Mysians and Lydians, as 
brethren of the Carians (for Lydus and Mysus, they 
say, were brothers of Car), are admitted, but none of 
any other nation, though speaking the same language 
as the Carians. 

172. The Caumians, to my mind, are aborigines or 
the soil; but they themselves say that they came 
from Crete. Their speech has grown like to the 
Carian, or the Carian to theirs (for that I cannot 
clearly determine), but in their customs they are 
widely severed from the Carians, as from all other 
men. Their chief pleasure is to assemble for drink- 
ing-bouts in such companies as accord with their 
ages and friendships—men, women, and children. 
Certain foreign rites of worship were established 
among them; but presently when they were other- 
wise minded, and would worship only the gods of 
their fathers, all Caunian men of full age put on their 
armour and went together as far as the boundaries 
of Calyndus, smiting the air with their spears and 
saying that they were casting out the stranger gods. 


1 This 1s the management of the Homeric ‘‘man-covering” 
shield, as shown in the Jiad. The shield 1s not carried on, 
the arm, but hangs by a belt which passes over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm-pit; by a pull on the 
TerAauav it can be shifted so as to protect breast or back. 
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173. Kat obdto: pév tpdmoics TowovTorss ypé- 
evrat, of O€ Adxioe éx Konjrns tapxatov yeyovace 
(rnv yap Kpyrny etyov 76 tadatov racav Badp- 
Papo) SseveeyPtov Oé év Kpnrn mept ris 
Baothnins tov Eipwrns tratdwv Lapmrnddvos te 
kal Miva, ws émexpadtnoce TH otdot Mivas, é&1- 
Lace avtov te Lapiynoova Kal Tovs craciwrTas 
avtov, ot 6€ dmacbévtes atixovto THs "Acins és 
ynv thy Midvasa: thy yap viv Av«iot véuovrat, 
attn TO Taraov Hv Mirdvads, of 6 Meda tére 
Lorupoe €xaréovto. ews pev 6) avtov Sapmryndav 
Hpxe, of dé ékardovto TO wép Te HvEeiKavTO ovVOLA 
Kat viv étt Kadéovtas trd tay TEploixwy ot 
Av«wot, Tepwirar as 66 é& "AOnvéwv Advxos 6 
Tlavdiovos, éEexacGels kal odtos td Tod abenX- 
geod Ainéos, amixeto és tovs Tepuidas mapa 

aprndova, ofte 8) kata tod Adxov thy érevu- 
inv Adxvos ava ypdvov ékeriOnoav. védyuorce dé 
Ta pev Kpntixotar ta 6¢ Kapixotos ypéwvrat. &y 
dé TOde idvoy vevouixacs Kal oddapoior ddARotoL 
cuppepovrat GvOpareav: Karéover amd Tov pnté- 
pov éwuTovs Kai oval dd Tov Tatépwv' epouévou 
dé érépov Tov wAnatov tis ein, KaTaréFes éwurdv 
pntpodev Kat Ths untpos dvavepéerar tas yunrépas. 
Kab jv wey ye yury dot) Sotho ovvoienon, ryev- 
vaia Ta Téxva vevdguotas Av dé avin dards Kab 
o ™ peTos aur ev yuvaina Eeivnv i) warrdaxhy eyn, 
aria Ta Téxva yiveTat. 

174, Ot wév vuv Kapes odS& raumpdv epyov 
amodeEdpevor eovrtwOncav td ‘Apmdryov, obre 
auTol of Kdpes dmodeEdpevor oddév, obte Ber 
“EAAqvav tatryy thy yapny olxéovce oixéouct 
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173, Such are their fashions. The Lycians were 
of Crete in ancient times (for of old none that dwelt 
in Crete were Greek). Now there was a dispute in 
Crete about the royal power between Sarpedon and 
Minos, sons of Europe; Minos prevailed in this 
division and drove out Sarpedon and his partisans 
who, being thrust out, came to the Milyan land in 
Asia. What is now possessed by the Lycians was 
of old Milyan, and the Milyans were then called 
Solymi. For a while Sarpedon ruled them, and the 
people were called Termilae, which was the name 
that they had brought with them and that is still 
given to the Lycians by their neighbours; but after 
the coming of Lycus son of Pandion—another exile, 
banished by his brother Aegeus—to join Sarpedon 
in the land of the Termilae, they came in time to be 
called Lycians after Lycus. Their customs are in 
part Cretan and in part Carian. But they have one 
which is their own and shared by no other men; 
they take their names not from their fathers but 
from their mothers ; and when one is asked by his 
neighbour who he is, he will say that he is the son 
of such a mother, and recount the mothers of his 
mother. Nay, if a woman of full rights marry a slave, 
her children are deemed pure-born; and if a true- 
born Lycian man take a stranger wife or concubine, 
the children are dishonoured, though he be the first 
in the land. 

174. Neither then the Carians nor any Greeks 
who dwell in this country did any deed of note 
before they were all enslaved by Harpagus. Among 
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dé Kal &rrot Kal Aaxedatpovioy amotwor Kvisdzor. 
ob THS Koons THs oherépns TeTpaypévns és 
wovtov, TO 67 Tptomioy KadéeTat, dpyuevns 
dé éx THS Kepcovijcov tHs BuBacains, éovans Te 
warns TAS Kyidins wrAnv odiyns teptppdou (ra 
uev yap avThs mpos Bopénv dvewov 6 Kepaperxds 
KOATOS arépyel, TA 5€ Wpds VOTOVY 4 KaTa Liuny 
te Kal ‘Pddov Odraoca), TO @v 57) bXALyoV ToDTO, 
éov dcov Te eri TévtTe oTadla, Gpvaocov of Kvidzor 
éy 60m “Ayrayos tiv ‘laviny kcatertpédero, 
Bovrbpevos vijcov Thy xepanv Tohoa. évTos be 
Tack opt éyivero: TH yap 7 Kuidin yopn és thy 
Hiretpov TedAevTa, TaAUTH Oo ig@wos eats Tov wpUG- 
gov. Kalo ToANH yxetpt épyatopévwr tav Kut- 
diwv, pwadrov ydp te Kab Oeidtepov éhaivovro 
TurpwocKkerbat of épyalomevot TOU oiKOTOS Tad TE 
ara Tod copuaros Kal wddtota Ta Tepl Tovs 
opbarpwors Ppavomévyns THs wéTpns, ereutrov és 
Aerdous Peomporovs éretpnaopévous TO ayti£oor. 
4 6€ Wudin ods, ds adrol Kvidsos Néyovor, xpd ev 
TplLLeTpw@ TOVO TAD. 


b \ \ \ “ > 3 / 
Io@uov 6€ un mupyodre und optocere: 
ZLevs ydp « ene viicov, et x éBovrero. 


Kvidiot pev tadta ris Uvdins ypnodens tod te 
opvyuaros éravoavto kat ‘Aprdaye éridyte ov 
TO TTPATO apaynti opéas avtovs mapédocav. 

175. "Hoav d€ [Indacées oixéovres tép “AXt- 
Kapynccod pecdoyatayv’ Tolot bkw@s TL éNAOL 
aveTtitnoeoy ExecOas, adtoict Te Kal Toilet sTepsol- 
" Kotat, 7 ipein THs AOnvains mdbyava péyav loye. 
Tpis opt TovTO éyévero, odroL Tav epi Kapinu 
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those who inhabit it are certain Cnidians, colonists 
from Lacedaemon. Their country (it is called the 
Triopion) lies between the sea and that part of the 
peninsula which belongs to Bubassus, and all but a 
little part of the Cnidian territory is sea-girt ; for it 
is bounded on the north by the gulf of Ceramicus, 
and on the south by the sea off Syme and Rhodes. 
Now while Harpagus was conquering Ionia, the 
Cnidians dug a trench across this little space, which 
is about five furlongs wide, in order that so their 
country might be an island. So they brought it ail 
within the entrenchment; for the frontier between 
the Cnidian country and the mainland 1s on the 
isthmus across which they dug. Many of them 
were at this work; and seeing that the workers were 
more often hurt and less naturally than ordinary, 
some in other parts, but most in the eyes, by the 
breaking of stones, the Cnidians sent envoys to 
Delphi to inquire what it was that so hindered them. 
Then, as they themselves say, the priestess gave 
them this answer in iambic verse: 


‘“* Nor wall nor dig across your isthmus; long ago 
Your land had been an isle, if Zeus had willed 
it so.”’ 


At this answer from the priestess the Cnidians ceased 
from their digging, and when Harpagus came against 
them with his army they surrendered to him without 
resistance. 

175. There were also certain folk of Pedasus, 
dwelling inland of Halicarnassus; when any mis- 
fortune was coming upon them or their neighbours, 
the priestess of Athene grew a great beard. This 
had happened to them thrice. These were the only 
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avo pay podvol TE avTéoxov Xpovov “Aprayy Kat 
T PHY Par os mapéayov TrACLoTA, Opos Tevyicaytes 
TO oe eer Aton. 

76. [Indacées pev yuu xpove efarpeOnoay: 
Aiea og, Os és TO EavOsov medtov AACE O 
"Apraryos TOV oTpAToV, emefvovTes Kab Pay opevor 
ONiTVOL TOS moods apeTas demeSelKvuvTo, & ETT W- 
Devres dé Kal Karerrnbevres € és TO doru oun rtaay 
és THY aK poTohey Tas TE quvaicas ar 7a TéKva, 
Kab TO XPNMaAT A Kal TOUS oLKETAS, Kal érevta 
uTripbay THY aKpoT oy TAC av TAUTHY katec as. 
TavTa O€ ToljcayvTes Kal TuvoLocavres _Spxous 
deLvous, émefer Portes amréGavov mavtTes BavOtos 
payeuevor. Tov O¢ vov Avukiwy papevov Eavdtov 
elvat ob TOOL; TA dySexovTa Loreto, eiot 
émpudes: ai oe oySdxovTa lorias QaUTAL éTuxXay 
THVLKAD TOL Ex On MeOUT aL Kal oUT@ meEpLeyevorvto. 
THY per 57) E.avOov obra gave Oo “Aprrayos, Tapa 
TANTLOS 68 Kab THY Kadvoy coxe® Kab yap ot 
Kavviot tous Auxious gina avo TA THEO, 

17 7. Ta pep vuv KaTO TAS ‘Agins ' ‘Aprraryos 
avacrTata érrotee, TA 68 dvw aris AUTOS Képos, 
may eOvos KAT ATT PEP OMEVOS Kal ovdev Tapuets. Ta, 
pep vu avr oy Théo Tray} omer" Ta O€ Ot mrapé- 
oXE TE movov Treio TOV Kab akiarnyntotata éoTi, 
TOUT@D ET LLVI}T 0 [LcLL. 

178. Kdpos € éreite TA TAVTA THS Hreipov wrro- 
net pea erolnoaro, ‘Agouptocor éretiOeto. Ths bé 
‘Agoupins €or pep Kou Kal dra TONic para, 
peyang TONNE, To 68 0 dvopacroTatoy Kal ioxups- 
TaTOV Kab 0a odt Nivov avarTatou yevojerns 
Ta Baoijnia Kkateothkee, Hv BaBvrwv, éodca 
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men near Caria who held out for long against Har- 
pagus, and they gave him the most trouble; they 
fortified a hill called Lide. 

176. The Pedasian stronghold being at length 
taken, and Harpagus having led his army into the 
plain of Xanthus, the Lycians came out to meet him, 
and did valorous deeds in their battle against odds; 
but bemg worsted and driven into the city they 
gathered into the citadel their wives and children 
and goods and servants, and then set the whole 
citadel on fire. Then they swore each other great 
oaths, and sallymg out they fell fighting, all the 
men of Xanthus, Of the Xanthians who claim 
now to be Lycians the greater number—all saving 
eighty households—are of foreign descent; these 
eighty families as it chanced were at that time 
away from the city, and thus they survived. Thus 
Harpagus gained Xanthus, and Caunus too in some- 
what like manner, the Caunians following for the 
most part the example of the Lycians. 

177. Harpagus then made havoc of lower Asia; 
in the upper country Cyrus himself subdued every 
nation, leaving none untouched. Of the greater 
part of these I will say nothing, but will speak only 
of those which gave Cyrus most trouble and are 
worthiest to be described. 

178. When Cyrus had brought all the mainland 
under his sway, he attacked the Assynans. There 
are in Assyria many other great cities; but the most 
famous and the strongest was Babylon, where the 
royal dwelling had been set after the destruction 
of Ninus.t Babylon was a city such as I will now 


1 606 8.c. Ninus = Nineveh. 
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TOLAUTY 61 TLS TOMS. Kéerar ey medip heya, 
péyados €otoa pétwmov Exar tov eiKooe Kal éKxaTov 
oTavion, éovens TET pary@vou" obToU oTddtot THs 
Teptooov THS TOMOS yévovTas Tuva avTES 6yO0- 
KOVTa Kab TET PAKOo LoL. TO pév yup péeyados 
ToaOUTOY eork TOD AOTEOS TOU BaBvdoviou, éxe~ 
KoonnTo O€ ws ovdey do TOALG La Tov jpels 
iOpen. Tap pos [ev TpPOTA job Bavea Te Kab evpéa 
Kal ren Doaros Trepibeet, peeve, dé TELXos TEVT I 
KOVTG [ev TNX EOV Bacidniav éov TO et pos, Bros 
dé SunKoo tov TI EoOV* o Oe Baordstos THUS TOD 
petpiou éott T7)XEOS HeSov Tpiob SaxTUnoict, 

179. Aee &9 pe _T pos TOUTOLOL ETL ppacar iva, 
TE éx THs Tad pov 1 YH avatotpodn, Kat 7 TelXos 
évriva TpoTrov epyacro. optocovTes pu THY 
Tad pov émrivGevoy Thy yhv Thy ée TOU opirywaros 
expepouerny, erxvoavtes 5é€ mrtivfovs txavas 
amrTno ay auTas ev Kapivotoe pera, dé TELAT 
X pew pevor acparteo Gepps Kal Ota TplnKovTa 
Souav TrivOov Tapoous Kandy diac rot Ba- 
Covres, eerpay Tara prev THS Tappou 7a xeirea, 
Oevrepa 6é avr TO TELNOS TOV QUTOV TpoTov. 
érdyw O€ TOU TEelyeos Tapa Ta, éoxyara. olKnpara 
pouvoKoda ederpav, TET POMpeVva és GANA: TO 
péoov 06 TAY oben waronV éAcmrov tO pinme mepLé- 
hacw. mTUdat 6€ éveotdor mwéprE Tod TELXEOS 
EXQTOD, Kehna Tao aL, Kab oTa pol Te Ka 
omepOupa doavTas. gots 6€ GAAN TOALS aTré- 
Youga OKTO neepeay odoy aro BaBurdyos: “Is 
ovvopa AUT. evOa éatl TOTAMOS OU peas “Is 
Kal T@ TOTAL TO ouvopa: éo Badrex dé ouToS és 
TOD Eddphrny ToTamov TO péeOpov, ovTos wr 
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describe. It lies in a great plain, and is in shape a 
square, each side an hundred and twenty furlongs in 
length; thus four hundred and eighty furlongs make 
the complete circuit of the city. Such is the size of 
the city of Babylon; and it was planned like no other 
city whereof we know. Round it runs first a fosse 
deep and wide and full of water, and then a wall of 
fifty royal cubits’ thickness and two hundred cubits’ 
height. The royal cubit is greater by three fingers’ 
breadth than the common cubit.1 

179. Further, I must show where the earth was 
used as it was taken from the fosse and in what 
manner the wall was wrought. As they dug the 
fosse, they made bricks of the earth which was 
carried out of the place they dug, and when they 
had moulded bricks enough they baked them in 
ovens; then using hot bitumen for cement and 
interposing layers of wattled reeds at every thirtieth 
course of bricks, they built first the border of the 
fosse and then the wall itself in the same fashion. 
On the top, along the edges of the wall, they built 
houses of a single chamber, facing each other, with 
space enough between for the driving of a four-horse 
chariot. There are an hundred gates in the circle of the 
wall, all of bronze, with posts and lintels of the same. 
There is another city, called Is,? eight days’ journey 
from Babylon, where is a little river, also named Is; 
a tributary stream of the river Euphrates; from the 


1 Common cubit, 18} inches: royal, 204. 
2 The modern Hit or Ait, where the Euphrates enters the 
alluvial plain. 
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oIs rotamds dua TO BdaTe OpspBovs acdarrov 
avacrooi TONAOVS, évOev 1) dodartos & TO ev 
BaBvrdve reixos exopicdn. 

180. ‘Erereixioro juev vUV 7 BaBvrwy TpOTe 
Taupo, é gore dé dvo papoca THS TOMOS. TO yap 
peo ov aris TOTA{LOS Suépryet, T@ ovvopia éorh 
Evgpnrns: pees de é& A pHeviooy, cov peyas Kab 
Babos Kat TAXUS" efvel d€ OUTOS és THD “Epvdpiy 
Jaraccar. 70 @V on Telos éxdrepov TOUS 
ay n@vas és Tov TOT ALpLOv EAGT AL TO 6€ a6 
ToUTOV al émixapTral Tapa xYeldos ExdTEpOV TOD 
TOT ALD ai pace mrivOwy omTéwy TapaTeiver. 

TO 6€ Gotu avTo, éov TAPES ol KLe@D Tpiopodar 
Kat TETPMPOPD, KQTATET UNTO Tas odous eas 
TUS TE dias Kal TAS emixapatas Tas él TOV 
TOTAL pov éxovoas. Kara 67) ay éxdorny odop éy 
TH aipacip Th Tapa TOV TOTELOY TUNLOES emf 
cav, Ocal TEP AL AaVpaL, TOCAadDTAL apLOLdVv’ RoaV 
dé Kal avtas xadKeat!.... pépoveas [xal avrat| 
és avTov TOY ToTapoD. 

181. Todro pév 6 76 Telyos Owpnk éoti, Erepov 
dé Eowbev TEelXos mepwb eet, Ov TOAN® TE@ ao Gevé- 
orepov Tob érepov TELXEOS, TTEWOT EOD 86. ev dé 
papoer EKATEpy THS TONS eTeTELXLTTO éV peo 
ev TO pev Ta Bacidnua Teptonp peyaro Te Kai 
ioyup@, év o€ TO ET Ep Axos Byov Lpov XarKO- 
TUNOD; Kal és “eye eve TovTO cov, dv0 oradiov 
Tarn, éov TeTPAyovor. ev péoc@ 66 ToD ipod 
mupyos orepeds ovKeodopnTat, orastov Kot TO MiKcos 
Kal TO evpos, Kal émrl rovT@® Te TUPyw dddros 


* Stein supposes that there was here a mention of steps 
leading to the river, and that nat adral is needless and spurious. 
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source of this river Is rise with the water many 
gouts of bitumen; and from thence the bitumen was 
brought for the wall of Babylon. 

180. Thus then was this wall built; the city is 
divided into two parts; for it is cut in half by a 
river named Euphrates, a wide, deep, and swift river, 
flowing from Armenia and issuing into the Red Sea. 
The ends of the wall, then, on either side are built 
quite down to the river; here they turn, and hence 
a fence of baked bricks runs along each bank of the 
stream. The city itself is full of houses three and 
four stories high; and the ways which traverse it— 
those that run crosswise towards the river, and the 
rest—are all straight. Further, at the end of each 
road there was a gate in the riverside fence, one 
gate for each alley ; these gates also were of bronze, 
and these too opened on the river. 

181. These walls are the city’s outer armour; 
within them there is another encircling wall, well- 
nigh as strong as the other, but narrower. In the 
midmost of one division of the city stands the royal 
palace, surrounded by a high and strong wall; and 
in the midmost of the other is still to this day the 
sacred enclosure of Zeus Belus,! a square of two fur- 
longs each way, with gates of bronze. In the centre 
of this enclosure a solid tower has been built, of one 
furlong’s length and breadth; a second tower rises 


1 Bel or Baal, the greatest of Assyrian gods. 
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TUpyos éerruBeBnxe, Kal étepos pana én TOUTE, 
peXpl OU OKTO TUpyov. évaBaos dé és avrovs 
éEwbev KVKA@ mept wavTas Tous TUPYouUsS exouea 
TETOLNTAL. pecobprs dé kov 7s avaBdovos € éotlh 
KaTayoyn Te Kab OOKor apravoTipiot, év Toles 
karivovres ayumavovTar ob dvaBatvovres. év 6é 
TO TeAevTAl@ Tupyo ynos emer te peyas: éy be ™@ 
yn® KrALVH peyddn KEETQL EU cor pauern, Kal ou 
T pamela, TAparéeras ypuaén. Grycur pcs dé obKx eve 
ovdev avrobe éved pupevov, ovodé VUKTA ovdels € evau- 
Miberas avO parr ov bTe pn yun powvn TOV émrt- 
Xeoplor, THD av o Geds edyTaL ex TATED, @S 
éyouct of Xadrdaton éovtes ipées rTovtov Tod 
Oeod. 

182. Paci dé of avrol ovrot, ewol pév od 
mista éyortes, TOY Dedy avTov dhortdy te és 
TOV vnov Kad aprates bat él THs Krivns, Kara 
ep év Onno THe Aiyurrinas KATO Top avrov 
TPOTTOY, WS eyourt ol Alytrrioe Kal yap 7 
excels KoLwatas év TO TOD Atés Tod OnBacéos 
yuvy, auporepar dé avTas NéyovTae avdpav ou- 
Caudy €s opthiny poray: Kar Kkatd mep év 
Mardpoioe THS Avains 7 TPOMavTes TOD Deod, 
érreay yep ae ou yap Ov aiet éoTe XPNoTHpLov 
avrobe: emeay dé yeunras TOTE MY TUYKATAKAN- 
leva Tas viKTas gow év TH VIO. 

183. "Kot dé rou éy BaSurdve é ipod Kab GNdos 
KATO vnos, ev0a ayaa, péeya tod Ards eve 
KATH LEVOV Xpuceov, Kab ol TpaTrela peyann Tapa- 
Keer aL xpucen, ka TO Bab pov ob Kat oO Opovos 
ypvaeos éoti* Kal ws ENevyov 04 Xardator, TaNdv- 
ToV OKTAaKOTiwY Ypvoiov Teroinras Tadra. ew 
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from this, and from it yet another, till at last there 
are eight. The way up to them mounts spirally 
outside all the towers; about halfway in the ascent 
is a halting place, with seats for repose, where those 
who ascend sit down and rest. In the last tower 
there is a great shrine; and in it a great and well- 
covered couch is laid, and a golden table set hard 
by. But no image has been set up in the shrine, 
nor does any human creature lie therein for the 
night, except one native woman, chosen from all 
women by the god, as say the Chaldaeans, who are 
priests of this god. 

182. These same Chaldaeans say (but I do not 
believe them) that the god himself is wont to visit 
the shrine and rest upon the couch, even as in Thebes 
of Egypt, as the Egyptians say (for there too a 
woman sleeps in the temple of Theban Zeus,} and 
neither the Egyptian nor the Babylonian woman, it 
is said, has intercourse with men), and as it is like- 
wise with the prophetess of the god? at Patara in 
Lycia, whenever she be appointed ; for there is not 
always a place of divination there ; but when she is 
appointed she is shut up in the temple during the 
night. 

183. In the Babylonian temple there is another 
shrine below, where is a great golden image of Zeus, sit- 
ting ata golden table, and the footstool and the chair 
are also of gold; the gold of the whole was said by 
the Chaldeans to be of eight hundred talents’ weight. 

1 Amon-Api (Greek ’Ayéevwdis) 5 cp. 11. 42, 2 Apollo. 
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Sé rod vyod Bwmdos éote ypvoeos, éott Sé Kal 
bY \ / > 9 & 4 \ f a 
ddXos Bwpmos péyas, er’ ov Overat Ta TéeAEa THY 
mpoSdtov: éml yap Tod xpucéov Pwpod ovx 
errs Ovew OTe py yarhaOnva povva, éwl Oé Tod 
pelovos Bopod Kat catayilovet MBavwtod yikia 
TadvavTa éreos ExadoTtov of Kadbatoe ToTe ered 
Thy opTHY aywot TO Oe@ TovTw. Ww dé ev TO 
Tepevel TOUT ETL TOV YpovoV éxéivoV Kai avdpLas 
dSvadexa myxXéwv xpioeos oTEpeds’ ey@ pwév pity 
ovx eldov, ta dé Aéyeras Ud Kaddaiwv, raita 
Aéyo. TovTW TO avdpiavTse Aapeios pev o ‘Tora- 

3 / > > 7 a ? 
omeos émiuBourevoas ove eToXNunoe AaPerv, Elép- 
Ens 6é 6 Aapetov édaPe Kal Tov ipéa amréxretve 
ATayOpEevovTa fn) KivéeLy TOV avdpidvTa. TO bev 
6%) [pov TovTO oUTW KEeKdopnTaL, EoTL Sé Kat bora 
dvabywata Todd. 

184. THs 8& BaBur@vos tavrns moddol pév 
Kou Kal dANo éyévovto Bacidées, TOV év Tolor 
"Acoupioiss AdyoLoL pYHUNY ToLnoomal, of Ta 
Telyed TE eTEKOTLNTAY Kal TA ipa, év b& Oy Kar 
yuvaixes Ovo. % pev mpotepov apEaca, THs 
Uotepov yevenoe wévTe mpoTepov ryevouevy, TH 
ovvowa Hy Sepipauls, avn per avedéEaTo youata 
ava To tTediov éovta akiobénta: ™ POTEPOV dé 
éwOee 0 ToTamos ava TO Tedloy Tay Tedayilew. 

185. “H 6é 6% Sevrepov yevouévyn tavtys Baci- 
Ela, TH ovvoua nv Nitwxpis, adtn dé cuveTwTépn 
YEVOMEY THS TpoTEepov apEdons TODTO ev wy N[LO- 
cuva EdMTETO TA eyH AmTNnyicouat, ToUTO Sé THY 
M78av opaca apyny peydrnv Te Kab ovK aTpepl- 
Covcav, GAN adda TE Gpatpnuéva dotea avToict, 
év b€ On Kal thv Nivov, rpoedurdEato baa édv- 
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Outside of the temple is a golden altar. There is 
also another great altar, whereon are sacrificed the 
full-grown of the flocks; only sucklings may be 
sacrificed on the golden altar, but on the greater 
altar the Chaldeans even offer a thousand talents’ 
weight of frankincense yearly, when they keep the 
festival of this god ; and in the days of Cyrus there 
was still in this sacred demesne a statue of solid gold 
weighing twelve talents. I myself have not seen it, 
but I tell what is told by the Chaldeans. Darius son 
of Hystaspes purposed to take this statue but dared 
not; Xerxes his son took it, and slew the priest who 
warned him not to move the statue. Such is the 
adornment of this temple, and there are many 
private offerings besides. 

184. Now among the many rulers of this city of 
Babylon (of whom I shall make mention in my 
Assyrian history), who finished the building of the 
walls and the temples, there were two that were 
women. The first of these lived five generations 
earlier than the second, and her name was Semiramis : 
it was she who built dykes on the plain, a notable 
work; before that the whole plain was wont to be 
flooded by the river. 

185. The second queen, whose name was Nitocris, 
was a wiser woman than the first. She left such 
monuments as I shall record ; and moreover, seeing 
that the rulers of Media were powerful and unresting, 
insomuch that Ninus itself among other cities had 
fallen before them, she took such care as she could 
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varo pamora. TPOTa pep TOV Eid onrny TOoTa- 
pov peovra ™ pOTepov iOuv, 6s ope Sta TAS woALos 
peons peer, Todrov avober Su@pu as opiEaca 
oUT@ O7 Tl erounoe oKohLOV @oTe On Tpls és TOV 
Tova, KO Ue@V TOY ev TH ‘Agoupin amr iKVvEET LL 
peov: Th O€ Kopp ovvo La éoTl, és Thy Gm iKveer aut 
0 Bod prj7s, ‘A poépixna. Kal vov ob av Kopt- 
Covtat aro Thooe THs Cardoons és BaBvirdva, 
KATATNEOVTES TOV Rig pytyy TOT AWLOD Tpts Té és 
THD abray TAUTNY _KOMNY TaparyivovTat Ka ép 
Tpiol Huépnot. ToOvTO fey on TOLOUTOV eroince, 
XOpa dé TApeXOTE Tap éKaTEpov 70d ToT apod 
TO ethos dEvov Odpatos péyabos Kal trios boop 
Tt. é€ott. Kxatumepfe Sé TON BaBvrdvos 
apvace éXuTpov Aiuvy, OALyov TL TapaTetvouca 
amo Tob moTapod, Babos bev > 70 Bdwp aiel 
optocovea, evpos dé TO TeplueT POV avtoo Touedoa 
etxoot Te Kab TeTpaKoci@y oradiov TOV dé a opua- 
gomevor xooy éx ToUTOU TOD _Opuyparos dvatotpou 
Tapa Ta  Xethea Tob ToTapod Tapaxéovad. érreire 
dé ot OpwpuKro, rAiGous “ayaryouern KpnTriva KUKN® 
mept avTHY pace. érrotee be augorepa TAUTA, 
TOV Té TOT A[LOV oKohLOY Kab TO dpuyua ™ Gy EXos, 
@s 6 TE TOTALOS Bpadvrepos ein Tepl Kor as 
TONNAS ayVULEVOS, Kal ol mACOL éwat TKOALOL 
és THY BaBvhava, &x TE TOD Trowy éxdéxnrat 
Teplooos Tis Aipvns HaKpy. KaTa TODTO 6 
épyalero THs xepns Th al Te éoBorat 7 Hoav Kal 
Ta ouvToua rhs éx« Midev 0609, ti iva wy eT L[LLoryo~ 
pevor ot Mijooe ex wavO avorev auThs Ta TMonyuaTa. 

186. Tatra Hey 6 éx Babeos TmepteBarero, 
Tounvoe O€ €& avTaY TrapevOnnny éroLnoaTo. THs 
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for her protection. First she dealt with the river 
Euphrates, which flows through the middle of her 
city; this had before been straight ; but by digging 
canals higher up she made the river so crooked that 
its course now passes thrice by one of the Assyrian 
villages; the village which is so approached by the 
Euphrates is called Ardericca. And now those who 
travel from our seas to Babylon must as they float 
down the Euphrates spend three days in coming 
thrice to the same village. Such was this work ; 
and she built an embankment along either shore of 
the river, marvellous for its greatness and height. 
Then a long way above Babylon she dug the basin of 
a lake, a little way aside from the river, digging 
always deep enough to find water, and making the 
circuit of the lake a distance of four hundred and 
twenty furlongs; all that was dug out of the basin 
she used to embank either edge of the river; and 
when she had it all dug, she brought stones and 
made therewith a coping all round the basin. Her 
purpose in making the mver to wind and turning the 
basin into a marsh was this—that the current might 
be slower by reason of the many windings that broke 
its force, and that the passages to Babylon might be 
crooked, and that next after them should come also 
the long circuit of the lake. All this work was done 
in that part of the country where are the passes and 
the shortest road from Media, that the Medes might 
not mix with her people and learn of her affairs. 

186. So she made the deep river her protection ; 
and from this work grew another which she added to 
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TOMOS éovans bv0 papcéwr, Tov 6é€ TOTALOU 
pecov EXOVTOS, eri TOV 7 poTepov Bacrréov 6KOS 
tus €GéXoL eK TOU éTépov padpoeos es ToUTEpoY 
dua Bivac, xemHv Thoi@ SiaBaivew, Kab Ys OS 
eyo boKew, oy Am pov TOUTO. abrn dé Kal TovTO 
T poise. érreb Te yep a@puace TO éhuT pov TH Aipvy, 
pv poo vvov T06€ GANO aTrd Tob auTov epyou én 
ETO" eTaUvETO AiBous TepLpurjKeds, as 06 ov Hoav oi 
NiOot Erotpor Kal TO Ywplov OpwpuKTO, éxTpérpaca 
TOD mroTapod TO péeOpov may &s TO Bpvoce Ywptov, 
&v @ em iLTrATO TOUTO, év TOUT® am eEnpac peévov 
Tov apxatov peebpov TOUTO pep Ta Yelbea Tob 
ToTa,wow Kara THY m OMY Kal Tas KataBdowas TAS 
éx TOV TUALO@Y és TOV TOTaLOY hEepovaas aVOLKO- 
Sounoe mrivOoice omrTqoe Kara TOV auTov Aoryou 
TD TELXEL TovTO 66 KaTa peony KOU padtoTa THY 
TOMY Tolct AiBoure Tovs @pvEaTo oiKxodopes 
yepupay, Seovea TOUS riBous one TE Kat 
poruBdy. eT LTELVET KE 6é én’ aura, bKeos bev 
nuepn yivotto, EUXNa TeTpayova, ém av THY bia~ 

aoe ETOLEUYTO OL BaBurwveoe Tas 66 vUKTAS 
Ta EvNa TadTa amraupeer Koy TOUOE elvexa, iva Ha) 
Ssagorteovres Tas VUKTAS KAETTOLEV Tap. aM 
Nev. @s 6€ TO TE opux dev ALN TA} PNS eryeryovec 
ume Tob ToT a poo Kal Ta mepl THY yepupav 
éxeKOo UNTO, TOV Eid pyrny TOT {OV és Ta apxaia 
péeOpa é€x THS diwuns efnyaye, Kab oUT® TO 
opux dev Eos ryevouevoy és déov éddnee ryeyovévar 
Kal Totoe TOMIT ISL yepupa 7 Av HATED KEV LEVI). 

187. ‘H é arn airy Bacireca Kat andrny 
TOLnVOE TIVE eunyavic aro vm ép TOY padora. 
Mewhopwov TuAéwY TOV daoteos Tahov éwuvTH KarTe- 
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it. Her city was divided into two portions by the river 
which flowed through the centre. Whenever in the 
days of the former rulers one would pass over from 
one part to the other, he must cross in a boat; and 
this, as I suppose, was troublesome. But the queen 
provided also for this; when the digging of the basin 
of the lake was done, she made another monument of 
her reign out of this same work, She had very long 
blocks of stone hewn; and when these were ready 
and the place was dug, she turned the course of the 
river wholly into it, and while it was filling, the 
former channel being now dry, she bricked with 
baked bricks, like those of the wall, the borders of 
the river in the city and the descents from the gates 
leading down to the river; also about the middle of 
the city she built a bridge with the stones which 
had been dug up, binding them together with iron 
and lead She laid across it square-hewn logs each 
morning, whereon the Babylonians crossed; but these 
logs were taken away for the night, lest folk should 
be ever crossing over and stealing from each other. 
Then, when the basin she had made fora lake was 
filled by the river and the bridge was finished, 
Nitocris brought the Euphrates back to its former 
channel out of the lake; thus she had served her 
purpose, as she thought, by making a swamp of the 
basin, and her citizens had a bmdge ready for them. 

187. There was a trick, moreover, which this same 
queen contrived. She had a tomb made for herself 
and set high over the very gate of that entrance of 
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OKEVATATO METEWPOV ETLTTOANS AVTEWY TOV TTv- 
éwv, evexdrdawre 5€é és Tov Tadov ypdupata ré- 
yovta tabe. “Tov tis éued toTepoy yivouévev 
BaBSvravos Bacthéwv iy oravion ypnpdtor, avoi- 
Eas tov taddov NaBérw oxdca BovrAeTaL yornmarta: 
pny pévToe ye un oTravicas ye GrAws avoiEn od 
yap auevov'” obtos 0 tddos jv axlvntos péxype 
ob és Aapetov mepunrdOe % Bactdrnin: Aapetw dé 
Kat Oetvov eddxee elvar Thor mvANncL Tabrnat 
pnoev ypacOat, Kal Ypnudtov Ketpevov Kab adtov 
TOV Yypappatov émiKadeouévov, yun ov AaPely 
auTa thot 6 ridnoe tavtyot ovdev eypato 
Tovee elvexa, bts bmép Kehadis of éylveto 6 
vexpos duefeXavvovtt. dvoi~as 6¢ Tov Tddov edpe 
xXeypara wey ov, Tov dé vexpoyv Kal ypdupara 
Neyovta Tade “Ki yh Arrnords re gas yonudtov 
Kal aloxpoKepons, ovk dv vexpav OnKxas avéwyes.” 
aiTn wév vuv  Sacidea toravTyn Tis Aéyeras 
yevéo Oar. 

188. ‘O dé 6 Kdpos ért radrns ths yuvaikds 
TOV Taida éotpaTeveTo, EYovTd TE TOD TaATpPOS TOD 
ewuTod Tovvowa AaBSuyijrov cal trav ’Acoupiov 
apyay. oT pareverat be 57) Bactrevs 0 péyas Kal 
ciTlowst ev éoxevacpévos é& olxov Kal mpoBd- 
Toll, Kat On Kal bdwp amd ToD Xodomew worta- 
pod da (aryeT at Tod Tapa 2obca péovros, TOD 
fouvou Trive. Bactheds Kal Gddov ovdevos ToTA- 
pod. Ttovrou 6€ Tob Xodomew tod Bdatos areWn- 
pevov moddal Kdpta duakar tetpdeveroe Hyutd- 
veal KouLCovaas ev aryyniorst apyupéotot erovTat, 
oxy av édavvn éxdorore. 

189. “Enretre 58 6 Kdpos ropevopevos er thy 
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the city which was most used, with a writing graven 
on the tomb, which was this : “ If any king of Babylon 
in future time lack money, let him open this tomb 
and take whatso money he desires: but let him not 
open it except he lack; for it will be the worse for 
him.” This tomb remained untouched till the king- 
ship fell to Darius. He thought it avery strange 
thing that he should never use this gate, nor take 
the money when it lay there and the writing itself 
invited him to the deed. The cause of his not 
using the gate was that the dead body must be over 
his head as he passed through. Having opened the 
tomb, he found there no money, but only the dead 
body, with this wnting: “Wert thou not insatiate 
of wealth and basely desirous of gain, thou hadst 
not opened the coffins of the dead.”” Such a woman, 
it is recorded, was this queen. 

188. Cyrus, then, marched against Nitocris’ son, 
who inherited the name of his father Labynetus and 
the sovereignty of Assyria. Now when the Great 
King marches he goes well provided with food and 
flocks from home; and water from the Choaspes 
which flows past Susa is carried with him, whereof 
alone, and of none other, the king drinks. This 
water of the Choaspes?! is boiled, and very many four 
wheeled waggons drawn by mules carry it in silver 
vessels, following the king whithersoever he goes at 
any time 

189. When Cyrus on his way to Babylon came 

1 Modern Kerkha. 
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Bafvrdva éyiveTo én Povey TOTAMO, TOU AL pev 
mnyat ev Marunvoics ¢ épect, péee 6é bia Aapsavéwy, 
éxdtdo0t Oé és érEpov ToTapov Tiypyv, 6 6 O€ Tapa 
°Orw Todt peor és TH "Kpvé pny Odraccav 
éxdtool, TtodToy $1 Tov Luvdnv rorapov ws b1a- 
Baivew emreLp ato 0 KGpos éovTa _unuatmépytov, 
évOadTa ol TOY TUS ‘pov iam coy TOY heve@y vTrd 
UBptos éo Bas és Tov moTamov dua Baiver emerparo, 
6 6€ pup cuurpioas UroBpuytov olX@nee dépav. 
Kapra Te 01 exaremrave 7 ToTAp 0 Kodpos 
TOUTO UBpioavts, Kab Ob émymethyae odT@ On py 
acbevéa TOLnoew Aare Tov AoLTOD Kal yuvaiKds 
joey eUTeTews TO youu ov Bpexovcas dia BncecOa. 
pera Sé THY daretdHy bereis THY éri BaBvrava 
or paTevaw Staipee THY otpatiny Siva, Sedov 
6é KatéTewe _oXOWOTEVEAS brodefas Seapuxas 
oySdxovTa, Kal eKaTov map ExT Epov TO xebros 
TOU Duvdew TeTpappevas TAVTa TpOToy, dvaT das 
6é TOY oTpaToV epvaceny exeheve. ola 6€ opirou 
mood epryatopevou TVET O wey TO epryov; bos 
pévros thy Oepeiny twacay avtod tatty &2é- 
Tpiyav Epyagouevot. 

190. Os dé TOV Povony ToTamov éricato Kipos 
és TpinKootas Kab éfnxovra Si@puy ds pay dta- 
AaBor, Ka TO SevTEpoV Bap UTELAULTE, otTtw on 
Hrauve él THY BaBvrAdva. ot 6é BaBviovior 
EKO TPATEVTALEVOL EMevov avTov. é7relt &é éyévero 
FI We ROOS) ayxod THS TOALOS, ouveBarov TE Ob 
BaBvrovios aul eco wbevtes TH payy Kareinj- 
Oncav és TO doru. ota dé éEemiardpevor ere 
7 pOTEpoY TOV Kipov ove arpepiCovra, GX’ ope- 
ovTes avtToy mavtl Over opoiws émixyerpéovta, 
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to the river Gyndes,! which rises in the mountains 
of the Matien: and flows through the Dardanean 
country into another riyer, the Tigris, which again 
passes the city of Opis and issues into the Red Sea 
—when Cyrus, I say, essayed to cross the Gyndes, 
it being there navigable, one of his sacred white 
horses dashed recklessly into the river that he 
might win through it, but the stream whelmed him 
and swept him under and away. At this violent 
deed of the river Cyrus was very wroth, and he 
threatened it that he would make it so weak that 
women should ever after cross it easily without wet- 
ting their knees. Having so threatened he ceased 
from his march against Babylon, and dividing his 
army into two parts he drew lines planning out a 
hundred and eighty canals running every way from 
either bank of the Gyndes; then he arrayed his 
army along the lines and bade them dig. Since a 
great multitude was at the work it went with all 
speed; yet they spent the whole summer there 
before it was finished. 

190. Then at the opening of the second spring, 
when Cyrus had punished the Gyndes by parting it 
among the three hundred and sixty canals, he marched 
at last against Babylon The Babylonians sallied out 
and awaited him; and when in his march he came 
near to their city, they joined battle, but they were 
worsted and driven within the city. There, because 
they knew already that Cyrus was no man of peace, 
and saw that he attacked all nations alike, they had 
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mpoea dgavro outta eTé@v xapra TWONA@Y.  ép- 
Gadra ovtor pev oyov eiyov THS TrohtopKins 
oudeva, KGpos 6é dropinat eveiXeTO, ave Xpovov 
TE eryryevopevou ouxvod avetépw te ovdey Tav 
mpnyparov TPOKOTTOMEVOD. 

191, Hire 61) @V aNdos ol aMOpeovTt uTeOiKaro, 
elte Kal avtTos Euale TO mrountéov ot Hv, érrotee 57) 
Totovee. Takas THY oTpaTinv admacav é€& éuBorRs 
TOU ToTapod, Th és THY TTOALY eo Barren, Kab 
OrriaGe avTLS TAS motos TdEas ETEOUS, TH efvel 
éx THS TOALOS O ToTapos, TpocimE TH oTpar®, 
oray dvaBarov TO pee? pov idavras ryevomevor, 
éoévas TavTn és THY TOMY. OUT Te 67 TaEAS 
Kab Kare, Tata Tapalveras ATHNAVVE AUTOS GUD 
TO axpnio tod aTparod. amiKopevos O€ erl tiv 
hipony, Ta TEP vy) TOY BaBvurwvieor Bacineva 
eroinae Kara Te TOV TOTALOV Kab KaTa THY 
Mpyny, emroiee Kal O Kupos erepa. ToLadra TOV 
yap TOT ALOV Sew@puxe éoayayev és THY hipuny 
éovoav édos, TO apxatov pécOpov diaBarov elvas 
er oinae, UTOVOTTHT AVTOS Too TOTO LOD. /YEv0- 
pevou dé TOUTOU TOLOUTOU, ot Mépoas of Tp 
éTeTaXaTO ém’ avT@ TOUT@ Kara TO péeO pov TOU 
Kodpyrew Torapoo UITOVEVOTTNKOTOS dvopt QS és 
pécov penpov pduot a KN, KATA TOUTO €oniTav és 
THY BaBurdva. el pev pov ™ poet uOovTo 7 
&uabov ot BaBvrwviot TO eK TOU Kvpov TOLev- 
pevor, of & av TepLoov Tes TOUS Tlépoas écerOetv 
és THY mow bré Fecpav dy KaKLOT EL" Karan 
cavres yap av maoas Tas és TOV TOT A MOV TUALOAS 
exovoas Kal avTol éml Tas a wactas avaBavres 
TAS TAPA TA VElLACA TOD ToTAapOU éAnLaLEVAS, EXa- 
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stored provision enough for very many years; so 
now they cared nothing for the siege; and Cyrus 
knew not what to do, being so long delayed and 
gaining no advantage. 

191. Whether, then, someone advised him in his 
difficulty, or he perceived for himself what to do, I 
know not, but this he did: he posted his army at 
the place where theriver enters the city, and another 
part of it where the stream issues from the city, and 
bade his men enter the city by the channel of the 
Euphrates when they should see it to be fordable. 
Having so arrayed them and given this command, he 
himself marched away with those of his army who 
could not fight ; and when he came to the lake, Cyrus 
dealt with it and with the river just as had the Baby- 
lonian queen: drawing off the river by a canal into 
the lake, which was till now a marsh, he made the 
stream to sink till its former channel could be forded. 
When this happened, the Persians who were posted 
with this intent made their way into Babylon by the 
channel of the Euphrates, which had now sunk about 
to the height of the middle of a man’s thigh. Now 
if the Babylonians had known beforehand or learnt 
what Cyrus was planning, they would have suffered 
the Persians to enter the city and brought them to 
a miserable end; for then they would have shut all 
the gates that opened on the river and themselves 
mounted up on to the walls that ran along the river 
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Bov av adéas ws év Ktptn. vov dé é& dim poo - 
SoKNTOU ope Tapeotncav Ot Tlépoat. uTo Oe 
peryabeos THS TOMOS, Os Aeyeras UTO TOV TAUTY 
olkKnueVOV, TOV TTeEpl Ta, éoxyara THS WoALos 
EGNWOKOTOY Tous TO pecov oixéovtas Tov Ba- 
Budvicov ov pawl dvew éahoxoras, anv TUXelY 
yap opt éotoav OpT yy, Xopeverv TE TOUTOV TOV 
xpovon Kat év evrabeinor eivar, és 6 89 Kal Td 
Kapta ém@udovto. 

192, Kal BaBurov yey oUT@ TOTE TP@TOV 
dpaipnto. TY dé dvvamuy ToOV BaBvrwvicr TON 
NOLoL pep Kal &ddoLot onwoow 0on TUS gor, év 
6é 7) Kab TOOE. Bacirer TO peydre@ és TpOpny 
avuTov Te Kal Tis oTpareis Siapalpynran, mapee TOD 
popov, vA Tao, bons apyer dvadeca Ov envoy 
€ovtwv és TOV évlauTov TOUS TETTEPAS pias 
Tpeper pw a) BaBviavin X@pn, TOUS 06 OKT TOV 
pnver % Novmn waca “Acin. otto TpLT opin 
7 ‘Acaupin Xen TH Oupd put THS ards “Aoing. 
Kal » apy THS NOPNS TAUTNS, THY Ob Mépoau 
caTpanniny Kaneouer, éorl ATACEMY TOV apXe@v 
TONNOV TL Kpatiorn, bxou Lpitavraix pun TO 
‘ApraBatov é EK Bactréos ¢ éXovTe Tov voHOY TOUTOV 
apyuptov peev T poonue exdorns mEpNS apTabn 
eoT?}. H O€ apraBn, pet pov éov IlepovKov, 
xo peer pedipvov "ATTLKOD Tréov yoiweEe Tpial 
“Arriniot. tarmou Sé Ob avroo Hoav Loin, 7 apee 
TOV TOMMLITIPLOY, of pev dvaBalvovres ras 
Onréas OKTAKOTLOL, AL OE  Rawyopevas efaxiax ideas 
Kal popes avéBawe yap ExaoTos TOV Epo éveoy 
TovTav eixoo. tarmous. Kxuvov bé lvdindv tocodTo 
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banks, and so caught their enemies as in a trap. But 
as it was, the Persians were upon them unawares, 
and by reason of the great size of the city—so say 
those who dwell there—those in the outer parts of 
it were overcome, yet the dwellers in the middle 
part knew nothing of 1t; all this time they were 
dancing and making merry at a festival which 
chanced to be toward, till they learnt the truth but. 
too well. 

192. Thus was Babylon then for the first time 
taken. There are many proofs of the wealth of 
Babylon, but this in especial, All the land ruled by 
the great King 1s parcelled out for the provisioning of 
himself and his army, besides that it pays tribute: 
now the territory of Babylon feeds him for four 
out of the twelve months in the year, the whole of 
the rest of Asia providing for the other eight 
Thus the wealth of Assyria is one third of the whole 
wealth of Asia. The governorship, which the Persians 
eall “satrapy,’ of this land is by far the greatest of 
all the governorships; seeing that the daily revenue 
of Tritantaechmes son of Artabazus, governing this 
province by the king’s will, was an artaba full of 
silver (the artaba isa Persian measure, containing 
more by three Attic choenixes than an Attic 
medimnus),1 and besides war chargers he had in 
his stables eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thou- 
sand brood mares, each stallion serving twenty mares. 
Moreover he kept so great a number of Indian dogs 


1 The Attic medimnus = about 12 gallons; it contained 
4S xotvices. 
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Oy Tt TAO OS er pepero OOTE TET TEpES ToOV év TO 
TeoL@ KO [LLL peyadat, TOV ahdov eovoan drenées, 
TOUCL Kuat TPOTETETAXATO oLTia TAPEXELY. TOL- 
adra pev TH ApxovTe Ths BaBvrA@vos varHpxe 
éovTa. 

193. ‘H 6é yh TOV ‘Ac cupiov Ueras ev oniy@, 
Kab TO ext pepov THY piSav ToD oitov éot TOUTO" 
d.pdopevov pévtoL €x TOU ToT apoo adpvverat TE TO 
NjLov Kal maparyiveTat 0 GiTOS, OV KATA TEP év 
Aiyort@ QaUTOD TOU TOTApOoU dvaBatvovtos és 
TAS ee anna vEepot TE Kat KN OvNLOLT t 
c.p80pev0S. h yap BaBudovin xn TAC a, Kara 
TEP 7 Aiqurrin, KaTar eT unre és Suopuxas: Kal 
H meyloTn TOV Sumpuxov éotl UNVELTrEPNTOS, ™ pos 
ipMov TET PALpLev7 TOV Neupeepuvor, eo exer dé és 
aov ToTapov EX TOU Ev¢ pyyrew, és Toy Tiypny, 
Tap Ov Nivos TONS olKNTO. gore O€ _X@pewv 
atrn Tracéwy pape apioTn TOV nets i wev 
Anuntpos Kapirov Exp epery . i Te yap 61 ahha 
dév6 pea Ovog TrEeLparat dpxny pépery, ovTe TUKENY 
OUTE dm edov ovte éXainy. TOV b€ THs Anpnt pos 
Kap ov ade ayabn exhépery eat Wate ert dun- 
Kool pev TO Tapamap arro6u00h, émrevdoay 5é dpioTa 
avTH EWUTHS evel, érrh TpinKoo La exh épec. Ta 
Oe pirra avo. TOV Te Tupay eau TOV KpLOéwv 
76 TAATOS yiveTat TET G EpeoV EVITETEWS CaKTULOD. 
éx be Key X pov Kal onodpov doov TL OévOpov péya- 
Jos yiverae, éFeT oT apevos pYHUNnv ov TOLnT Oat, 
ev el0@s ore TOLTL BD. aTrirypevoLrt eS THY Bafv- 
Noviny Yopnv kal Ta elpnuéva KapTov éydueva 


1 Stem marks a lacuna after this word, the meaning of 
Ta &AAG S€évhpea not being quite clear. 
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that four great villages of the plain were appointed 
to provide food for the dogs and eased from all 
other burdens. Such were the riches of the gover- 
nor of Babylon. 

193, There is but little ram in Assyria. It is 
this which nourishes the roots of the corn; but it is 
irrigation from the river that ripens the crop and 
brings the grain to fulness : it is not as in Egypt, where 
the river itself rises and floods the fields: in Assyria 
they are watered by hand and by swinging beams. 
For the whole land of Babylon, like Egypt, is cut 
across by canals. The greatest of these is navigable: 
it runs towards where the sun rises in winter, from 
the Euphrates to another river, the Tigris, by which 
stood the city of Ninus. This land is of all known 
to us by far the most fertile in corn. Trees it does 
not even essay to grow, fig, vine, or olive, but its 
corn is so abundant that it yields for the most part 
two hundred fold, and even three hundred fold when 
the harvest is best. The blades of the wheat and 
barley there are easily four fingers broad ; and for 
millet and sesame, I will not say, though it is known 
to me, to what a height they grow; for I am well 
aware that even what I have said respecting corn is 
wholly disbelieved by those who have never visited 


1 That is, by the ‘‘ shadoof,” a familiar object to travellers 
on the Nile ; a lever with a bucket attached, revolving on a 
post. 
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és aria Tiny TONY GTiKTAL. Kpeovres dé ovdev 
éaiw GX’ H éx TOV ong apov TovedVTEs. eiat 
6¢ ode poivuces TEPUKOTES ava, Tav TO mediov, 
ot mrebves avrav KapTopopot, ee TOY Kat ouria 
Kab olvov Kat pene TOLEDVT AL TOUS TUKEOY TPOTOV 
Jeparrevover Ta Te GANG Kaul powixov TOUS 
epoevas "Edqves KGNEOUTL, TOUT@Y TOV KapTov 
TmEpLBeoue l Thee Baravndéporce TOV owtKor, 
iva meray Té oe O way THY Bdravov Eo OUvaY 
ee Hen arroppén 0 KapTOs TOD poivicos: pivas yap 
én dépovot év TH KapTe@ ob époeves KaTa rep 61) 
ot dAvvOoL. 

194. To dé andyrav Odpa Heya TOV juoe éatl 
TOV TAUTH pera rye avr ay THY TOMY, epxopae 
ppacey: Ta Tota avroice éotl Ta Kare TOV 
TOTA{LOV Topevopeve. és THY Bapvrava, éovTa 
KUKROT Een, TAVTAa CKUTWWA. erred yap év Toto 
‘Appeviowce ToLoe catuTepbe “Acoupioy oixnpe- 
vous vomeds (TENS TAMOMEVOL TOLHTWVTAL, TEpL- 
TEivOUct TOUTOLGL SibBépas oTeyaoTpioas efadev 
eddpeos TpOoTron, ouUTE mpomuny amoxpivovTes ovTE 
TO@OONV TUVayoVTES, GAN aomtoos Tpomov KUKDO- 
TE ped TOUPTAVTES Kal Kanrdpuns TANTAYTES Tay TO 
TAOLOV TOUTO GTLELoL KATA TOV TOT ajLov pépecOar, 
poptiav TIT AV TES” pamiora dé Bixovs doi- 
vexntous KaTayouct otvouv TrEOUS. iOvveras é 
dro Te dvo TARKT POV Kab Svo avopav op av 
ECTEMTOV, KALO pay gow Ehicee TO WHET POV 0 0é€ 
eFo odéct. mover au dé wal Kapra peyanaa | tadta 
Ta TWrola Kat éXdocw Th 6é peyeora, avr ay Kab 
TEVTAKLTX EMCO TANAVTOV youov eye. év éxaoT@ 
88 mrol@ dvos Cwds eveots, ev S& totos péloor 
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Babylonia. They use no oi] save what they make 
from sesame! There are palm trees there growing 
all over the plain, most of them yielding fruit, from 
which food 1s made and wine and honey. The 
Assyrians tend these like figs, and chiefly in this 
respect, that they tie the fruit of the palm called 
male by the Greeks to the date-bearing palm, that so 
the gall-fly may enter the dates and the fruit of the 
palm may not fall; for the male palms, like un- 
ripened figs, have gall-flies in their fruit. 

194, I will now show what seems to me to be the 
most marvellous thing in the country, next to the 
city itself. Their boats which ply on the river and go 
to Babylon are all of skins, andround. They make 
these in Armenia, higher up the stream than Assyria. 
First they cut frames of willow, then they stretch 
hides over these for a covering, making as it were a 
hold ; they neither broaden the stern nor narrow the 
prow, but the boat is round, like a shield. They 
then fill it with reeds and send it floating down the 
river with a cargo; and it is for the most part palm 
wood casks of wine that they carry down. Two men 
standing upright steer the boat, each with a paddle, 
one drawing it to him, the other thrusting it from 
him. These boats are of all sizes, some small, some very 
great ; the greatest of themare even of five thousand 
talents? burden. There is a live ass in each boat, or 


1 Sesame-oul or ‘* Benre-oil”’ 1s still in common use in the 
East. 

2 The Attic talent = about 58 lbs avoirdupois; the 
Aeginetan = about 82. 
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mreDVES. eTEay OY aTikwyTat TAE€OVTES és THY 
Bapuirdva Kab diab ewvrar TOV poproy, vomeas 
pev TOU Totou KaL THY KANGUNY TAacAaAY an ov 
éxnputay, Tas 66 Sip epas emia dfavres enh Tous 
évous anehavvougs és TOUS "A ppevious. ava Tov 
TOTALOV yap 67 ovK ola Te éoTl T EEL ovoevl 
TpoT® UT TAXEOS TOU morapoo" bia yap TavTa 
Kai OUK €K Evhov Tovebvrat Ta TOT AN é€k 
Sip Oepéov. érreay de TOUS GVOUS ehavvovTes ath - 
KOVTAL orrtaw €> TOUS "A ppevious, ANN TOT @ TO 
auT@ ToLevVyT al TOA. 

195. Ta pev dy Tota, avtoias éoTt Tolavra: 
eoDire bé TOUOE Xpe@vras, Kb dve TOONVEKEL 
Auvéew@, Kal emt TovToy adXoV eElpiveoy KiOdva 
érevdiver Kal Xraviosov NevKov TmeptBardopevos, 
broonwara EXcov eTLX@ pla, Tapam nova THCL 
Bovwrtines éuBact. KOMOVTES dé Tas Keparas 
BiTpnoe dvadeovr an, Hepwupicpévor Tay TO cpa. 
odpnyioa be EKATTOS Eyel Kal CKATTPOV yveELpo- 
ToinTov" ear’ ExdoT@ dé CRIT TPO emer meTroLn- 
pévov y piprov Yi podov i) Kpivov u) aierTos 7 ado 
Tu aveu yap émlionuov ov ade vomos éotl eye 
OKT POV. 

196. Autry pev dn ods Aptnots Tept TO cpa 
éoti> vopoe 6é avroict abe KaTer Tan, O pev 
copararos 60€ KaTa yvuoOuny THY HpeTepny, TO 
kat “Trrvatdv “Everovs muvOdvouae Xpac Oat. 
KaTa Kopas éxadotas arak& tov éreos éxdatou 
érrovéeTo TAHOE? WS av at rapOdvos yevolaTo yauwv 
a@paiat, Tavras OKOS ouvaydyoue Tdoas, és ép 
Xo ptov éodryeo kov areas, mépek be avTas loraro 
Outros avopav, aduotas 6 Kata piav éxdorny 
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more than one in the larger. So when they have 
floated down to Babylon and disposed of their cargo, 
they sell the framework of the boat and all the 
reeds ; the hides are set on the backs of asses, which 
are then driven back to Armenia, for it 1s not by 
any means possible to go up stream by water, by 
reason of the swiftness of the current; it is for this 
reason that they make their boats of hides and not 
of wood. When they have driven their asses back 
into Armenia they make more boats in the same 
way. 

195. Such then are their boats. For clothing, they 
wear a linen tunic, reaching to the feet; over this 
the Babylonian puts on another tunic, of wool, and 
wraps himself in a white mantle ; he wears the shoes 
of his country, which are like Boeotian sandals. 
Their hair is worn long, and covered by caps; the 
whole body is perfumed. Every man has. a seal and 
a carven staff, and on every staff is some image, such 
as that of an apple or a rose or a lily or an eagle: no 
one carries a staff without a device. 

196. Such is the equipment of their persons. I 
will now speak of their established customs. The 
wisest of these, in my judgment, is one which 
as I have heard is also a custom of the Eneti in 
Illyria. It is this: once a year in every village all 
the maidens as they came to marriageable age were 
collected and brought together into one place, with 
a crowd of men standing round. Then a crier would 
stand up and offer them for sale one by one, first 
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Kipus TWEET KE, mpara yey THY evetOer TAT nD éx 
TAT ew" peta 8é, dxws arn evpotoa TONNOD 
xpuatov mpndein, adrAnv av ex} pUTTE i) per 
exelyny eoKe everSerr arn” érmwréovto é él 
CUVOLEIT L. bgot pev 57 &oKoV evdaiuoves TOV 
BaBvdovier err iryQfLOL, vmepBaddovtes aXMAOUS 
éEwveovro Tas KaNMGTEvOvT aS boot 6€ TOD dHwou 
éorov eriyapot, ovrot be eldeos ev ovoey édéovro 
xpnarod, oc 0 ay Xpypara TE Kab aloxiovas 
mapGévovs edu Bavov. @S yap on dieFENOOL O 
xipug TONEwy TAS VELOETTATAS TOV TapGevor, 
aviaTn ay thy dpoppec raTny, Ay el TUS avTéwy 
EMT NOS ein, Kat ravTny ay EKNPUTTE, Garis béros 
eMdXLOTOV xpuctov haBov CUVOLKEELY aitH, és 6 
7@ TO ea LOTOV Dreo Taper TPOCEKELTO. TO OE 
ay Xpucioy EryiveTo amo TOV EevELdéw@v Trapl even 
Kal oUT@ ai EUwopdos Tas apoppous Kat éumrjpous 
éEeditdocav. éxdodvan dé Thy EWUTOD Ouyarépa 
btew BovrotTo Exactos ovK é&Hv, ovde Avev éey- 
yunTe@ amdryer bau THY map0évov 7 pLapLevov, aN 
éyyuntas yphv KATUOTHOAVTO, 7 bey TUVOLKENT ELV 
avTH, OUTW am ayer Oat. ed be Ty) ovudepoiaro, 
amobépew TO Ypuctov Exevto vomos. éEAv dé kat 
é& GAAns €XOovTa Kwopuns TOY Bovdopevov ave- 
eran. 6 pev vu Kado TOS VOMOS ovTés ode Fv, 
ov pévTos viv ye SuaTerées é coy, Go € Te eFeupy)- 
Kao vewort yever bar [tva ae aoKoien auras pnd 
eis érépav TONY ayovrac|* éreite yap adovtes 
éxaxoOnoay Kat oixopOopyOnaar, 7 Tas TLS Tob b7- 
pov Biov omavilwry xataropvever TA Onrea Téxva. 

1 The words in brackets do not seem to be relevant here; 
they might more naturally come after ofrw dmdyer@a: above. 
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the fairest of all; and then when she had fetched 
a great price he put up for sale the next comeliest, 
selling all the maidens as lawful wives. Rich men 
of Assyria who desired to marry would outbid each 
other for the fairest; the commonalty, who desired 
to marry and cared nothing for beauty, could take 
the il-favoured damsels and money therewith; for 
when the crier had sold all the comeliest, he 
would put up her that was least beautiful, or 
crippled, and offer her to whosoever would take 
her to wife for the least sum, till she fell to him 
who promised to accept least; the money came 
from the sale of the comely damsels, and so they 
paid the dowry of the ill-favoured and the crip- 
ples. But a man might not give his daughter in 
marriage to whomsoever he would, nor might he 
that bought the girl take her away without giving 
security that he would indeed make her his wife. 
And if the two could not agree, it was a law that 
the money be returned. Men might also come from 
other villages to buy if they so desired. This then 
was their best custom; but it does not continue at 
this time; they have invented a new one lately 
[that the woman might not be wronged or taken to 
another city]; since the conquest of Babylon made 
them afflicted and poor, everyone of the commonalty 
that lacks a livelihood makes prostitutes of his 
daughters, 
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197, Actrepos be comin 6 b0¢ adhos ope VO{LOS 
KaTETT IKE TOUS KaUVOVTAS és THY dryopny expopé- 
oven: ov rap on VPE@UT AL int pote. TPOTLOVTES 
ayy Tos Tov Ka pvovT a cupBovrevoucr rept THs 
voucon, et TUS wal autos ToLovTo éraGe oxolov dv 
exn 0 Kaduvwv %) AdAov Etbe mabovra, tabra ™ poo - 
Loves cupBovrevouct Ka sTrapatveouat adooa 
avToOS ToLnTas eEepuye Ouoinv votcov % ddov 
elde éxguyovta. oly7 o€ mapegehGeiv TOV Ka- 
pvovT a, ov od. eats, wplv ay éreipnrar hvtTia 
vovcov &xeb. 

198, Tapa 5€ THe €v penere, Ophvor be Tapa- 
TAIT LOL Totat év Aiyirre. ocdkis 8 ap —M6xOn 
YUVALKL TH EWUTOD aunp BaBvranos, meph Oupi- 
nea, earary. ld pevov ler, érépwOs 68 4) yurn TOUTO 
TOUTO TOUeel, ép@ pou be yevopevov NovVYT at Kat 
apuhore por diryryeos yap oudevos dxpov rat TT pw 
dv NovaowrvTar. tavTa Oé tadta kal ~ApdB.o. 
TOLuvGL. 

199. 1°O 8é oy alo XLT TOS THY YO cov éoTl Tote 
BaBurwviowre b6¢- de. Tacayv yuvaika emex@pinu 
iCopévny és tpov ‘Adpoditns anage év TH fon 
pyOnvar avopt Ecivm. morral € Kat odK aE Lev- 
peVvae dvaplaryer bat THOL adAgot, ola TOUTD 
virephpovéova at, enh Ceuyéov év Kapdonoe érd- 
cacas pos TO Lpov éordau Geparnin dé od 
oniade & ererau TON. al Oe Thebyes TOLevDGL ade 
év Tewévet ‘A gpodirns KATEATOAL or epavor mept 
THOL Kepargor & eyourar Oopmuyyos TOral yuval- 
Kes" al perv yap TpocépxovTaL, al b& amrépyovTat. 


1 Three fifteenth century MSS. omit the whole of this 
chapter. 
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197. I come now to the next wisest of their cus- 
toms: having no use for physicians, they carry the 
sick into the market-place; then those who have been 
afflicted themselves by the same ill as the sick man’s, 
or seen others in like case, come near and advise him 
about his disease and comfort him, telling him by 
what means they have themselves recovered of it or 
seen others so recover. None may pass by the sick 
man without speaking and asking what is his sickness. 

198. The dead are embalmed in honey for burial, 
and their dirges are like to the dirges of Egypt. 
Whenever a Babylonian has had intercourse with his 
wife, they both sit before a burnt offering of incense, 
and at dawn they wash themselves; they will touch 
no vessel before this is done. This is the custom 
also in Arabia. 

199. The foulest Babylonian custom is that which 
compels every woman of the land once in her life to 
sit in the temple of Aphrodite and have intercourse 
with some stranger. Many women who are rich and 
proud and disdain to consort with the rest, drive to 
the temple in covered carriages drawn by teams, and 
there stand with a great retinue of attendants. But 
most sit down in the sacred plot of Aphrodite, with 
crowns of cord on their heads; there is a great 
multitude of women coming and going; passages 
marked by line run every way through the crowd, by 
which the stranger men pass and make their choice. 
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aT XoLvorEvees dé b1é£o8ou maya TpoTov 0O@Y 
éyouct dia TOV YUVALKOD, oe @Y ob Eelvor (Ouekt- 
ovTes éxréyouTas vba é emedy iGnra YUVn, ov T po- 
Tepov aradddocerat és Ta olKia 7) TiS Ob Feivev 
d.prydploy éuBarav és Ta youvara pen ef TOD 
ipod éuBarovra dé bet elvety tocovde: ‘*Em- 
Kanéo tor thy Oeov Modnritta.” Modurra be 
KaNEOVaL THY ‘Adpodirgy “Ago uptol. TO o€ apyv- 
prov péyados € éorl écov av: ov yap mt) AT OONT AL 
ov yap OL Géwus éoti* ryiveras yap ipov TOUTO TQ 
apytpiov. T@ € TPOTD éuBarovre em eTat ude 
am oboKipg ovdéva. emeav bé pox, aToctocd- 
pevn TH ded amanda cera & Ta oLxta, Kal TOTO 
TOUTOU OvK ore péeya Th Ob dacels OS pew Nap- 
reas. 6cat pév vv eldeds TE CTA PEVAL eit 
Kal peyddeos, TAXY aT ahaa covTas, Goa dé 
dpophot avréwv elo, Xpovov TONNOV ™ poo wevouagr 
ov Suvapevat TOV voLov exTAHTAL kal yap Tple- 
TEA KAI TeTpaeTed pereferepau Xpovov pévovat. 
eviaxy bé Kal THS Kumrpov éotl trapatAyozos 
TOUT VOMOS. 

200. Newoe peéev 67 Totct BaBvrAwvioics obTot 
KaTEr Tage: eLol be avr ay Tar peat Tpets at ouder 
GANO crTéovTas Eb 1 ixOds povvoy, TOUS érretTe dy 
On pevo avres avyvac. 7 pos ipreov, mrovedoe Tdoe: 
éaBarnovar és OApOv | Kat LenvavTes UTEPOLTL 
Oot d1a atvddvos, Kal Os [ev av Bovrnrat avrov 
are pakav pakduevos Eyer, 6 b€ Aptov TpoToOY 
OmrTHTas. 
© 201. ‘Os 6€ 76 Kup@ xat TOUTO TO eos Karép- 
yaoTo, emeOUpnae Maccayéras t um E@UT@ Town 
cacbat. To € vos todTO Kal péya éyeras 
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When a woman has once taken her place there she 
goes not away to her home before some stranger 
has cast money into her lap and had intercourse 
with her outside the temple; but while he casts the 
money, he must say, “I demand thee in the name 
of Mylitta” (that is the Assyrian name for Aphrodite). 
It matters not what be the sum of the money; the 
woman will never refuse, for that were a sin, the 
money being by this act made sacred. So she follows 
the first man who casts it and rejects none. After 
their intercourse she has made herself holy in the 
goddess’s sight and goes away to her home; and 
thereafter there is no bribe however great that will 
get her. So then the women that are fair and tall 
are soon free to depart, but the uncomely have long 
to wait because they cannot fulfil the law ; for some 
of them remain for three years, or four. There 1s 
a custom hke to this in some parts of Cyprus. 

200. These are established customs among the 
Babylonians. Moreover, there are in the country 
three tribes that eat nothing but fish, which they 
catch and dry in the sun; then after casting them 
into a mortar they bray them with pestles and strain 
all through linen. Then whoever so desires kneads 
as it were a cake of it and eats 1t; others bake it like 
bread. 

201. When Cyrus had conquered this nation also, 
he desired to subdue the Massagetae. These are 
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clvas Kal ANKLuLOV, OlKnwevo Sé POS HO Te Kat 
Hriov avatoras, Tépnvy Tod “Apakew tTotamod, 
avriov 66 loondover avipov. eéict dé oltives Kal 
SKvO.eov Aéyovat TOOTO TO eOvos eivat. 

‘O 8 “Apak&ns Néyeras Kai pélov Kal 
érxdocav eivat tod “lotpov' vycous 6é é&v avT@ 
AéoBo pery eben, TApAaTAnTLAS cuxpds pac elvat, 
év Oé aurho av pwTrovs ol coTeovT ar ev pias TO 
Gépos opvacovres TaVvTOLas® KapTous dé amo Sev- 
Opécov eFeupnmevous ode és PopBiy | catariPer Bas 
a@patous, Kal touTous oitéeoOat THY eLpepiuny. 
drra dé ods éEeupoOar dévdpea xaprrovs Totovade 
Teves pépovra, TOUS émetre a és THUTO gUVEAO MC! 
Kata elXas Kal Trup avaKave@vraL KUENO Tépt- 
LCopevous emBadneu € él TO Tp, doppasvopévous 
dé KararyiConévov tov Kaprod Tod émiBadropéevov 
peBvonerOar TH OOpH KaTad mEp "Eddyvas TO 
olv@, Tredvos dé émiBar)opevov Tob Kaprrod wanr- 
ov pedvoxed bau, és 6 és Opxnot TE aviarac bat 
eal & downy arixvéeoOas. TovT@D pey abrn 
héveras diavta evar. o 6é “Apaéns TOT MOS peer 
peey €K Marinvar, bev TEP O Povons Tov é$ Tas 
OL@puxas Tas éEnxovTa Te Kal ToLnkocias béXaBe 
O Kdpos, oropact 66 eLepebyerar Ter oEpaKovTa, 
TOV Ta TaVvTAa TAY évos és EXed TE Kal Tevaryed 
éxd.oot év ToIG! avO pw@rrous Karounobat héyouat 
iyOds wpods orTEomévous, éo Or oe vopi€ovTas 
KXpacbar poKéwv Oepuace, TO 6é &p TOY oTOMG- 
Trav tov Apdkew péee ba xalapod és thy Kaorinv 
Odraccap. 

203. ‘A 66 Kaorrin Paracca éoti em E@UTHS, 
ov Tuuptoyouca TH éTépn Daddooyn. Ty pev yap 
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said to be a great people and a mighty, dwelling 
towards the east and the sunrise, beyond the Araxes 
and over against the Issedones; and some say that 
they are a Scythian people. 

202. The Araxes is by some said to be greater and 
by some less than the Ister. It is reported that there 
are many islands in it as big as Lesbos, and men 
thereon who in summer live on roots of all kinds that 
they dig up, and in winter on fruit that they get from 
trees and store when it is ripe for food; and they 
know (it is said) of trees which have a fruit whereof 
this is the effect: assembling in companies and 
kindling a fire, the people sit round it and throw the 
fruit into the flames, then the smell of it as 1t burns 
makes them drunk as the Greeks are with wine, and 
more and more drunk as more fruit is thrown on 
the fire, till at last they rise up to dance and even 
sing. Such is said to be their way of hfe. The 
Araxes+ flows from the country of the Matieni—as 
does the Gyndes, which Cyrus divided into the three 
hundred and sixty channels—and empties itself 
through forty mouths, whereof all except one issue 
into bogs and swamps, where men are said to live 
whose food is raw fish, and their customary dress 
sealskins. The one remaining stream of the Araxes 
flows in a clear channel into the Caspian sea. 

203. This is a sea by itself, not joined to the other 
sea. For that whereon the Greeks sail, and the sea 


1 The Araxes of this chapter appears to be, from the de- 
scription of its course, the modern Aras. But the Araxes of 
ch. 205, separating Cyrus’ kmgdom from the Massagetae, 
must be either the Oxus (Jihon) or Jaxartes (Sihon), both of 
which now flow into the Aral Sea. For a full discussion 
of the question the reader is referred to Essay IX. 1n the 
Appendix to Book I. of Rawhnson’s Herodotus. 
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beyond the pillars of Heracles, which they call 
Atlantic, and the Red Sea, are all one: but the 
Caspian is separate and by itself. Its length is what 
a ship rowed by oars can traverse in fifteen days, and 
its breadth, where it is broadest, is an eight days’ 
journey. Along its western shore stretches the range 
of Caucasus, which has more and higher mountains 
than any other range. Many and all manner of 
nations dwell in the Caucasus, and the most of them 
live on the fruits of the wild wood. Here, it is said, 
are trees growing leaves that men crush and mix 
with water and use for the painting of figures on 
their clothing ; these figures cannot be washed out, 
but last as long as the wool, as if they had been 
woven into it from the first. Men and women here 
(they say) have intercourse openly, like beasts of 
the flock. 

204. This sea called Caspian is hemmed im to the 
west by the Caucasus: towards the east and the sun- 
rise there stretches from its shores a boundless plain 
as far as sight can reach. The greater part of this 
wide plain is the country of the Massagetae, against 
whom Cyrus was eager to lead his army. For there 
were many reasons of weight that heartened and 
encouraged him so to do: first, his birth, whereby 
he seemed to be something more than mortal man, 
and next, his victories in his wars; for no nation 
that Cyrus undertook to attack could escape from 
him. 

205. Now at this time the Massagetae were ruled 
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by a queen, called Tomyris, whose husband was dead. 
Cyrus sent a message with a pretence of wooing her 
for his wife, but Tomyris would have none of this 
advance, well understanding that he wooed not her 
but the kmgdom of the Massagetae. So when guile 
availed him nothing Cyrus marched to the Araxes 
and openly prepared to attack the Massagetae; he 
bridged the river that his army might cross, and 
built towers on the pontoons that should carry his 
men over. 

206 But while he was at this work Tomyris sent 
a herald to him with this message: “Cease, king of 
the Medes, from that on which you are intent; for 
you cannot know if the completion of this work will 
be for your advantage. Cease, and be king of your 
own country; and be patient to see us ruling those 
whom we rule. But if you will not take this counsel, 
and will do ail rather than remaim at peace, then if 
you so greatly desire to essay the strength of the 
Massagetae, do you quit your present labour of 
bridging the river, and suffer us to draw off three 
days’ journey from the Araxes; and when that is 
done, cross into our country. Or if you desire rather 
to receive us into your country, do you then yourself 
withdraw as I have said.” Hearing this, Cyrus 
assembled the chief among the Persians and laid the 
matter before them, asking them to advise him 
which he should do. They all spoke to the same 
purpose, urging him to suffer Tomyris and her army 
to enter his country. 
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207. But Croesus the Lydian, who was present, 
was displeased by their counsel and spoke against it. 
“ Sire,” said he, “you have ere now heard from me 
that since Zeus has given me to you I will to the 
best of my power turn aside whatever mischance I 
see threatening your house. And disaster has been 
my teacher. Now if you deem yourself and the army 
that you lead to be immortal, it is not for me to give 
you advice; but if you know that you and those 
whom you rule are but men, then I must first teach 
you this: men’s fortunes are on a wheel, which 1m its 
turning suffers not the same man to prosper for ever. 
Then, if that be true, I am not of the same mind on 
the business in hand as these your other counsellors. 
This is the danger if we agree to suffer the enemy 
to enter your country: if you lose the battle you 
lose your empire also, for it is plain that if the 
Massagetae win they will not retreat back but will 
march against your provinces And if you con- 
quer them it is a lesser victory than if you crossed 
into their country and routed the Massagetae and 
pursued them; for I balance your chances against 
theirs, and suppose that when you have worsted 
your adversaries you will march for the seat of 
Tomyris’ power. And besides what I have shown, it 
were a thing shameful and not to be borne that Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses should yield and give ground 
before a woman. Now therefore it is in my mind that 
we should cross and go forward as far as they go 
back, and that then we should endeavour to overcome 
them by doing as I shall show. As I learn, the 
Massagetae have no experience of the good things 
of Persia, nor have they ever fared well in respect of 
what is greatly desirable. For these men, therefore, 
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I counsel you to cut up the flesh of many of your 
sheep and goats into portions unstintingly, and to 
cook it and serve it as a feast in our camp, providing 
many bowls of unmixed wine withal and all manner 
of food. Then let your army withdraw to the river 
again, leaving behind that part of it which is of least 
account. For if I err not in my judgment, when the 
Massagetae see so many good things they will betake 
them to feasting thereon ; and it will be for us then 
to achieve mighty deeds.”’ 

208. So these opinions contended; and Cyrus set 
aside his former plan and chose that of Croesus; 
wherefore he bade Tomyris draw her army off, for he 
would cross (he said) and attack her. Then he gave 
Croesus to the care of his own son Cambyses, to 
whom he purposed to leave his sovereignty, charging 
Cambyses to honour Croesus and entreat him well, if 
the crossing of the river against the Massagetae should 
not prosper. With this charge he sent the two back 
to Persia, and crossed the river, he and his army. 

209. Then, being now across the Araxes, he dreamt 
at night while sleeping in the country of the Massa- 
getae, that he saw the eldest of the sons of Hystaspes 
wearing wings on his shoulders, the one wing over- 
shadowing Asia and the other Europe. (Hystaspes 
son of Arsames was an Achaemenid, and Darius was 
the eldest of his sons, being then about twenty years 
old; this Darius had been left behind in Persia, 
being not yet of an age to follow the army.) So when 
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Cyrus awoke he considered his vision, and because 
it seemed to him to be of great import, he sent for 
Hystaspes and said to him privately, “I find, 
Hystaspes, that your son 1s guilty of plotting agaist 
me and my sovereignty; and I will tell you how I 
know this for a certamty. J am a man for whom the 
gods take thought, and show me beforehand all that 
is coming. Now this being so, I have seen in a 
dream in the past night your eldest son with wings 
on his shoulders, overshadowing Asia with the one 
and Europe with the other; wherefore it is from 
this vision most certain that he is plotting against 
me. Do you therefore go with all speed back to 
Persia, and so act that when I come thither after 
subduing this country you shall bring your son before 
me to be questioned of this.”’ 

210. So spoke Cyrus, thinking that Darius was 
plotting against him; but m truth heaven was 
showing him that he himself was to die in the land 
where he was, and Darius to inherit his kingdom. 
So then Hystaspes answered him thus :—“ Sire, the 
gods forbid that any Persian born should plot against 
you' but if such there be, may he speedily perish ; 
for you have made the Persians freemen instead of 
slaves and rulers of all instead of subjects. But if 
your vision does indeed tell that my son is planning 
aught to your hurt, take him; he is yours to use 
as pleases you.” 

211. Having so answered, Hystaspes returned 
across the Araxes to Persia to watch Darius for 
Cyrus; and Cyrus, going forward a day’s journey 
from the Araxes, did according to Croesus’ advice. 
After this Cyrus and the sound part of the Persian 
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army marched away back to the Araxes, leaving 
behind those that were useless; whereupon a third 
part of the host of the Massagetae attacked those of 
the army who were left behind and slew them 
despite resistance; then, seeing the banquet spread, 
when they had overcome their enemies they sat 
down and feasted, and after they had taken their fill 
of food and wine they fell asleep. Then the Persians 
came upon them and slew many and took many 
more alive, among whom was the son of Tomyris 
the queen, Spargapises by name, the leader of the 
Massagetae. 

912. When Tomyrs heard what had befallen her 
army and her son, she sent a herald to Cyrus with this 
message :—“ Bloodthirsty Cyrus, be not uplifted by 
this that you have done; it 1s no matter for pride if 
the fruit of the vine—that fruit whereof you Persians 
drink even to madness, so that the wine passing into 
your bodies makes evil words to mse in a flood to 
your lips—has served you as a drug to master my 
son withal, by guile and not im fair fight. Now 
therefore take this word of good counsel from me: 
give me back my son and depart unpunished from 
this country; it is enough that you have done 
despite to a third part of the host of the Massagetae. 
But if you will not do this, then I swear by the sun, 
the lord of the Massagetae, that for all you are so 
insatiate of blood, I will give you your fill thereof.” 

913. This message was brought to Cyrus, who 
cared nothing for it. But Spargapises, the son of 
the queen Tomyris, when his drunkenness left him 
and he knew his evil plight, entreated Cyrus that he 
might be loosed from his bonds ; and this was granted 
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Toy aoKov, Lupastvo pevn dé TO vExp@ em édeye Td8¢" 

«Xv pev eye baoay Te Kal ViKaTaV oe paxn 
aT WET AS, TAaloa TOV épeov EN@Y ow aé 8° eye, 
KATE TEP HEANTA, AluaTOS KOpeTw.” TA wey ON 
Kata thv Kvpov tereutTiy ToD Biov, TOANOY Adyov 
Aeyouévav, Ode jou 0 TLC AaVvOTATOS elpnTat. 

215. Maccayeras bé eoOfra Té Opoinu TH 
Dev OK popeovar Kal Starrav € éxouct, irmoTae ée 
elol Kal avenm ot (audorépov yap peréxovet) Kab 
Togorar TE Kat aixpopopor, cayapls vopmivovres 
eye. xpuo@ dé Kal yadk@ Ta TavTa ypéovTar 
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him; but no sooner was he loosed and had the use 
of his hands, than he made away with himself. 

214, Such was the end of Spargapises. Tomyris, 
when Cyrus would not listen to her, collected all her 
power and jomed battle with him. This fight I 
judge to have been the stubbornest of all fights 
that were ever fought by men that were not Greek ; 
and indeed I have learnt that this was so. For 
first (it is said) they shot at each other from a dis- 
tance with arrows; presently, their arrows being all 
shot away, they rushed upon each other and fought 
at grips with their spears and their daggers; and for 
a long time they battled foot to foot and neither 
would give ground; but at last the Massagetae had 
the mastery. There perished the greater part of the 
Persian army, and there fell Cyrus himself, having 
reigned thirty years in allsave one. Tomyris filled a 
skin with human blood, and sought for Cyrus’ body 
among the Persian dead; when she found it, she put 
his head into the skin, and spoke these words of 
insult to the dead man: “Though I live and conquer 
thee, thou hast undone me, overcoming my son by 
guile; but even as I threatened, so will I do, and 
give thee thy fill of blood.” Many stories are related 
of Cyrus’ death; this, that I have told, is the 
worthiest of credence. 

215. These Massagetae are like the Scythians in 
their dress and manner of life. They are both 
horsemen and footmen (having some of each kind), 
and spearmen and bowmen; and it is their custom to 
carry battle-axes. They ever use gold and bronze; 
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Oca pev yap és aix was Kab | dpbus Kat cayapLs, 
Naru TA WAVTO Xpe@vras, boa O€ TeEpl Kepannv 
Kab CworHpas Kal pacyartoThpas, yput@ Koo- 
péovtar. a5 8 avras TOV lrTeV TA ev TEL TA 
orépva Xarxéous Oapnias meptSdrrovot, Ta Oé 
Tepl TOUS Yadrsvovs Kat TT Ope wal darapa 

pucd. oLonpe oe ovo apytpe Xpe@vras oudev" 
ode yp ovoé ode éotl év TH Yop, O dé Ypucos 
Kab O KarKOS aT NETOS. 

216. Nopovoe 6€ YPEWVTAL TOLOLT LOE. yuvaiica 
peer (a peel €KaCTOS, TaUT HG! d€ é en lxowa Npouaee 
TO yap =xvbas gact' 'EXAnVEs rotéewy, ov ZKbOau 
elol ob rotéovTes ada Macoayér aut" THs yap 
emOuunon UvaLKOS Maccayérns a aVnp, TOY da pe- 
TPEDVa am oKpEudc as Tpo THS apdins poyerau 
adeas. ovpos dé Wuwins ope T POKELT aL aNros ev 
ovdeis” émedy d€ yépwy yéevnras Kapra, ot 7 poo 
HKOVTES ob TAVTES cuvenOovres Gvouci pa Kat 
Gra tooBata dua avT@, eyycar res dé Ta Kpéa 
KATEVONEOVT AL, Tabra, pep Ta, ASorara ot 
VEVOMLOT AL, TOV O€ VOVaw TEAELTIGAYTA Ov KATO. 
CLTEOVTAL AAAG YR KpvIToucl, TvLpopy ToLev- 
[EVOL OTL OVE iT O eS TO Tv Hvar om eipouet dé 
ouden, GAN aro KT NVEDY Cwovcs Kal txOvor 

ob de AfOovoi ode ex tod Apd&ew rotapod Tape 
ae YaNaKTOT OT ELL o ela. Geay O€ povvov 
ipAwov oéBovtat, t® Qvover immous. voos Oé 
ovTos THS Guains: Tov Gedy TO TaytoT@ TdavTwV 
Tay Ovyntav To TaYLoTOV Saréovrat. 
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all their spear-points and arrow-heads and battle-axes 
are of bronze, and gold is the adornment of their 
headgear and belts and girdles. They treat their 
horses in like manner, arming their forehands with 
bronze breastplates and putting gold on reins, bits, 
and cheekplates. But iron and silver they never 
use; for there is none at all in their country, but 
gold and bronze abounds. 

216. Now, for their customs: each man marries a 
wife, but the wives are common to all. The Greeks 
say this isa Scythian custom; it is not so, but a 
custom of the Massagetae. There, when a man 
desires a woman, he hangs his quiver before her 
waggon, and has intercourse with her, none hin- 
dering. Though they set no certain term to life, yet 
when a man is very old all his kin meet together 
and kill him, with beasts of the flock besides, 
then boil the flesh and feast on it. This is held 
to be the happiest death; when a man dies of a 
sickness they do not eat him, but bury him in the 
earth, and lament that he would not live to be killed. 
They never sow; their fare is thew live-stock and 
the fish which they have in abundance from the 
Araxes. Their drink is milk. The sun is the only 
god whom they worship; to him they sacrifice 
horses; the reason of it is that he is the swiftest of 
the gods and therefore they give him the swiftest of 
mortal things. 
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Li, Terevtycavtos oe Kupou mapénaBe THY 
Bao inninv KapBvons, Kupov éwv traits cai Kac- 
cavoavns THs Paprvacrew Ouyarpos, THS ™poaTo- 
Bavovons Kdpos QUTOS TE peya TmevOos érroLtno ato 
Kal Totot AANOLOL TpoEiTTEe TAL TOV HpYe TévOOS 
moveec Oat. Tar NS On THS yuvarKos é@ov mais Kab 
Kupov KapBions’ Tovas bev Kab Aioheas @s dov- 
ous Tatpwtovs éovTas evouite, él dé Alyumrov 
émroveeTo oTpaTnAaoiny @ANOUS Te TaparaBov 
TOY npXe Kab O1 Kab “EA Agjvey TOV emexparee. 

2. Or dé Aéydarrios, amply pev i) Vappnreyov 
a peor Bactredoa, évopslov éwvtods tpwtous 
ryever Oar TAT OV av por ev" emrevo dé Vap- 

LATLYOS Bacthevoas nOehyoe eldévas olrives ryevot- 
aTO TWpOToL, ard TovTOV vouitovar Povyas 
mpotépous yeverOas éwvTav, Tov bé drAdroV 
éwutovs. WVapunteyos b€ ws ovx édvvato tup- 
Javowevos Topov ovdeva TOUTOU aveupely, ob yevoiato 
T p@ToL avO paar, € emeTexvarar Tovovde. TaAaLola 
dv0 veoyva av porov TOV em uTUXOvTOY ddact 
ToLpeve Tpéhe és TA Troiuvia TPOd HY Tiva TOLHVOE, 
évTehadpevos mndéva avTiov avTav unoeuiav hoviy 
tévan, €v otéyn 06 éonun em éwuTav KéecOas avra, 
Kal THY Opyv érraywéeev ode aiyas, tAncavTa 
d¢ yadNaxtos TaAXNA StampyocecOat Tatra dé 
érroleé Te xat éeveTérrgcTO Vaupntixyos Oédewv axov- 
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1. Arrer the death of Cyrus Cambyses mherited 
his throne. He was the son of Cyrus and Cassandane 
daughter of Pharnaspes, for whom, when she died 
before him, Cyrus himself mourned deeply and bade 
all his subjects mourn also. Cambyses was the son 
of this woman and Cyrus. He considered the Ionians 
and Aeolians as slaves inherited from his father, and 
prepared an expedition against Egypt, taking with 
him, with others subject to him, some of the Greeks 
over whom he held sway. 

2. Now before Psammetichus became king of 
Egypt,! the Egyptians deemed themselves to be the 
oldest nation on earth But ever since he desired to 
learn, on becoming king, what nation was oldest, 
they have considered that, though they came before 
all other nations, the Phrygians are older still. 
Psammetichus, being nowise able to discover by 
inquiry what men had first come into being, devised 
a plan whereby he took two newborn children of 
common men and gave them to a shepherd to 
bring up among his flocks. He gave charge that 
none should speak any word in their hearing; they 
were to lie by themselves in a lonely hut, and in 
due season the shepherd was to bring goats and 
give the children their milk and do all else 
needful. Psammetichus did this, and gave this 
charge, because he desired to hear what speech 


1 In 664 B.c., probably. 
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Tat TOV TraLoLay, amarraxevrov TOV bo 1) LOv 
evutnparav, iprwa. povny pygover T por ny Ta 
TEp Ov Kat eyevero. as yap ers xpovos érye- 
ryovee TAUTG TO TOLLED T PNT TOUTE, avoiryovre 
THY Oupny Kab é€oLovTe Ta mawbdia Gppore pa, 
Tpoo mim Tovra. Bexos epoveor, opeyovra TUS XEét- 
pas. Ta pev 67 Tara aKovcas Ho uxos Av 0 
T OLY" @s O€ TOMGKLS poverty Kat émtpeého- 
evO TONDO 7 my T0OT0 TO é1r0s, OUTW O17) onpNvas TO 
deomsry nyarye Ta TaLoia KeheveavTos és bruv 
THY EXELVOV. axovoas d€ Kal ALTOS O Vappnrexos 
érruvdavero obteves avi porrov Bexos Te Kaheovet, 
Tov Oavopevos dé et pioKe Dovyas Kadéovtas TOV 
dpTtov. oUTw cUvEeywpnoaV Airyorrtoe Kal TOLOUT® 
arab unodpevor TPN YLATe TOUS PDpvyas mpec Bu- 
Tépous elvat EWUTOV. Woe Lev ever Par TOV ipéwv 
TOU ‘Hoatorov TOU év Méud« HKOvOY" “EdAnves 
88 heyoucs ada TE UAT ala TOMNG wal WS yupark ey 
Tas orcas 0 Vapprrixos EXTAMOY THY Siarray 
oUTm émoioaTo TOV Tatiiov Tapa TavTnoe 
Thoe yuvarks. 

3. Kara ev 57) THY tpoday TOV Talowy 
TOTaUTAa eheyor, TKOUC a. 6€ kal drAdra év Mende 
av € és NOYyous Tolat ipedort TOU H¢atorov. Kal 
67 eal és OuBas TE Kaul és “HXtov modu aura 
TOUT@Y elvEKEV érparropny, éOéiwv sidévatr ei 
cupByc ovr at TOLCL Aoyotae ToLoL €v Meépge- 
ob yep ‘Horo tra NeyovTat AiyuTrtioy eiva 
AoywwTaror. Ta, bey vuv Oeia tov arn yn warov 
ola }KOvOY OvUK bud Tpodupos efnyéco Oa, éfo 7) 
Ta ovvo“aTa avT@v povvoyv, vouitmyv TavTas 
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would first break from the children, when they were 
past the age of indistinct babbling. And he had his 
wish ; for when the shepherd had done as he was 
bidden for two years, one day as he opened the door 
and entered both the children ran to him stretching 
out their hands and calling “ Bekos.” When he first 
heard this he said nothing of it; but coming often 
and taking careful note, he was ever hearing this 
same word, till at last he told the matter to his 
master, and on command brought the children into 
the king’s presence. Psammetichus heard them him- 
self, and inquired to what language this word Bekos 
might belong; he found it to be a Phrygian word 
signifying bread. Reasoning from this fact the 
Egyptians confessed that the Phrygians were older 
than they. This is the story which I heard from the 
priests of Hephaestus’! temple at Memphis; the 
Greeks relate (among many foolish tales) that 
Psammetichus made the children to be reared by 
women whose tongues he had cut out. 

3. Besides this story of the rearing of the children, 
I heard also other things at Memphis, in converse 
with the priests of Hephaestus; and I visited Thebes 
too and Heliopolis for this very purpose, because I 
desired to know if the people of those places would 
tell me the same tale as the priests at Memphis; for 
the people of Heliopolis are said to be the most 
learned of the Egyptians. Now, for the stories which 
I heard about the gods, I am not desirous to relate 
them, saving only the names of the deities; for I 


1 Identified by the Greeks with the Egyptian Ptah. 
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avOpdrous loov rept adtay ériatacOa’ ta 8 av 
érripvnabéw avtav, Ud TOD Adyou eEavaryKalomevos 
érreuvno Ono oat. 

4."Oca 8& avOpoTnia mpnyywata, @de Ereryov 
6puoroyéovTes odio, mp@tous AiyuTtious avOpe- 
Tov anavtov é&evpety tov emavTov, du@dexa 
péped Sacapmévous THY apéwv és avTov: Tadta bé 
éLeupely €x TOV aoTépwv EXeyou" ayovct O& TOT@OSE 
coha@repov EAAnvav, éuol doxéetv, Bow “EXXANves 
pev Oia TpiTov éreos éuPortpov érrewBadrrovar TOY 
wpéwv elvexev, Aiydmrios O€ Tpinkovrnpépous 
dyovtes Tos Sv@dexa phvas érdyovot ava Trav 
éros wévte nuépas twapeE Tod apiOpod, Kai ods Oo 
KUKNOS TOV Mpéwy &s THUTO Tepu@V TaparyiveTas. 
Su@dekd TE Gedy érwvupias EXeyov mpw@Touvs Ai- 
yvrtious vopicar kat “EAAnvas mapa odéwv 
avaraBetv, Bamovs te Kal ayddwata Kal vyovs 
Jeotou arroveipas ohéas TpwTous Kal Coa év ALOoLet 
éyyAupas. Kab TovTwY wév vuY Ta TAEW EY 
eOyrouv oTw yevoueva. PBacidedoas 5€ TpdTov 
Alyurrou avOpmmov érxeyov Miva: éat tovtou, 
TAY TOD OnBatxod voyod, wacayv Aiyurroy eivar 
dos, Kal avTHis eivar ovdéev vmepéyov TOY VoD 
évepOe Aipvns THs Moipsos édvtar, és THY dvaT aos 
ams Oardoons éwmta nuepéov éotl ava Tov 
TOTALOV. 

5. Kal ed pou édoxeov Néyeww Tepl THs Yapys: 
dpra yap 67 Kal wn TpoaKkovoayte idovTe bé, boTLS 
ye ovveoww exer, Ste Alyurrros, és tiv “EXAnves 


arena te a 





ne ee oe 





a tr er 


1 There is much obscurity about the “‘Twelve Gods.” 
This only appears to be clear, that eight (or nme) gods form 
the first order of the Egyptian hierarchy, and that there are 
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hold that no man knows about the gods more than 
another ; and I will say no more about them than what 
I am constrained to say by the course of my history. 

4, But as regarding human affairs, ths was the 
account in which they all agreed: the Egyptians, 
they said, were the first men who reckoned by years 
and made the year to consist of twelve divisions of 
the seasons. They discovered this from the stars 
(so they said). And their reckoning is, to my mind, 
a juster one than that of the Greeks; for the Greeks 
add an intercalary month every third year, so that 
the seasons may agree; but the Egyptians, reckoning 
thirty days to each of the twelve months, add five 
days in every year over and above the number, and 
so the completed circle of seasons is made to agree 
with the calendar. Further, the Egyptians (said they) 
first used the appellations of twelve gods! (which the 
Greeks afterwards borrowed from them); and it was 
they who first assigned to the several gods their 
altars and images and temples, and first carved 
figures on stone. They showed me most of this by 
plain proof. The first human king of Egypt, they 
said, was Min. In his time all Egypt save the 
Thebaic ? province was a marsh: all the couniry 
that we now see was then covered by water, north of 
the lake Moeris,? which lake is seven days’ journey 
up the river from the sea. 

5. And I think that their account of the country 
was true. For even though a man has not before 
been told it he can at once see, if he have sense, that 
that Egypt to which the Greeks sail is land acquired 
twelve of the second rank. See ch. 43, and Rawlinson’s 
essay (ch. 3 in his Appendix to Book IL.). 


2 The southern part of Upper Egypt. 
3 In the modern Fayyum, west of the Nile. 
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VAUTERNOVT AL, éott Alyurtioise eTLETHTOS TE 14 
KaL O@pOVv Tob ToTapoD, Kal TA KaTuTrepte € eTe THS 
ALS TAUTNS pex pu T PLOV HEpe@D T)OoU, THS 
qmépt éxelvos ovdey ETL Touovee éheyor, é éore béé érepov 
TOLOVOE. Aiyomrou yap hvots éorl Tis Xopns 
TOLNOE. mpara pev mpoom ov ers Kal 7 ELEPNS 
Spomov aTEVYOV ATO YAS, KaTELS KaTamerpyTy pin 
TOV Te avoioers Kal ey evoeKa Opyuenoe éveas. 
TodTO pep éml TocodTO Sydol Tpoyvow THs yhs 
éovoay. 

6. Adris 8€ atts éote Ailytrrou pHKos TO 
Tapa Garaccay é—jnxovra oxotvor, KATA wets 
Sraipéo per eivas Aiyurrov aro ToD TDuv@urjrec 
KONTFOU HEX pL ZepBavidos Lipyys, Tap Ny TO 
K dovov Gpos TebveL Tavrns @v AIO Ob eEnxovra 
oxotvor clot. bo06 per yap yeomeivar etal avb po- 
TOV, opyuipor HEMET PNKACL THY KOpNYs boot dé 
Wooo yeomeivar, OTAOLOLTL, OF OE TOAD éxouat, 
Tapacayynot, ot be ad Govoy env, oxotvorct. 
dvvatat 6 o Tapacdyyns cpu a oTdOLG, O O€ 
oxXoivos, per pov éov Aiytrriov, éEjxovta otdoua. 

hie OdTe av elno ay “Airyéarrov oTddio. é&a- 
Koo Lot Kab Tpeaxiduoe TO mapa Oddacoay. évbed- 
Tey pev Kat wéevpr Hrtov wédsos és THY peooryarav 
éott etpéa Aiyutros, éotca waca sirtin Te 
Kal évvdpos* cab irvs. éote dé 0605 és “Hdtov 
Tok aro Garacons dvw iovtTs TapatTAncin TO 
phos TH GE “AOnvéwy 066 7H ard Tov Suva@dexa 
Gedy tod Bapod depovon és te Wicav nai éri tov 
pnov Tov Ads tod ’OXvprriov. cpexpov TL TO bta- 


1 All MSS have &vdpos, which 1s a strange epithet for the 
Delta. Modern editors read évuSpos or etivSpos. 
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by the Egyptians, given them by the river—not only 
the lower country but even all the land to three days’ 
voyage above the aforesaid lake, which is of the same 
nature as the other, though the priests added not 
this to what they said. For this 1s the nature of the 
land of Egypt: firstly, when you approach to it from 
the sea and are yet a day’s run from land, if you then 
let down a sounding line you will bring up mud and 
find a depth of eleven fathoms. This shows that the 
deposit from the land reaches thus far. 

6. Further, the length of the seacoast of Egypt 
itself is sixty “ schoen,’’+ that is of Egypt as we judge 
it to be, reaching from the Plinthinete gulf to the 
Serbonian marsh, which 1s under the Casian mountain ; 
between these there is this length of sixty schoeni. 
Men that have scanty land measure by fathoms ; 
those that have more, by furlongs; those that have 
much land, by parasangs ; and those who have great 
abundance of it, by schoeni. The parasang is of 
thirty furlongs’ length, and the schoenus, which is 
an Egyptian measure, is of sixty. 

7. By this reckoning then the seaboard of Egypt 
will be three thousand and six hundred furlongs in 
length. Inland from the sea as far as Heliopolis 
Egypt is a wide land, all flat and watery and marshy. 
From the sea up to Heliopolis it is a journey about 
as long as the way from the altar of the twelve gods 
at Athens to the temple of Olympian Zeus at Pisa. 
If a reckoning be made there will be seen to be but 


1 Taterally ‘‘ ropes.” 
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popov eb pot TUS aD oryebopevos TOV 0OQV TOUTEWD 
TO pn icas Mijicos eva, ov TXéOV TrevTEeKatdeKa 
oTatiov: 17 wev yap és Uicav é& "AGnvéwy xara- 
bet TEVTEKALOEKA TTAOLOY [LN elvat TEV TAKOG LOY 
Kal KELov, y) d¢ és “HXtov rrodw aro Oardoons 
TAIpat és TOV G00 pov ToUTOD. 

8. ’Aqo &é ‘Hdtou TOMS ava LovTe orelyyy éoTt 
Alyurros. TH pev yap THS A pains 6pos TO,pa.- 
Tera at, pépov an dipKrou 7 pos pecaufipinu te 
Kal vOTOY, aiel Avw Tetvov és THY HpvOpHy xaXdeo- 
pevny Odraccay) év TO ai MO oTopias EVELOL ab 
és Tas mupapioas kararpneioas Tas év Méugu. 
TAUTY pev AAyov | avaKnauT rel és Ta, elpnTae 70 
dpos' TH O€ aVTO EwuTOD éore ax poraron, OS eyo 
éruvOavouny, Sto penvev avTo elvat THs odov amo 
nods ™ pos eo Epny, Ta 08 m™pos THY He \MPavero- 
dopa avrToo Ta TEP [OT OL eivas. TOUTO jLev YUP TO 
dos TowodTo éoti, TO Oé ™ pos AiBins THS Aiyinrou 
rf pos ao TET PLVOV retvel, év TO ab L TUPA [LES E eVELTL, 
poppe Karerup.evor, Kara TOV avToV TpoTov 
Kal TOU ‘A paBiou Ta 7 pos pecapBpinv Hépovta. 
TO av 67 amo Hytov éXL0s otKétt TONOD Va ptoy 
os eivat See aA Oo ov TE i PEPE@Y TeEC- 
cEpov Kah SeKa, * avardoov éorl ore Alyutrros, 
éodoa TOV Opéwy TOV elpn Levey TO peTaéy Tredias 
pev yj, oT dorot bé parora, €60Keov pot elvas, 
TH oTesvotatoy éati, Sunxooiwv ot mréous ek Tod 
"ApaBiou Speos é To AtBueov Kareduevov. TO 8 
évOedtev adres evpéa Aiyumros éoti. mébuxe wév 
vuv ) Yopn avTn ovTH. 

1 The MSS. have recogpwy ; but this 1s inconsistent with 


ch. 9. The addition of nal d¢ca makes the figures agree, 
roughly : 
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a little difference of length, not more than fifteen 
furlongs, between these two journeys ; for the journey 
from Athens to Pisa is fifteen furlongs short of fifteen 
hundred, which is the tale of furlongs between the 
sea and Heliopolis. 

8. Beyond and above Heliopolis Egypt is a nar- 
row land. For it is bounded on the one side by the 
mountains of Arabia, which bear from the north to 
the south, ever stretching southward towards the 
sea called the Red Sea. In these mountains are the 
quarries that were hewn out for the making of the 
pyramids at Memphis. This way then the mountains 
turn, and end in the places of which I have spoken ; 
their greatest breadth from east to west, as I learnt, 
is a two months’ journey, and their easternmost 
boundaries yield frankincense. Such are these moun- 
tains. On the side of Libya Egypt is bounded by 
another range of rocky mountains, wherein are the 
pyramids ; this is all covered with sand, and it runs 
in the same direction as those Arabian hills that 
bear southward. Beyond Heliopolis there is no 
great distance, that is, in Egypt;! the narrow 
land has but a length of fourteen days’ journey up 
the river. Between the mountain ranges aforesaid 
the land is level, and where the plain 1s narrowest it 
seemed to me that there were no more than two 
hundred furlongs between the Arabian mountains 
and those that are called Libyan. Beyond this 
Egypt is a wide land again. Such is the nature of 
this country. 


1 &s Elva: Aiydrrov ; so much of the Nile valley being out- 
side Egypt. Butit is possible that the words may mean ‘‘no 
great distance, for Egypt,” 7e. no great distance relatively 
to the size of the country. 
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9. “Acro 66 ‘Hdiov TONLOS ES ©7Bas éotl 
GVLTAOOS évvea Hpepewr, or douoe dé THs ood 
eEsKovTa, Ka OKTAKOTLOL Kaul TETPAKLEXLALOL, 
oyowwr év0s Kab ayO@xovTa é éovToy. oUTOL cUDTI- 
Déwevos ob oT aovoL Aiyimrou TO [ev Tapa Odrac- 
Cav 760 juo4 Kaul T pOTEpov ded7 ora OTE eEa- 
Koo bev TE éotl oraolev Ka T PLEX UMD, dc ov 
b€ Th Gr 0 Garacans és pecoyarav pEN pL On Bécov 
eo, oN LAVED* oT d0Lot yap eit elKool Kal EXaTOV 
Kab eEatoxthvoe. vo O¢ ato OnBéwy és ‘Ene- 
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Tov eipnpeverv Tov vmép Meno TOALY KELLEVOOY 
70 perako éfaivero pot elvat Kore KOMTos Garac- 
ons, womep ye Ta Tepi “IXsov Kal TevOpavinv cai 
"Edeo ov TE Kal Maudvdpou TEOLOV, WS ye elvat 
opueKpa radta LEYANOLGE cup Bareiy: TOV yap 
rabra, Ta neo pta T POTKOTayT av TOT APLOY évi Tey 
aTopatov tov NeiAov, covtos TevTacTémou, ov- 
dels avTav mrxOeos méps d&os ovpBrAnOHvat 
éoTh. etal dé Kal &ddov ToTapol, OU KATA TOV 
Nezvov éovTes peyabea, otreves Epya amoeba. 
[EVOL peydha elo" TOY eyo ppacas exo ovvo- 
para kal addNov Kal ovK Heora “Axeh@ou, Os 
peo és “Axapvavins Kab efuels és Oddaccay Tov 
"Ex wddav ViCwOY TAS HuLcéas HON Frrerpov Te- 
ie 

"Eore dé THs “ApaBins XOpNS, Aiyiarov 
53. ov Tpbcw, KOdToS Paddaoons éréyor ex Tis 
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9. From Heliopolis to Thebes it is nine days’ 
journey by river, and the distance is four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty furlongs, or eighty-one 
schoeni. This then is the sum of all the furlongs in 
Egypt: the seaboard is three thousand six hundred 
furlongs long; and I will now declare the distance 
inland from the seato Thebes: it 1s six thousand one 
hundred and twenty furlongs. And between Thebes 
and the city called Elephantine there are eighteen 
hundred furlongs. 

10. The greater portion, then, of this country 
whereof I have spoken was (as the priests told me, and 
[myself formed the same judgment) land acquired 
by the Egyptians; all that lies between the ranges 
of mountains above Memphis seemed to me to have 
been once a gulf of the sea, just as the country 
about Ilion and Teuthrania and Ephesus and the 
plain of the Maeander, to compare these small 
things with great. For of the rivers that brought 
down the stuif to make these lands there is none 
worthy to be compared for greatness with one of the 
mouths of the Nile; and the Nile has five mouths. 
There are also other rivers, not so great as the 
Nile, that have wrought great effects; I could 
declare their names, but chief among them is 
Achelous, which, flowing through Acarnania and 
issuing into the sea, has already made half of the 
Echinades islands to be mainland. 

11. Now in Arabia, not far from Egypt, there 1s a 
gulf of the sea entering in from the sea called Red,1 


1 The ‘‘ sea called Red,” 1t will be remembered, is the sea 
south and east of Arabia- the gulf entering in from it 18s our 
Red Sea. Suppose the Delta to have been once a gulf too, 
then there would have been two gulfs, both running up int 
Kgypt, their heads not far from each other | 
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TOUS puxous, GAbryov O€ TL Tapaddacaovras TAS 
xoOpNs. eb OV eehjoet ext pera TO peeOpor 0 
Netvos és rodTov tov ’ApdS.ov KOhTon, Th ey 
Konvel péovros TObTOU exywoO var evTOs ryé bic - 
puptov éréwy; éya@ per ap erro pial ye Kab 
puplov évTdos Xoo Ojvas av: Kov ye 9 év TO 
T POAVaLa pL Levey x povep mpOorepov 7 th ee yevéo bas 
ovK av xoabeln KONTOS Kab TOMA peCov er 
ToUTOU UTO TOTO’TOU TE ToTAa“OD Kat ovdTH 
EPYATLKOV; 

12. Ta epi Aiyum tov ov Kal Tole Aeyouee 
auTa metGo pa Kal AUTOS OTH Kapra Soxéw etvat, 
LOwY TE TH Aiyurrov T poke wevny Tis EX OMENS 
vhs KOYKUMA TE patvopeve, ert Toles Spear Kab 
ahunu eravbeovc ay, @oTe Kal Tas Tupapidas 
OnrécaO an, Kal rd pov podvov Aivyorrov 6pos 
ToUTO TO U7rép Méuguos é EXOD, 7 pos 6e Th Xeon 
ovTE TH ‘ApaBin Tpocoupy éovo7 THY AiyuTrov 
TpoceLKéAnv oure TH AiBon, ov fev ovee TH 
Lupin (ris yap “ApaBins ta rapa Paraccapv 
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of which the length and narrowness is such as I shall 
show : for length, it is a forty days’ voyage for a 
ship rowed by oars from its inner end out to the wide 
sea ; and for breadth, it is half a day’s voyage at the 
widest. Every day the tide ebbs and flows therein. 
I hold that where now 1s Egypt there was once 
another such gulf; one entered from the northern sea 
towards Aethiopia, and the other, the Arabian gulf 
of which I will speak, bore from the south towards 
Syria; the ends of these gulfs pierced into the 
country near to each other, and but a little space of 
land divided them. Now if the Nile choose to turn 
his waters into this Arabian gulf, what hinders that 
it be not silted up by his stream in twenty thousand 
years? nay, [ think that ten thousand would suffice 
for it. Is it then to be believed that in the ages 
before my birth a gulf even much greater than this 
could not be made into land by a river so great and 
so busy? 

12. Therefore, as to Egypt, I believe those who so 
speak, and I am myself fully so persuaded; for I 
have seen that Egypt projects into the sea beyond 
the neighbouring land, and shells are plain to view 
on the mountains and the ground is coated with salt 
(insomuch that the very pyramids are wasted 
thereby), and the only sandy mountain in Egypt is 
that which is above Memphis; moreover, Egypt is 
like neither to the neighbouring land of Arabia, nor 
to Libya, no, nor to Syria (for the seaboard of Arabia 
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vow O€ et Hn) eur’ exaidene 7) 7 TevTeKaLoena TIX EAS 
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dmrodid@ és av&now,} ay KaTaKhuSovTos auTHy 
tod Netdov meicecOar TOV Tavra axpovov TOY 
érriAouTrov AiyumTios TO KOTE G@UTOL "Edanvas 
epacay meioeo Oa. avGomevot yap @s vEeTaL 
TAaca 7 Xeon TOV EdAjvev aX ov T OTA Lola 
apoerar Kata 7p a) operepn, epacav "EdAnvas 
evadevTas KOTE éXTLdOS peyadns KAKOS meLvy- 
ce. TO bé eros TodTO éOéree every @S, €b p27) 
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éx TOU Atos protvor. 


! Stem brackets nal... avinow 
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is inhabited by Syrians); it is a land of black and 
crumbling earth, as if it were alluvial deposit carried 
down the river from Aethiopia; but we know that 
the soil of Libya is redder and somewhat sandy, and 
Arabia and Syria are lands rather of clay and stones. 

13, This too that the priests told me concerning 
Egypt 1s a strong proof; when Moeris was king, if 
the river rose as much as eight cubits, it watered all 
Figypt below Memphis.! Moeris was not yet nine 
hundred years dead when I heard this from the 
priests. But now, if the river rise not at the 
least to sixteen or fifteen cubits, the land is not 
flooded. And, to my thinking, the Egyptians who 
dwell lower down the nver than the lake Moeris, 
and chiefly those who inhabit what is called the 
Delta—-these, if thus this land of theirs rises in such 
proportion and hkewise increases in extent, will (the 
Nile no longer flooding it) be ever after in the same 
plight which they themselves once said would be 
the case of the Greeks; for learning that all the 
Greek land 1s watered by rain, and not, like theirs, 
by river, they said that some day the Greeks would 
be disappointed of their high hopes, and miserably 
starve : signifying thereby that should it be heaven's 
will to send the Greeks no rain and afflict them with 
drought, famine must come upon them, as receiving 
all this water from Zeus and having no other resource. 


1 Supposing this statement to be true, Moeris must have 
been king much more than 900 years before Hdt ; 900 years 
being much too short a period for a rise of eight cubits in 
the height of the Nile valley. 
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15. Es @v Bovropeda yropnor thot “lovev 
Npacbat Ta wept Aiyumrov, ot daci ro AéATa 
povvoy eivat Alyumrov, amo Ilepcéos Kaneomévns 
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TEpcKovTa few) oxXotvot, (70 dé amr Bardoons 
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* Neyavrov Ths Aiyéarov Ta pev AuBuns Ta O€ 
‘ApaPins elvat, arodexvioyuey av toite Te 
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14. And this saying of the Egyptians about the 
Greeks was true enough. But now let me show what 
is the case of the Egyptians themselves: if (as I have 
already said) the country below Memphis—for it is 
this which rses—should increase m height in the 
same degree as formerly, will not the Egyptians who 
dwell in it go hungry, there being no rain in their 
country and the river being unable to inundate their 
_ fields? Now, indeed, there are no men, neither in the 
rest of Egypt, norin the whole world, who get in their 
produce with so little labour ; they have not the toil 
of ploughing up their land into furrows, nor of 
hoeing, nor of any other work which other men do 
to get them a crop; the river rises of itself, waters 
the fields, and then sinks back again; thereupon 
each man sows his field and sends swine mto it to 
tread down the seed, and waits for the harvest; 
then he makes the swine to thresh his grain, and. 
so garners it. 

15. Now if we agree with the opinion of the 
Jonians, namely that nothing but the Delta is 
Egypt, whereof the seaboard reaches, according to 
them, from what is called the watchtower of Perseus, 
forty schoeni to the salting factories of Pelusium, 
while inland it stretches as far as the city of 
Cercasorus,! where the Nile divides and flows thence 
to Pelusium and Canobus (all the rest of Egypt 
being, they say, partly Libya and partly Arabia): if 

1 At the southern point of the Delta, where the two main 
channels of the Nile divide, not far below Cairo. 
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we follow this account, we can show that there was 
once no country for the Egyptians ; for we have seen 
that (as the Egyptians themselves say, and as I 
myself judge) the Delta is alluvial Jand and but 
lately (so to say) come into being. Then if there 
was once no country for them, it was but a useless 
thought that they were the oldest nation on earth, 
and they needed not to make that trial to see what 
language the children would first utter. I hold 
rather that the Egyptians did not come into being 
with the making of that which Tonians call the 
Delta: they ever existed since men were first made; 
and as the land grew in extent many of them spread 
down over it, and many stayed behind. Be that as 
it may, the Theban province, a land of six thousand 
one hundred and twenty furlongs in circuit, was of 
old called Egypt. 

16. If then our judgment of this be right, the 
Jonians are in error concerning Egypt; but if their 
opinion be right, then itis plain that they and the 
rest of the Greeks cannot reckon truly, when they 
divide the whole earth into three parts, Europe, 
Asia, and Libya; they must add to these yet a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, ifit belong neither 
to Asia nor to Libya; for by ther showing the Nile 
is not the river that separates Asia and Libya; the 
Nile divides at the extreme angle of this Delta, so 
that this land must be between Asia and Libya. 

17. Nay, we put the Ionians’ opinion aside; and 
our own judgment concerning the matter is this: 
Egypt is all that country which is inhabited by 
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Egyptians, even as Cilicia and Assyria are the 
countries inhabited by Cilicians and Assyrians 
severally; and we know of no frontier (rightly so 
called) below Asia and Libya save only the borders 
of the Egyptians. But if we follow the belief of the 
Greeks, we shall consider all Egypt, down from the 
Cataracts and the city Elephantine,! to be divided 
into two parts, and to claim both the names, the one 
part belonging to Libya and the other to Asia. 
Now as far as the city Cercasorus the Nile flows in 
one channel, but after that it parts into three. One 
of these, which is called the Pelusian mouth, flows 
eastwards ; the second flows westwards, and is called 
the Canobic mouth. But the direct channel of the 
Nile, when the river in 1ts downward course reaches 
the sharp point of the Delta, flows thereafter clean 
through the middle of the Delta into the sea; in 
this is seen the greatest and most famous part of its 
waters, and it is called the Sebennytic mouth. 
There are also two channels which separate them- 
selves from the Sebennytic and so flow into the sea, 
by name the Saitic and the Mendesian. The Bolbi- 
tine and Bucohe mouths are not natural but dug 
channels. 

_18. My opinion, that the extent of Egypt is 
such as my argument shows, is attested by the answer 
which (my judgment being already formed) I heard 
to have been given concerning Egypt by the oracle 
of Ammon. The men of the aties of Marea and 

1 On the island opposite Syene (Assuan). 
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Apis, in the part of Egypt bordering on Libya, 
thinking themselves to be not Egyptians but Libyans, 
and muisliking the observance of the religious law 
which forbade them to eat cows’ flesh, sent to 
Ammon saying that they had no part or lot with 
Egypt: for they dwelt (said they) outside the Delta 
and did not consent to the ways of its people, and 
they wished to be suffered to eat of all foods. But 
the god forbade them : all the land, he said, watered 
by the Nile in its course was Egypt, and all who 
dwelt lower down than the city Elephantine and 
drank of that river’s water were Egyptians. Such 
was the oracle given to them. 

19. When the Nile is in flood, it overflows not 
only the Delta but also the lands called Libyan and 
Arabian, in places as far as two days’ journey from 
either bank, and sometimes more than this, some- 
times less. Concerning its nature, neither from the 
priests nor from any others could I learn anything. 
Yet [ was zealous to hear from them why it is that 
the Nile comes down with a rising flood for an 
hundred days from the summer solstice, and when 
this tale of days is complete sinks again with a 
diminishing stream, so that the river is low for the 
whole winter till the summer solstice again. Concern- 
ing this matter none of the Egyptians could tell me 
anything, when I asked them what power the Nile 
has to be contrary in nature to all other rivers. Of the 
matters aforesaid I wished to know, and asked; also, 
why no airs blow from it as from every other stream.* 


1 Not from the river itself, perhaps; but there 1s a regular 
current of air blowing up the valley. 
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20. But some of the Greeks, wishing to be notable 
for cleverness, put forward three opinions about this 
river ; of which there are two that I would not even 
mention, save to show only what they are. One of 
these will have it that the etesian winds! are the 
cause of the rivers being in flood, because they hinder 
the Nile from flowing out into the sea. But there 
are many times when the etesian winds do not blow, 
yet the Nile does the same as before. And further, 
if the etesian winds were the cause, then the other 
rivers which flow contrary to those winds should be 
affected in lke manner even as is the Nile, and all 
the more, masmuch as being smaller they have a 
weaker current. Yet there are many rivers in Syria 
and in Libya, which are nowise in the same case as 
the Nile. 

21. The second opinion is less grounded on know- 
ledge than that afore-mentioned, though it is more 
marvellous to the ear: by it, the river effects what it 
does because it flows from the Ocean, which flows 
round all the world. 

22. The third opinion is the most plausible by far, 
yet is of all the most in error. It has no more truth 
in it than the others. According to this, the Nile 
flows from where snows melt ; butit flows from Libya 
through the midst of Ethiopia, and issues out into, 
Egypt; how then can it flow from snow, seeing that 
it comes from the hottest places to lands that are for 
the most part colder? nay, a man who can reason 
about such matters will find his chief proof, that there 
is no likelihood of the river’s flowing from snow, 
in this—that the winds blowing from Libya and 


1 The regular N.W. winds which blow in summer from 
| the Mediterranean. 
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Ethiopia are hot. And the second proof 1s, that the 
country is ever without rain and frost ; but after snow 
has fallen there must needs be rain within five days;! 
so that were there snow there would be rain in these 
lands. And the third proof is, that the men of the 
country are black by reason of the heat. Moreover, 
kites and swallows live there all the year round, and 
cranes, flying from the wintry weather of Scythia, 
come every year to these places to winter there. 
Now, were there but the least fall of snow in this 
country through which the Nile flows and whence it 
rises, none of these things would happen, as neces- 
sity proves. 

23. The opinion about the Ocean is grounded in 
obscurity and needs no disproof; for I know of no 
river of Ocean ; and I suppose that Homer or some 
older poet invented this name and brought it into 
his poetry. 

24, If, having condemned the opinions proposed, I 
must now set forth what I myself think about these 
obscure matters, I will show what I suppose to be 
the cause of the Nile being in flood in the summer. 
During the winter the sun is driven by the storms 
from his customary course and passes over the inland 
parts of Libya. Now to make the shortest conclusion, 
that is all that need be said; for to whatever country 
this god is nearest, or over it, it is to be thought that 
that land is the thirstiest and that the rivers 1n it are 
diminished. 

25. But stated at greater length, the truth is as I 
shall show. In his passage over the inland parts of 
Libya—the air being ever clear in that region, the 


1 It does not seem to be known what authority there 1s for 
this assertion, 
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land warm and the winds cool—the sun does what he 
was wont to do in the summer in passing through 
the middle of the heaven: he draws the water to 
himself, and having so drawn it, expels it away to 
the inland regions, and the winds catch it and scatter 
and dissolve it; and, as is to be supposed, those that 
blow from that country, the south and the south-west, 
are the most rainy of all winds. Yet I think that the 
sun never lets go all the water that he yearly draws 
up from the Nile, but keeps some back near to 
himself. Then as the winter becomes milder, the 
sun returns back to the middle of the heaven, and 
after that he draws from allrivers alike. Meantime 
the other rivers are swollen to high flood by the 
much water from the sky that falls into them, 
because the country is ramed upon and cut into 
gullies; but in the summer they are low, lacking the 
rain and being drawn up too by the sun. But the 
Nile being fed by no rain, and being the only river 
in winter drawn up by the sun, at this time falls far 
short of the height that he had in summer; which 
is but natural; for in summer all other waters too 
and not his alone are attracted to the sun, but in 
the winter it is he alone who is afflicted. 

26. I am persuaded therefore that the sun is the 
cause of these matters. The dryness of the air in 
these parts is also caused by the sun, to my thinking, 
because he burns his passage through it; so it is that 
it is always summer in the inland part of Libya. 
But were the stations of the seasons changed, so 
that the south wind and the summer had their 
station where now the north wind and winter are 
set, and the north wind was where the south wind is 
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now,—if this were so, the sun when driven from 
mid-heaven by the winter and the north wind would 
pass over the inland parts of Europe as he now 
passes over Libya, and I think that in his passage 
over all Europe he would work the same effect on 
the Ister as he now does on the Nile. 

27. And for the reason why no air blows from the 
river, this is my opinion: it is not natural that any 
air blow from very hot places; airs ever come from 
that which is very cold. 

28. Be these matters, then, as they are and as 
they were made to be inthe beginning. But as to 
the sources of the Nile, none that conversed with 
me, neither Egyptian, nor Libyan, nor Greek, pro- 
fessed to know them, except only the recorder of the 
sacred treasures of Athene in the Egyptian city of 
Sais. He, I thought, jested with me when he said that 
he had exact knowledge; but this was his story :-— 
Between the city of Syene in the Thebaid and 
Elephantine there are two hills with sharp peaks, 
the one called Crophi and the other Mophi. The 
springs of the Nile, which are unfathomed, rise 
between these hills ; and half the water flows towards 
Egypt northwards, the other half southwards towards 
Ethiopia. That this source cannot be fathomed, 
Psammetichus king of Egypt proved by experiment: 
for he had a rope woven of a thousand fathoms’ 
length and let down into the spring, but he could not 
reach to the bottom Thus, then, if the recorder 
spoke truth, he showed, as I think, that here are 
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strong eddies and an upward flow of water, and the 
rushing of the stream against the hills makes the 
sounding-line when let down unable to reach the 
bottom. 

29. From no other man could I learn anything. 
But this much I learnt by the farthest inquiry that I 
could make, by my own travel and sight as far as the 
city of Elephantine, and beyond that by question 
and hearsay :—Beyond Elephantine, the land rises. 
Here one must pass with the boat roped on both 
sides as men harness an ox; and if the rope break, 
the boat is carried away by the strength of the 
current. This part of the river is a four days’ 
journey by boat, and the Nile here is winding hke 
the Maeander; a length of twelve schoen1 must be 
passed in the aforesaid fashion. After that you will 
come to a level plain, where there is an island in the 
Nile, called Tachompso. Above Elephantine the 
country now begins to be inhabited by Ethiopians, 
and half the people of the island are Ethiopians and 
half Egyptians. Near to the island is a great lake, 
on the shores of which dwell nomad Ethiopians. 
Having crossed this, you will come to the stream of 
the Nile, which issues into this lake. Then you will 
disembark and journey along the river bank for forty 
days; for there are sharp projecting rocks in the 
Nile and many reefs, through which no boat can pass. 
Having traversed this part in forty days as I have 
said, you will take boat again and so travel for twelve 
days till you come to a great city called Meroe, 
which is said to be the capital of all Ethiopia. The 
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t The Greek equivalents for Amun and Osiris. 
' 2 Herodotus’ account of the Nile in this chapter 1s for the 
most part vague and untrustworthy. He is right as to the 
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people of the place worship no other gods but Zeus 
and Dionysus!; these they greatly honour, and they 
have a place of divination sacred to Zeus ; they send 
out armies whenever and whithersoever this god by 
oracle commands them.? 

30. From this city you will make a journey by 
water of equal distance with that by which you came 
from Elephantine to the capital city of Ethiopia, and 
you will come to the land of the Deserters. These 
Deserters are called Asmach, which signifies, in our 
language, those who stand on the left hand of the 
king. These once, to the number of two hundred 
aud forty thousand Egyptians of fighting age, revolted 
and joined themselves to the Ethiopians. The reason 
was this:—In the reign of Psammetichus there were 
garrisons posted at Hlephantie on the side of 
Ethiopia, at Daphnae of Pelusium on the side of 
Arabia and Assyria, and at Marea on the side of 
Libya. And still in my time the Persians hold these 
posts as they were held in the days of Psammetichus ; 
there are Persian guards at Elephantine and at 
Daphnae. Now the Egyptians had been on guard 
for three years, and none came to relieve them; so 
taking counsel and making common cause. they 
revolted from Psammetichus and went to Ethiopia. 
Psammetichus heard of it and pursued after them ; 
and when he overtook them he besought them with 
many words not to desert the gods of their fathers 
and their children and wives. Then one of them, 
so the story goes, said, pointing to his manly part, 


current above Elephantine, as those who have made the 
passage between the Assuan Dam and Assuan will realise. 
But the conditions have of course been entirely altered by 
the construction of the dam. | 
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oréwv Tratoas UBpiotds, Tovs dANa Te unyavaoOar 
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wévte ewuTay dyropuévous Ta gonua ths AtBuys, 
Kal et TLTNEOY iOoLey TOV TA waKpdTaTa LSomévenr. 
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that wherever this should be they would have wives 
and children. So they came to Ethiopia, and gave 
themselves up to the king of the country ; who, to 
make them a gift in return, bade them dispossess 
certain Ethiopians with whom he was at feud, and 
occupy their land These Ethiopians then learnt 
Rgyptian customs and have become milder-mannered 
by intermixture with the Egyptians. 

831. For as far as a distance of four months’ travel, 
then, by land and water, there is knowledge of 
the Nile, besides the part of it that is in Egypt. 
So many months, as reckoning shows, lasts the 
journey from Elephantine to the country of the 
Deserters aforesaid. Beyond this none has clear 
knowledge to declare; for all that country is desert, 
by reason of heat. 

32. But this I heard from certain men of Cyrene, 
who told me that they had gone to the oracle of 
Ammon, and there conversed with Etearchus king 
of the Ammomians, and that from other matters of 
discourse they came to speak of the Nile, how no one 
knows the source of it. Then Etearchus told them 
that once he had been visited by certain Nasamonians. 
These are a Libyan people, inhabiting the country of 
the Syrtis and the country a little way to the east of 
the Syrtis. When these Nasamonians on their coming 
were questioned if they brought any news concerning 
the Libyan desert, they told Etearchus that there had 
been among them certain sons of their chief men, 
proud and violent youths, who, when they came to 
man’s estate, besides planning other wild adventures, 
had chosen by lot five of their company to visit the 
deserts of Libya, and see what they might beyond 
the utmost range of travellers. It must be known 
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that all the northern seacoast of Libya—from Egypt 
as fay as the promontory of Soloeis, which is the end 
of Libya—is inhabited all along by Libyans, many 
tribes of them, except the part held by Greeks and 
Phoenicians ; the region of Libya above the sea and 
the men of the seacoast is infested by wild beasts ; 
and farther inland than the wild beast country all is 
sand, exceeding waterless and wholly desert. This 
then was the story told by the young men :—When 
they left their companions, being well supplied with 
water and provisions, they journeyed first through 
the inhabited country, and having passed this they 
came to the region of wild beasts. After this, they 
travelled over the desert, towards the west, and 
crossed a wide sandy region, till after many days they 
saw trees growing in a plain; when they came to 
these and were plucking the frmt of the trees, they 
were met by little men of stature smaller than 
common, who took them and led them away. The 
Nasamonians did not know these men’s language 
nor did the escort know the language of the Nasa- .. 
monians. The men led them across great marshes, 
which having crossed they came to a city where all 
the people were of like stature with the escort, 
and black. A great river ran past this city, from 
the west towards the rising sun; crocodiles could 
be seen in it. 

33. This is enough to say concerning the story 
told by Etearchus the Ammonian ; except that he 
said that the Nasamonians returned—as the men of 
Cyrene told me—and that the people to whose 
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téx Tay towv wétpwy is an obscure expression What 
Hdt. appears to mean 1s, that as the Nile (according to him) 
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country they came were all wizards; as to the river 
that ran past the city, Etearchus guessed it to be the 
Nile; and that is but reasonable. For the Nile flows 
from Libya, and nght through the midst of that 
country; and as I guess, reasoning as to things 
unknown from visible signs, it takes its rise from the 
same measure of distance as the Ister.! That river 
flows from the land of the Celtae and the city of 
Pyrene through the very midst of Europe; now the 
Celtae dwell beyond the pillars of Heracles, being 
neighbours of the Cynesii, who are the westernmost 
of all nations mhabiting Europe. The Ister, then, 
flows clean across Europe and ends its course in the 
Euxine sea, at Istria, which is inhabited by Milesian 
colonists. 

34. As it flows through inhabited country, its 
course is known to many; but none can speak of the 
source of the Nile; for Libya, through which it runs, 
is uninhabited and desert Concerning its course I 
have told all that I could learn by inquiry; and it 
issues into Egypt. Now Egypt lies about opposite 
to the mountainous part of Cilicia; whence it is a 
straight five days’ journey for an unburdened man to 
Sinope on the Euxine; and Sinope lies over against 
the place where the Ister falls into the sea. Thus I 
suppose the course of the Nile in its passage through 
Libya to be like the course of the Ister. 

35. It is sufficient to say this much concerning the 
Nile. But concerning Egypt I will now speak at 
length, because nowhere are there so many marvellous 
things, nor in the whole world beside are there to 
flows first from W. to HE. and then turns northward, so the 
Danube flows first from W. to E. and then (as he says) from 


N. to 8.; and so the rivers in a manner correspond : one 
crosses Africa, the other Europe. 
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be seen so many works of unspeakable greatness ; 
therefore I shall say the more concerning Egypt. 

As the Egyptians have a climate peculiar to them- 
selves, and their river is different in its nature from 
all other rivers, so have they made themselves customs 
and laws of a kind contrary to those of all other men. 
Among them, the women buy and sell, the men abide 
at home and weave; and whereas in weaving ll 
others push the woof upwards, the Egyptians push it 
downwards. Men carry burdens on their heads, 
women on their shoulders. Women make water 
standing, men sitting. They relieve nature indoors, 
and eat out of doors in the streets, giving the 
reason, that things unseemly but necessary should be 
done in secret, things not unseemly should be done 
openly. No woman is dedicated to the service of 
any god or goddess; men are dedicated to all deities 
male or female. Sons are not compelled against 
their will to support their parents, but daughters 
must do so though they be unwilling. 

36. Everywhere else, priests of the gods wear 
their hair long; in Egypt they are shaven. With all 
other men, in mourning for the dead those most 
nearly concerned have their headsshaven; Egyptians 
are shaven at other times, but after a death they let 
their hair and beard grow. The Egyptians are the 
only people who keep their animals with them in the 
house. Whereas all others live on wheat and barley, 
it is the greatest disgrace for an Egyptian so to live ; 
they make food from a coarse grain which some call 
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spelt. They knead dough with their feet, and gather 
mud and dung with their hands. The Egyptians and 
those who have learnt it from them are the only 
people who practise circumcision. Every man has 
two garments, every woman only one. The rings 
and sheets of sails are made fast elsewhere outside 
the boat, but inside itin Egypt The Greeks write 
and calculate by moving the hand from left to right ; 
the Egyptians do contrariwise; yet they say that 
their way of writing is towards the mght, and the 
Greek way towards the left. They use two kinds of 
writing ; one is called sacred, the other common.} 
37. They are beyond measure religious, more than 
any other nation; and these are among their cus- 
toms :—They drink from cups of bronze, which they 
cleanse out daily ; this is done not by some but by 
all. They are especially careful ever to wear newly- 
washed linen raiment. They practise circumcision for 
cleanliness’ sake; for they set cleanness above seemli- 
ness. Their priests shave the whole body every third 
day, that no lice or aught else that is foul may infest 
them in their service of the gods. The priests wear 
a single linen garment and sandals of papyrus?: they 
may take no other kind of clothing or footwear. 
Twice a day and twice every night they wash in cold 
water. Their religious observances are (if I may so 
say) innumerable. But also they receive many 
benefits: they neither consume nor spend aught of 
1 Three kinds, really : hieroglyphic, hieratic (derived from 
hieroglyphic), and demotic, a simplified form of hieratic. 


See Rawlinson’s essay, ch 5, in his Appendix to Book II. 
2 On this plant, see ch. 92. 
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their own; sacred food 1s cooked for them, to each 
man is brought every day flesh of beeves and geese 
in great abundance, and wine of grapes too is given 
to them. They may not eat fish The Egyptians 
sow no beans in their country; ifany grow, they will 
not eat them either raw or cooked; the priests 
cannot endure even to see them, considering beans 
an unclean kind of pulse. Many (not one alone) are 
dedicated to the service of each god. One of these 
is the high priest; and when a high priest dies his 
son succeeds to his office. 

38. They hold that bulls belong to Epaphus,? and 
therefore test them thus to see if there be as much 
as one black hair on them; if there be, the bull is 
deemed not pure; one of the priests, appointed to 
this task, examines the beast, making it to stand and 
to lie, and drawing out its tongue, to know whether 
it bear none of the stated signs which I shall declare 
hereafter.2, He looks also to the hairs of the tail, to 
see if they grow naturally. Ifit be pure in all these 
respects, the priest marks it by wrapping papyrus 
round the horns, then smears 1t with sealing-earth 
and stamps 1t with his ring; and after this they lead 
the bull away. But the penalty is death for sacri- 
ficing a bull that the priest has not marked. Such is 
the manner of proving the beast; I will now show 
how it 1s sacrificed. 

39. Having brought the marked beast to the altar 
where the sacrifice is to be, they kindle a fire; then 
they pour wine on the altar over the victim and 
eall upon the god; then they cut its throat, and 


1 Epaphus is the Greek form of Apis or Hapi, the bull-god 
of Memphis. 
2 ni 28. 
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1 There is an obvious lacuna, probably the name of the 
goddess (Isis) was given here. 
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having so done they sever the head from the body. 
They flay the carcase of the victim, then invoke 
many curses on its head and carry the same away. 
Where there is a market, and Greek traders in 
the place, the head is taken to the market and 
sold; where there are no Greeks, it is thrown into 
the river. The imprecation which they utter over 
the heads is, that whatever ill threatens themselves, 
who sacrifice, or the whole of Egypt, may fall upon 
that head. In respect of the heads of sacrificed 
beasts and the libation of wine, the practice of all 
Egyptians is the same in all sacrifices; and from this 
ordinance no Egyptian will taste of the head of 
anything that had life. 

40. But in regard to the disembowelling and burn- 
ing of the victims, there is a different way for each 
sacrifice. I will now, however, speak of that goddess 
whom they deem the greatest, and in whose honour 
they keep highest festival. The ox being flayed, after 
prayer made as aforesaid they take out the whole 
stomach, leaving the entrails in the carcase and the fat, 
and cut off the legs, the end of the loin, the shoulders, 
and the neck. Having done this, they fill what 
remains of the carcase of the ox with pure bread, 
honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and other 
kinds of incense, and then burn it, pouring much oil 
on it. They fast before the sacrifice, and while it is 
burning they all make lamentation ; and when their 
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lamentation is over, they set out a meal of what is 
left of the victim. 

41. All Egyptians sacrifice unblemished bulls and 
bull-calves; they may not sacrifice cows; these are 
sacred to Isis. For the images of Isis are in woman’s 
form, horned like an ox, as the Greeks picture Io, and 
cows are held by far the most sacred of all beasts of 
the herd by all Egyptians alike. For this reason no 
Egyptian man or woman will kiss a Greek man, or 
use a knife, or a spit, or a caldron belonging to a 
Greek, or taste the flesh of an unblemished ox that 
has been cut up with a Greek knife. Oxen that die 
are dealt with in the following way :—Cows are cast 
into the river, bulls are buned by each city in its 
suburbs, with one or both horns uncovered for a sign : 
then, when the carcase is decomposed, and the time 
appointed is at hand, a boat comes to each city from 
the island called Prosopitis, an island in the Delta, 
of nine schoeni in circuit. There are many other 
towns in Prosopitis; that one from which come the 
boats to gather the bones of the bulls is called 
Atarbechis ;! there stands in 1t a temple of Aphrodite 
of great sanctity. From this town many go about, some 
to one town and some to another, and dig up the 
bones, which they then carry away and all bury in 
one place. As they bury the oxen, so they do with 
all other beasts at death. Such is their ordinance 


1 No doubt from Athor or Hathor, under which name Isis 
was often worshipped. 
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respecting these also; for they, too, may not be 
killed. 

42. All that have among them a temple of Zeus of 
Thebes, or are of the Theban province, sacrifice 
goats but will not touch sheep. For no gods are 
worshipped in common by the whole of Egypt save 
only Isis and Osiris, whom they say to be Dionysus ; 
these are worshipped by all alike. Those who have a 
temple of Mendes! or are of the Mendesian province 
sacrifice sheep, but will not touch goats. The 
Thebans, and those who by the Theban example will 
not touch sheep give the following reason for their 
ordinance: Heracles? (they say) would by all means 
look upon Zeus, and Zeus would not be seen by him. 
At last, being earnestly entreated by Heracles, Zeus 
contrived a device, whereby he showed huuself wear- 
ing the head and the fleece of a ram which he had 
flayed and beheaded. It is from this that the Egyptian 
images of Zeus have aram’s head ; and in this the 
Egyptians are imitated by the Ammonians, who are 
colonists from Egypt and Ethiopia and speak a 
language compounded of the tongues of both coun- 
tries. It was from this, I think, that the Ammo- 
nians got their name too: for Amun is the Egyptian 
name for Zeus. The Thebans, then, hold rams 
sacred for this reason, and do not sacrifice them. 
But on one day in the year, at the festival of Zeus, 
they cut in pieces and flay a single ram and put the 
fleece on the image of Zeus, as in the story; then 


1 Mendes, Greek form of Binded, a town in the Delta 
where Osiris was worshipped in the form of a ram, according 
to monuments. Here Mendes apparently = Osiris. 

2 The Greeks identified with Heracles an Hgyptian god 
Shu (called at Thebes Chonsu-Neferhotep, ’Aya@odcipwv). 
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they bring an image of Heracles near to it. Having 
done this, all that are about the temple mourn for 
the ram, and presently bury it in a sacred coffer. 

43, Concerning Heracles, I heard it said that he 
was one of the twelve gods. ButI could nowhere in 
Egypt hear anything concerning the other Heracles, 
whom the Greeks know. I have indeed many proofs 
that the name of Heracles did not come from Hellas 
to Egypt, but from Egypt to Hellas (and in Hellas 
to those Greeks who gave the name Heracles to the 
son of Amphitryon); and this is the chief among 
them—that Amphitryon and Alcmene, the parents 
of this Heracles, were both by descent Egyptian ;1 
and that the Egyptians deny knowledge of the names 
of Poseidon and the Dioscuri, nor are these gods 
reckoned among the gods of Egypt. Yet had they 
got the name of any deity from the Greeks, it was 
these more than any that they were like to remember, 
if indeed they were already making sea voyages and 
the Greeks too had seafaring men, as I suppose and 
judge; so that the names of these gods would have 
been even better known to the Egyptians than the 
name of Heracles. Nay, Heracles 1s a very ancient 
god in Egypt ;’as the Egyptians themselves say, the 
change of the eight gods to the twelve, of whom 
they deem Heracles one, was made seventeen 
thousand years before the reign of Amasis. 

44. Moreover, wishing to get clear knowledge of 
this matter whence it was possible so to do, I took 


1 As grandchildren of Perseus, for whose Egyptian origin 
see 91. 
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ship to Tyre in Phoenice, where I heard that there 
wasavery holy temple of Heracles.1 There I saw it, 
richly equipped with many other offerings, besides 
that in it there were two pillars, one of refined gold, 
one of emerald, a great pillar that shone in the 
night-time ; and in converse with the priests I asked 
how long it was since their temple was built. I 
found that neither did their account tally with the 
belief of the Greeks ; for they said that the temple of 
the god was founded when Tyre first became a city, 
and that was two thousand three hundred years since. 
At Tyre I saw yet another temple of that Heracles 
called the Thasian. Then I went to Thasos, too, where 
I found atemple of Heracles built by the Phoenicians, 
who made a settlement there when they voyaged to 
discover Europe; now they did so as much as five 
generations before the birth in Hellas of Heracles 
the son of Amphitryon. Therefore, what I have 
discovered by inquiry plainly shows that Heracles is 
anancient god. And further: those Greeks, I think, 
are most in the right, who have established and 
practise two worships of Heracles, sacrificing to one 
Heracles as to an immortal, and calling him the 
Olympian, but to the other bringing offerings as to a 
dead hero. 

45, But among the many ill-considered tales told 
by the Greeks, this is a very foolish story which they 
relate about Heracles—how when he came to Egypt 
the Egyptians crowned him and led him out ina 
procession to sacrifice him to Zeus; and for a while 
(they say) he followed quietly, but when they began 


2 There is a dual Heracles in the Odyssey, x1. 601 seqq. 
An ef8waov of him is seen in the world of the dead; but 
‘he himself’? 1s an 1mmortal among the gods of heaven. 
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the first rites of sacrifice upon him at the altar, he 
resisted and slew them all. Now it seems to me 
that by this story the Greeks show themselves wholly 
ignorant of the nature and customs of the Egyptians ; 
for how should they sacrifice men, who are forbidden 
to sacrifice even the lower animals, save only swine 
and bulls and bull-calves, if they be unblemished, 
and geese? Moreover, Heracles being alone, and 
only a man too, as they say, how is it natural that he 
should slay a countless multitude? So much I say 
of this matter; may no god or hero be displeased 
with me therefor | 

46. This is the reason why the Egyptians of whom 
I have spoken sacrifice no goats, male or female: 
the Mendesians reckon Pan among the eight gods, 
who, they say, were before the twelve gods. Now 
in their painting and sculpture the image of Pan is 
made as among the Greeks with the head and the 
legs of a goat; not that he is deemed to be in truth 
such, or unlike to other gods; but why they so 
present him I have no wish to say. The Mendesians 
hold all goats sacred, the male even more than the 
female, and goatherds are held in especial honour: 
one he-goat is most sacred of all; when he dies 
it is ordained that there should be great mourning 
in all the Mendesian province. In the Egyptian 
language Mendes is the name both for the he-goat 
and for Pan. In my lifetime a monsirous thing 
happened in this province, a woman having open in- 
tercourse with a he-goat. This came to be publicly 
known. 

47. Swine are held by the Egyptians to be unclean 
beasts. Firstly, if an Egyptian touch a hog in 
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passing by, he goes to the river and dips himself in 
it, clothed as he is; and secondly, swineherds, native 
born Egyptians though they be, are alone of all men 
forbidden to enter any Egyptian temple; nor will any 
give a swineherd his daughter in marriage, nor take 
a wife from their women ; but swineherds ntermarry 
among themselves. Nor dothe Egyptians think right 
to sacrifice swine to any god save the Moon and 
Dionysus ; to these they sacrifice their swine at the 
same time, in the same season of full moon; then 
they eat of the flesh. The Egyptians have an account 
of the reason why they sacrifice swine at this festival, 
yet abominate them at others; I know it, but it is 
not fitting that I should relate 1t. But this is how 
they sacrifice swine to the Moon: the sacrificer lays 
the end of the tail and the spleen and the caul 
together and covers them up with all the fat that he 
finds about the belly, then burns all with fire; as for 
the rest of the flesh, they eat it at the time of full 
moon when they sacrifice the victim; but they will 
not taste 1t on any other day. Poor men, having but 
slender means, mould swine of dough, which they 
then bake and sacrifice. 

48. To Dionysus, on the evening of his festival, 
everyone offers a porker which he kills before his 
door and then gives to the swineherd himself who 
has sold it, for him to take away. The rest of the 
festival of Dionysus is ordered by the Egyptians 
much as it is by the Greeks, except for the dances; 
but in place of the phallus they have mvented the 
use of puppets a cubit long moved by strings, which 
are carried about the villages by women, the male 
member moving and near as big as the rest of the 
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body; a flute-player goes before, the women follow 
after, singing of Dionysus. There is a sacred legend 
which gives the reason for the appearance and 
motions of these puppets. 

49. Now, this being so, it seems to me that 
Melampus son of Amytheon was not ignorant but 
had attained knowledge of this sacrifice. For it 
was Melampus who taught the Greeks the name of 
Dionysus, and the way of sacrificing to him, and the 
phallic procession ; I would not in strictness say that 
he showed them completely the whole matter, for 
the later teachers added somewhat to his showing; 
but it was from him that the Greeks learnt to 
bear the phallus along m honour of Dionysus, 
and they got their present practice from his teach- 
ing. I think, then, that Melampus showed himself 
a cunning man, in that he set himself up for a 
prophet, and his teaching of the worship of Dionysus, 
besides much else, came from Egypt with but slight 
change; for I will not admit that it is a chance 
agreement between the Egyptian ritual of Dionysus 
and the Greek; for were that so, the Greek ritual 
would be of a Greek nature and not but lately 
introduced. Nor yet will I hold that the Egyptians 
took either this or any other custom from the Greeks. 
But I believe that Melampus learnt the worship of 
Dionysus chiefly from Cadmus of Tyre and those who 
came with Cadmus from Phoenice to the land now 
called Boeotia. 

50. Indeed, wellnigh all the names of the gods 
came to Hellas from Egypt. For I am assured by 
inquiry that they have come from foreign parts, and 
I believe that they came chiefly from Egypt. Except 
the names of Poseidon and the Dhoscuri, as [ have 
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already said, and Here, and Hestia, and Themis, and 
the Graces and the Nereids, the names of all the 
gods have ever existed in Egypt. I say but what the 
Egyptians themselves say. The gods whose names 
they say they do not know were, as I think, named 
by the Pelasgians, save only Poseidon, of whom they 
learnt knowledge from the Libyans. Alone of all 
nations the Libyans have had among them the name 
of Poseidon from the first, and they have ever 
honoured this god ‘The Egyptians did not so; nor 
do they worship heroes. 

51. These customs then and others besides, which 
I shall show, were taken by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians. It was not so with the ithyphallic images 
of Hermes; the making of these came from the 
Pelasgians, from whom the Athenians were the first 
of all Greeks to take it, and then handed it on to 
others For the Athenians were then already 
counted as Greeks when the Pelasgians came to 
dwell in the land with them, and thereby began 
to be considered as Greeks Whoever has been 
initiated into the rites of the Cabeiri, which the 
Samothracians learnt from the Pelasgians and now 
practice, he understands what my meaning is. 
Samothrace was formerly inhabited by those Pelas- 
gians who came to dwell among the Athenians, and 
it is from them that the Samothracians take their 
rites. The Athenians, then, were the first Greeks to 
make ithyphallic mages of Hermes, and this they 
did because the Pelasgians taught them. The 
Pelasgians told a certain sacred tale about this, which 
is set forth in the Samothracian mysteries. 

52. Formerly, in their sacrifices, the Pelasgians 
called upon gods (this I know, for I was told at 
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Dodona) without giving name or appellation to 
any; for they had not as yet heard of such. They 
called them gods! because all things and the due 
assignment thereof were by them set in order. 
Then, after a long while, they learnt the names first 
of the rest of the gods, which came to them from 
Egypt, and, much later, the name of Dionysus; and 
presently they inquired of the oracle at Dodona 
concerning the names; for this place of divination is 
held to be the most ancient in Hellas, and at that 
time it was the only one. When the Pelasgians, 
then, inquired at Dodona if they should adopt the 
names that had come from foreign parts, the oracle 
bade them use the names. From that time on- 
wards they used the names of the gods in their 
sacrifices ; and the Greeks received these later from 
the Pelasgians. 

53. But whence each of the gods came into being, 
or whether they had all for ever existed, and what 
outward forms they had, the Greeks knew not till (so 
to say) a very little while ago; for I suppose that the 
time of Hesiod and Homer was not more than four 
hundred years before my own; and these are they 
who taught the Greeks of the descent of the gods, 
and gave to all their several names, and honours, 
and arts, and declared their outward forms. But 
those poets who are said to be older than Hesiod 
and Homer were, to my thinking, of later birth. 
The earlier part of all this 1s what the priestesses of 
Dodona tell; the later, that which concerns Hesiod 
and Homer, is what I myself say. 

54. But as concerning the oracles in Hellas, and 


1 On the supposition that éeds meant ‘‘a disposer,” 
connected with Geouds, TiOnut, etc. 
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that one which is in Libya, this is the account given 
by the Egyptians. The priests of Zeus of Thebes 
told me that two pmestesses had been carried away 
from Thebes by Phoenicians; one of them (so, they 
said, they had learnt) was taken away and sold in 
Libya, and the other in Hellas; these women, they 
said, were the first founders of places of divination in 
the countries aforesaid. When I asked them how it 
was that they could speak with so certain knowledge, 
they said in reply that their people had sought dili- 
gently for these women, and had never been able to 
find them, but had learnt later the tale which was 
now told to me. 

55. That, then, I heard from the Theban priests ; 
and what follows, is told by the prophetesses of 
Dodona: to wit, that two black doves had come flying 
from Thebes in Egypt, one to Libya and one to 
Dodona; this last settled on a beech tree, and uttered 
there human speech, declaring that there must be 
there a place of divination from Zeus; the people of 
Dodona understood that the message was divine, and 
therefore they established the oracular shrine. The 
dove which came to Libya bade the Libyans (so they 
say) to make an oracle of Ammon; this also is sacred 
to Zeus. Such was the tale told by the Dodonaean 
priestesses, of whom the eldest was Promeneia and 
the next in age Timarete, and the youngest Nicandra ; 
and the rest of the servants of the temple at Dodona 
likewise held it true. 

56. But this is my own belief about it. If the 
Phoenicians did mm truth carry away the sacred 
women and sell one in Libya and one in Hellas, then 
to my thinking the part of what is now Hellas, but 
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was formerly called Pelasgia, where this last was 
sold, was Thesprotia ; and presently, being there in 
slavery, she established a shrine of Zeus under a 
growing beech tree; for it was reasonable that as she 
had been a handmaid of the temple of Zeus at 
Thebes she should remember that temple in the land 
to which she had come. After this she taught divi- 
nation, as soon as she understood the Greek language ; 
and she said that her sister had been sold in Libya 
by the same Phoenicians who sold her. 

57. I suppose that these women were called 
“doves’’ by the people of Dodona because they 
spoke a strange language, and the people thought 
it like the cries of birds; presently the woman spoke 
what they could understand, and that is why they 
say that the dove uttered human speech; as long as 
she spoke in her foreign language, they thought her 
voice was like the voice of a bird. For how could 
a dove utter the speech of men? The tale that 
the dove was black signifies that the woman was 
Egyptian.? 

58. The fashions of divination at Thebes of Egypt 
and Dodona are like to one another; moreover the 
practice of divining from the sacrificed victim has 
also come from Egypt. It would seem too that the 
Egyptians were the first people to establish solemn 
assemblies, and processions, and services ; the Greeks 
learnt all this from them. I hold this proved, 
because the Egyptian ceremonies are manifestly very 
ancient, and the Greek are of late origin. 

59. The Egyptians hold solemn assemblies not 


1 Perhaps Herodotus’ explanation is right. But the name 
‘“doves” may be purely symbolic; thus priestesses of 
Demeter and Artemis were sometimes called Bees. 
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lament, in countless numbers; but it were profane 
for me to say who it is for whom they lament. 
Carian dwellers in Egypt do even more than this, for 
they cut their foreheads with knives; showing there- 
by, that they are not Egyptians but strangers. 

62. When they assemble at Sais, on the night of 
the sacrifice, they keep lamps burning in the open air 
round about their houses. These lamps are saucers 
full of salt and oil, the wick floating thereon, and 
burning all night. Thuis is called the Feast of Lamps. 
Egyptians who do not come to this assemblage are 
careful on the night of sacrifice to keep their own 
lamps burning, and so they are alight not only at Sais 
but throughout all Egypt. A sacred tale is told 
showing why this night is thus ht up and honoured. 

63. When the people go to Heliopolis and Buto 
they offer sacrifice only. At Papremis sacrifice is 
offered and rites performed as elsewhere; but when 
the sun is sinking, while a few of the priests are 
left to busy themselves with the image, the 
greater number of them beset the entrance of the 
temple, with clubs of wood in their hands; they 
are confronted by more than a thousand men, all 
performing vows and all carrying wooden clubs 
hke the rest. The image of the god, in a little 
wooden gilt casket, is carried on the day before 
this from the temple to another sacred chamber. 
The few who are left with the image draw a four- 
wheeled cart carrying it in its casket; the other 
priests stand in the temple porch and prevent its 
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entrance; the votaries take the part of the god, 
smite the priests, and are resisted. There is hard 
fighting with clubs, and heads are broken, and as I 
think (though the Egyptians told me no life was lost), 
many die of their wounds. The assemblage, say the 
people of the country, took its rise thus:—The 
mother of Ares dwelt in this temple; Ares had been 
reared away from her, and when he grew to manhood 
came to hold converse with his mother; but as her 
attendants, never having seen him before, kept him 
off and would not suffer him to pass, Ares brought 
men from another town, roughly handled the attend- 
ants, and gained access to his mother. From this, 
they say, arose this custom ofa battle of blows at 
the festival.} 

64. Further, it was the Egyptians who first made 
it a matter of religious observance not to have inter- 
course with women in temples, nor enter a temple 
after such intercourse without washing. Nearly all 
other men are less careful in this matter than are the 
Egyptians and Greeks, and hold a man to be like 
any other animal; for beasts and birds (they say) 
are seen to mate both in the temples and the sacred 
precincts; now were this displeasing to the god 
neither would the beasts do so. This is the reason 
given by others for practices which I for my part 
mislike ; but the Egyptians in this and in all other 
matters are exceeding strict against desecration of 
their temples 

65. Though Egypt has Libya on its borders, it is 


1 Tt is uncertain what Egyptian deity Herodotus identifies 
with Ares. Ina Greek papyrus, ‘‘ Ares” is the equivalent 
for the Egyptian Anhur, a god, apparently, not clearly 
differentiated from ‘‘ Shu” or ‘‘ Heracles.” 
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not a country of many animals. All of them are 
held sacred ; some of these are part of mens’ house- 
holds and some not; but were I to declare the 
reason why they are dedicated, I should be brought 
to speak of matters of divinity, of which I am espe- 
cially unwilling to treat; I have never touched upon 
such save where necessity has compelled me. But I 
will now show how it is customary to deal with the 
animals. Men and women are appointed guardians 
to provide nourishment for each kind severally; a 
son inherits this office from his father. —Townsmen in 
each place, when they pay their vows, make prayer 
to the god to whom the animal is dedicated, shaving 
the whole or the half or the third part of their 
children’s heads, and weighing the hair in a balance 
against a sum of silver; then whatever be the weight 
in silver of the hair is given to the female guardian 
of the creatures, who buys fish with 1t and feeds them 
therewith. Thus is food provided for them. Who- 
ever kills one of these creatures with intention is 
punished with death ; if he kill by mischance he pays 
whatever penalty the priests appoint. Whoever 
kills an ibis or a hawk, with intention or without, 
must die for it. 

66. There are many household animals; and there 
would be many more, were it not for what happens to 
the cats. When the females have kittened they 
will not consort with the males; and these seek them 
but cannot get their will of them; so their device is 
to steal and carry off and kill the kittens (but they do 
not eat what they have killed). The mothers, 
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deprived of their young and desiring to have more 
will then consort with the males; for they are 
creatures that love offsprmg. And when a fire 
breaks out very strange things happen to the cats, 
The Egyptians stand round m a broken line, thinking 
more of the cats than of quenching the burning ; but 
the cats slip through or leap over the men and spring 
into the fire. When this happens, there 1s great 
mourning in Egypt. Dwellers in a house where a 
cat has died a natural death shave their eyebrows and 
no more; where a dog has so died, the head and the 
whole body are shaven. 

67. Dead cats are taken away into sacred buildings, 
where they are embalmed and buried, in the town of 
Bubastis; bitches are buried in sacred coffins by the 
townsmen, in their several towns; and the like is 
done with ichneumons. Shrewmice and hawks are 
taken away to Buto, ibises to the city of Hermes, 
There are but few bears, and the wolves are little 
bigger than foxes; both these are buried wherever 
they are found lying. 

68. I will now show what kind of creature is the 
crocodile. For the four winter months it eats noth- 
ing. It has four feet, and lives both on land and in 
the water, for it lays eggs and hatches them out on 
land, and it passes the greater part of the day on dry 
ground, and the night in the river, the water being 
warmer than the air and dew. No mortal creature 
known to us grows from so small a beginning to such 
greatness; for its eggs are not much bigger than goose 
eggs, and the young crocodile is of a bigness answering 
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thereto, but it grows to a length of seventeen 
cubits and more. It has eyes like pigs’ eyes, and 
great teeth and tusks answering to the bigness of zts 
body. It is the only animal that has no tongue. 
Nor does it move the lower jaw. It is the only 
creature that brings the upper jaw down upon the 
lower. It has also strong claws, and a scaly impene- 
trable hide on its back. It is blind in the water, but 
very keen of sight in the air. Since it lives in the 
water, its mouth is~all full within of leeches. All birds 
and beasts flee from it, except only the sandpiper, 
with which it is at peace, because this bird does the 
crocodile a service ; for whenever the crocodile comes 
ashore out of the water and then opens its mouth 
(and this it does for the most part to catch the west 
wind), the sandpiper goes into its mouth and eats 
the leeches ; the crocodile is pleased by this service 
and does the sandpiper no harm. 

69. Some of the Egyptians hold crocodiles sacred, 
others do not so, but treat them as enemies. The 
dwellers about Thebes and the lake Moeris deem 
them to be very sacred. There, in every place one 
crocodile is kept, trained to be tame; they put orna- 
ments of glass and gold on its ears and bracelets on 
its forefeet, provide for it special food and offerings, 
and give the creatures the best of treatment while 
they live; after death the crocodiles are embalmed 
and buried in sacred coffins. But about Elephantine 
they are not held sacred, and are even eaten. The 
Egyptians do not call them crocodiles, but champsae. 
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The Ionians called them crocodiles, from their like- 
ness to the lizards which they have in their walls.1 

70. There are many and various ways of crocodile 
hunting ; I will write only of that one way which I 
think most worthy of mention :—The hunter baits a 
hook with a chine of pork, and lets it float into the 
midst of the river; he himself stays on the bank with 
a young live pig, which he beats. Hearing the cries 
of the pig, the crocodile goes after the sound, and 
meets the chine, which it swallows; then the hunters 
pull the line. When the crocodile is drawn ashore, 
first of all the hunter smears its eyes over with mud ; 
when this is done the quarry is very easily mastered, 
which, without that, is no light matter. 

71. River horses are sacred in the province of 
Papremis, but not elsewhere in Egypt. For their 
outward form, they are four-footed, with cloven hoofs 
like oxen; their noses are blunt; they are maned like 
horses, with tusks showing, and have a horse’s tail 
and a horse’s neigh; their bigness is that of the 
biggest oxen. Their hide is so thick that when it is 
dried spearshafts are made of it. 

72. Otters also are found in the river, which the 
Egyptians deem sacred; and they hold sacred that 
fish too which is called the scale-fish, and the eel. 
These, and the fox-goose* among birds, are said to 
be sacred to the god of the Nile. 

73. Another bird also is sacred; it is called the 
phoenix. I myself have never seen it, but only pic- 
tures of it; for the bird comes but seldom into Egypt, 


1 xpoxdde:Aos is lonic for a lizard; the commoner word is 
cavpa OY oadpos. yaya is the Egyptian ‘‘em-suh,” a name 
which survives in the Arabic “‘ timsah,” 7.e. em-suh with the 
feminine article prefixed. 

= Or ‘* Nile-goose.”’ 
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once in five hundred years, as the people of Helio- 
polis say. It is said that the phoenix comes when his 
father dies. Ifthe picture truly shows his size and 
appearance, his plumage is partly golden and partly 
red. Hes most like an eagle in shape and bigness. 
The Egyptians tell a tale of this bird’s devices which 
I do not believe. He comes, they say, from Arabia 
bringing his father to the Sun’s temple enclosed in 
myrrh, and there buries him. His manner of bring- 
ing is this: first he moulds an egg of myrrh as heavy 
as he can carry, and when he has proved its weight 
by lifting 1t he then hollows out the egg and puts his 
father in it, covering over with more myrrh the hollow 
in which the body lies; so the egg being with his 
father in it or the same weight as before, the 
phoenix, after enclosmg him, carries him to the 
temple of the Sun in Egypt. Such is the tale of 
what is done by this bird. 

74. Near Thebes there are sacred snakes, harmless 
to men, small in size and bearing two horns on the 
top of their heads. These, when they die, are buried 
in the temple of Zeus, to whom they are said to be 
sacred. 

75. Not far from the town of Buto, there is a 
place in Arabia to which I went to learn about the 
winged serpents. When I came thither, I saw in- 
numerable bones and backbones of serpents; many 
heaps of backbones there were, great and small and 
smaller still. ‘This place, where lay the backbones 
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scattered, is where a narrow mountain pass opens into 
a great plain, which is joined to the plain of Egypt. 
Winged serpents are said to fly at the beginning of 
spring, from Arabia, making for Egypt; but the ibis 
birds encounter the invaders in this pass and kill 
them. The Arabians say that the ibis is greatly 
honoured by the Egyptians for this service, and the 
Egyptians give the same reason for honouring these 
birds. 

76. Now this is the appearance of the ibis. It is 
all deep black, with legs like a crane’s, and a beak 
strongly hooked ; its size is that of a landrail. Such 
is the outward form of the ibis which fights with the 
serpents. Those that most consort with men (for 
the ibis is of two kinds) have all the head and neck 
bare of feathers; their plumage is white, save the 
head and neck and the tips of wings and tail (these 
being deep black); the legs and beak of the bird 
are like those of the other ibis. The serpents are 
like water-snakes. Their wings are not feathered 
but most like the wings of a bat. 

I have now said enough concerning creatures that 
are sacred. 

77. Among the Egyptians themselves, those who 
dwell in the cultivated country are the most care- 
ful of all men to preserve the memory of the past, 
and none whom I have questioned have so many 
chronicles. I will now speak of the manner of life 
which they use. For three following days in every 
month they purge themselves, pursuing after health 
by means of emetics and drenches; for they think 
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1 MSS adyrn mnxvaioy ; Stein brackets mdvry, *‘a cubit’s 
length every way” being unintelligible here. 
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it is from the food which they eat that all sick- 
nesses come to men. Even without this, the 
Egyptians are the healthiest of all men, next to 
the Libyans; the reason of which to my thinking 
is that the climate in all seasons is the same; for 
change is the great cause of men’s falling sick, more 
especially changes of seasons. They eat bread, 
making loaves which they call “ cyllestis”’ 1 of coarse 
grain. For wine, they use a drink made of barley; 
for they have no vines in their country. They 
eat fish either raw and sun-dried or preserved with 
brine. Quails and ducks and small birds are salted 
and eaten raw; all other kinds of birds, as well as 
fish (except those that the Egyptians hold sacred) 
are eaten roast and boiled. 

78. At rich men’s banquets, after dinner a man 
carries round an image of a corpse in a coffin, 
painted and carved in exact imitation, a cubit or two 
cubits long. This he shows to each of the company, 
saying “ Drink and make merry, but look on this; for 
such shalt thou be when thou art dead.” Such 1s the 
custom at their drinking-bouts. : 

79. They keep the ordinances of their fathers, and 
add none others to them. Among other notable 
customs of theirs is this, that they have one song, the 
Linus-song,? which is sung in Phoenice and Cyprus 

1 Loaves twisted to a point, apparently. 

* This 1s the hymn for a slain youth (said to typify the 
departure of early summer}, Thammuz, Atys, Hylas, or 


Linus, the Semitic refrain ai fenu, ‘Salas for us,” becomes 
the Greek atAwos, from which comes the name Linus. 
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and elsewhere; each nation has a name of its own for 
this, but it is the same song that the Greeks sing, 
and call Linus; wherefore it is to me one of the 
many strange things in Egypt, whence the Egyptians 
got the name. Plainly they have ever sung this song ; 
the name for Linus m Egyptian is Maneros.! The 
Egyptians told me that Maneros was the only son 
of their first kmg, who died untimely, and this 
dirge was sung by the Egyptians in his honour; 
and this, they said, was their earliest and their only 
chant. 

80. There is a custom too which no Greeks save 
the Lacedaemonians have in common with the 
Egyptians :—younger men, when they meet their 
elders, turn aside and give place to them in the way, 
and rise from ther seats when an older man 
approaches. But they have another custom which is 
nowhere known in Greece: passers-by do not address 
each other, but salute by lowering the hand to the 
knee. 

81. They wear hnen tunics with fringes hanging 
about the legs, called “calasiris,” and loose white 
woollen mantles over these. But nothing of wool is 
brought into temples, or buried with them; that is 
forbidden. In this they follow the same rule as the 
ritual called Orphic and Bacchic, but which is in 
truth Egyptian and Pythagorean; for neither may 
those initiated into these rites be buried in woollen 
wrappings. There is a sacred legend about this. 

82. I pass to other inventions of the Egyptians. 
They assign each month and each day to some god; 


1 Maneros, probably from the refrain ma-n-hra, ‘*‘ come 
back to us.” 
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they can tell what fortune and what end and what 
disposition a man shall have according to the day of 
his birth. This has given material to Greeks who deal 
in poetry. They have made themselves more omens 
than all other nations together; when an ominous 
thing happens they take note of the outcome and 
write it down; and if something of a like kind 
happen again they think it will have a like result. 

83. As to the art of divination among them, it 
belongs to some of the gods, but to no one among 
men; there are in their country oracles of Heracles, 
Apollo, Athene, Artemis, Ares, and Zeus, and (which 
is the most honoured of all) of Leto in the town of 
Buto. Nevertheless they have diverse ways of divin- 
ation, not one only. 

84. The practice of medicine is so divided among 
them, that each physician is a healer of one disease 
and no more. All the country is full of physicians, 
some of the eye, some of the teeth, some of what 
pertains to the belly, and some of the hidden diseases. 

85, They mourn and bury the dead as I will show. 
Whenever a man of note is lost to his house by death, 
all the womenkind of the house daub their faces or 
heads with mud, then, with ali the women of their 
kin, they leave the corpse in the house, and roam 
about the city lamenting, with their garments girt 
round them and their breasts showing ; and the men 
too lament in their place, with garments girt likewise. 
When this is done, they take the dead body to be 
embalmed. 
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1 MSS. appear to show indications of a lacuna here. 
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86. There are men whose whole business this is 
and who have this special craft These, when a dead 
body is brought to them, show the bringers wooden 
models of corpses, painted in exact imitation; the 
most perfect manner of embalming belongs, they say, 
to One whose name it were profane for me to speak 
in treating of such matters ; the second way, which 
they show, is less perfect than the first, and cheaper, 
and the third is the least costly of all. Having 
shown these, they ask the bringers of the body in 
which fashion they desire to have it prepared. The 
bearers, having agreed in a price, go their ways, and 
the workmen, left behind im their place, embalm the 
body. Ifthey do this in the most perfect way, they 
first draw out part of the brain through the nostrils 
with an iron hook, and inject certain drugs into the 
rest. Then, making a cut near the flank with a 
sharp knife of Ethiopian stone, they take out all the 
intestines, and clean the belly, rinsing it with palm 
wine and bruised spices; and presently, filling the 
belly with pure ground myrrh and casia and any 
other spices, save only frankincense, they sew it up 
again. Having done this, they conceal the body for 
seventy days, embalmed in saltpetre ; no longer time 
is allowed for the embalming ; and when the seventy 
days are past they wash the body and wrap the whole 
of it in bandages of fine linen cloth, anointed with gum, 
which the Egyptians mostly use instead of glue; 
which done, they give back the dead man to his friends. 
These make a hollow wooden figure like a man, in 
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which they enclose the corpse, shut it up, and pre- 
serve it safe in a coflin-chamber, placed erect against 
a wall. 

87. This is how they prepare the dead who 
have wished for the most costly fashion}; those 
whose wish was for the middle and less costly 
way are prepared in another fashion. The em- 
balmers charge their syringes with cedar oil and 
therewith fill the belly of the dead man, making no 
cut, nor removing the intestines, but injecting the 
drench through the anus and checkmg it from 
returning; then they embalm the body for the 
appointed days; on the last day they Jet the oil which 
they poured in pass outagain. It has so great power 
that it brings away the inner parts and intestines all 
dissolved; the flesh is eaten away by the saltpetre, 
and in the end nothmg is left of the body but 
skin and bone. Then the embalmers give back the 
dead body with no more ado 

88. When they use the third manner of embalming, 
which is the preparation of the poorer dead, they 
cleanse the belly with a purge, embalm the body for 
the seventy days and then give it back to be taken 
away. 

89. Wives of notable men, and women of great 
beauty and reputation, are not at once given over to 
the embalmers, but only after they have been dead 
for three or four days; this is done, that the 
embalmers may not have carnal intercourse with 
them. For it is said that one was found having 
intercourse with a woman newly dead, and was 
denounced by his fellow-workman. 
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90. When anyone, be he Egyptian or stranger, is 
known to have been carried off by a crocodile or 
drowned by the river itself, such an one must by all 
means be embalmed and tended as fairly as may be 
and buried in a sacred coffin by the townsmen of the 
place where he is cast up; nor may any of his kins- 
folk or his friends touch him, but his body is deemed 
something more than human, and is handled and 
buried by the priests of the Nile themselves. 

91. The Egyptians shun the use of Greek customs, 
and (to speak generally) the customs of any other 
men whatever. Yet, though the rest are careful of 
this, there is a great city called Chemmis, in the 
Theban province, near the New City; in this city is 
a square temple of Perseus son of Danae, in a grove 
of palm trees. The colonnade before this temple is 
of stone, very great ; and there stand at the entrance 
two great stone statues. In this outer courc there is 
a shrine with an image of Perseus standing in it. 
The people of this Chemmis say that Perseus is often 
seen up and down this land, and often within the 
temple, and that the sandal he wears is found, and it 
is two cubits long; when that is seen, all Egypt 
prospers, This is what they say; and their doings in 
honour of Perseus are Greek, in that they celebrate 
games comprising every form of contest, and offer 
animals and cloaks and skins as prizes. When I 
asked why Perseus appeared to them alone, and why, 
unlike all other Egyptians, they celebrate games, 
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Kpeovrar TOLOL wal OL GNAOL Albybareot, Kab Ta 
adda KObL yuvarl pln EKATTOS AUTOV TUVOLKEEL 
card TEP "EXqves, aTap Wpos evTeetny TOV 
ceria Ta0e odt dhda eEevpyrau. évreay ™Hpys 
yernra O TOTALS KaL TH media TeMayion, pveras 
év TO poate Kpivea TONNG, TA Aiyomriot KANEOUTL 
orev: TadT’ émedv Spetracr abaivover mpos HALOV 
Kal €TrELTa 70 ék METOU TOV NWTOD, TH prpKccove éov 
euhepes, mTLoayTEs mocebyT au é& avtod apTous 
OTTOUS mupi. gore O€ Kal 7 pita TOU AWTOU TOUTOU 
edwoiun Kal éyyvooes emierKews, €oV OTPOYyyUAOD, 
péevyabos Kata pAjrov. gore 6€ Kalb anna Kpived 
podouce en pepea, éy 7TH ToTaud yivopeva Kab 
TavTa, é& @Y Oo apm os év ANA Kadue Tapacduo- 
evn x TAS: peens yoveT at, enpi@ apne ov sdeny 
omoLoraToy: €V TOUT® TPOKTE Soov Te mupyy éXains 
éyyiveras ovyvd, Tpwyeras 6¢ Kal aradda Tadra 
Kal ava. tHYV dé BUBXov Thy érétecov ywopéevny 
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they told me that Perseus was by lineage of their 
city; for Danaus and Lynceus, who voyaged to Greece, 
were of Chemmis; and they traced descent from 
these down to Perseus. They told too how when he 
came to Egypt for the reason alleged also by the 
Greeks—namely, to bring the Gorgon’s head from 
Libya—he came to Chemmis too and recognised all 
his kin; and how before he came to Egypt he had 
heard the name of Chemmis from his mother. It was 
at his bidding, said they, that they celebrated the 
games. 

92. All these are the customs of Egyptians who 
dwell above the marsh country. Those who inhabit 
the marshes have the same customs as the rest, both 
in other respects, and in that each man has one wife, 
asin Greece. They have, besides, devised means to 
make their food less costly. When the river is in 
flood and overflows the plains, many lilies, which the 
Egyptians call lotus, grow in the water. They pluck 
these and dry them in the sun, then they crush the 
poppy-hke centre of the plant and bake loaves of it. 
The root also of this lotus is eatable, and of a sweetish 
taste ; it is round, and of the bigness of an apple. 
Other lilies also grow in the river, which are like 
roses ; the fruit of these is found in a calyx springing 
from the root by a separate stalk, and 1s most like to 
a comb made by wasps; this produces many eatable 
seeds as big as an olive-stone, which are eaten both 


fresh and dried. They use also the byblus which 
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KeyXpoL OUTOL ix Aves. éx O€ TOY TEpuryLvoLevoy 
Kal 421) Karam WvoLevev Key X POV ot Tpepopevot 
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1 Stein brackets kal Twhéoust, as being inappropriate ; it 
should perhaps come after rpamouc: above. 
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grows annually: it is plucked from the marshes, the 
top of it cut off and turned to other ends, and the 
lower part, about a cubit’s length, eaten or sold. 
Those who wish to use the byblus at its very best 
roast it before eating in a redhot oven. Some live 
on fish alone. They catch the fish, take out the 
intestines, then dry them in the sun and eat them 
dried. 

93. Fish that go in shoals do not often come to 
birth in the river ; they are reared in the lakes, and 
this is the way with them: when the desire of 
spawning comes on them, they swim out to sea in 
shoals, the males leading, and throwing out their 
seed, while the females come after and swallow it 
and so conceive. When the females have become 
pregnant in the sea, then all the fish swim back to 
their homes; but now it is the females and not the 
males who lead the way, going before in a shoal, and 
(like the males) throwing off ever and anon a few of 
their eggs (which are like millet-seeds), which the 
males devour as they follow. These millet-seeds, or 
eggs, are fish. It is from the surviving eggs, which 
are not devoured, that the fish which grow come to 
the birth. Those fish that are caught while swim- 
ming seawards show bruises on the left side of their 
heads ; those that are caught returmng, on the right 
side. This happens to them because as they swim 
seawards they keep close to the left bank, and hold 
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to the same bank also in their return, grazing it and 
touching it as much as they may, I suppose lest the 
current should make them miss their course. When 
the Nile begins to rise, hollow and marshy places 
near the river are the first to begin to fill, the water 
trickling through from the river, and as soon as they 
are flooded they are suddenly full of little fishes. 
Whence it is like that these come into being I 
believe that I can guess. When the Nile falls, the 
fish have spawned into the mud before they leave it 
with the last of the water; and as the time comes 
round, and in the next year the flood comes again, 
this spawn at once gives birth to these fishes. 

94. So much then for the fishes. The Egyptians 
who live about the marshes use an oil drawn from the 
castor-berry, which they call kiki. They sow this 
plant on the banks of the rivers and lakes; it grows 
wild in Hellas ; in Egypt it produces abundant but 
ill-smelling fruit, which is gathered, and either 
bruised and pressed, or boiled after roasting, and the 
liquid that comes from it collected. This is thick 
and as useful as oil for lainps, and gives off a strong 
smell. 

95. Gnats are abundant; this is how the Egyptians 
protect themselves against them: those who dwell 
higher up than the marshy country are well served 
by the towers whither they ascend to sleep, for the 
winds prevent the gnats from flying aloft; those 
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living about the marshes have a different device, 
instead of the towers. Every man of them has a net, 
with which he catches fish by day, and for the night 
he sets it round the bed where he rests, then creeps 
under it and so sleeps. If he sleep wrapped in a 
garment or cloth, the gnats bite through it; but 
through the net they do not even try at all to 
bite. 

96. The boats in which they carry cargo are made 
of the acacia,! which is in form most like to the lotus 
of Cyrene, and its sapis gum. Of this tree they cut 
logs of two cubits length and lay them like courses 
of bricks,? and build the boat by making these two- 
cubit logs fast to long and close-set stakes; and 
having so built they set crossbeams athwart and on 
the logs. They use no ribs. They caulk the seams 
within with byblus. There 1s one rudder, passing 
through a hole in the boat’s keel. The mast is of 
acacia-wood and the sails of byblus. These boats 
cannot move upstream unless a brisk breeze con- 
tinue; they are towed from the bank; but down- 
stream they are thus managed: they have a raft 
made of tamarisk wood, fastened together with 
matting of reeds, and a pierced stone of about two 
talents’ weight ; the raft is let go to float down ahead 
of the boat, made fast to it by a rope, and the stone 
is made fast also by a rope to the after part of the 
boat. So, driven by the current, the raft floats 
swiftly and tows the “baris” (which is the name of 


1 The ‘‘ Mimosa Nilotica,” still used for boat-building in 
Kgypt. 
* That is, like bricks laid not one directly over another 


but with the joints alternating : a eae 
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these boats,) and the stone dragging behind on the 
river bottom keeps the boat’s course straight. There 
are many of these boats; some are of many thousand 
talents’ burden. 

97. When the Nile overflows the land, the towns 
alone are seen high and dry above the water, very 
like to the islands in the Aegean sea. These alone 
stand out, the rest of Egypt being a sheet of water. 
So when this happens folk are ferried not, as is their 
wont, in the course of the stream, but clean over the 
plain. From Naucratis mdeed to Memphis the boat 
going upwards passes close by the pyramids them- 
selves; though here the course runs not so,t but by 
the Delta’s point and the town Cercasorus; but your 
voyage from the sea and Canobus to Naucratis will 
take you over the plain near the town of Anthylla 
and that which is called Archandrus’ town. 

98. Anthylla is a town of some name, and is 
specially assigned to the consort of the reigning king 
of Egypt, for the provision of her shoes. This has 
been done since Egypt has been under Persian 
dominion. The other town, I think, is named after 
Archandrus son of Phthius the Achaean, and son-in- 
law of Danaus; for it is called Archandrus’ town. 
It may be that there was another Archandrus; but 
the name is not Egyptian. 

99. Thus far all I have said is the outcome of my 
own sight and judgment and inquiry. Henceforth 
I will record Egyptian chronicles, according to that 
which I have heard, adding thereto somewhat of 
what I myself have seen. The priests told me that 
Min was the first king of Egypt, and that first he 

1 The meaning of these words is not clear. Some think 


that they mean ‘‘ the usual course is not this,’ and that 
perhaps 4 éw@ds has been lost after otros. 9 
3°5 
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separated Memphis from the Nileby adam. All the 
river had flowed close under the sandy mountains on 
the Libyan side, but Min made the southern bend 
of rt which begins about an hundred furlongs above 
Memphis, by damming the stream ; thereby he dried 
up the ancient course, and carried the river by a 
channel so that it flowed midway between the hills. 
And to this day the Persians keep careful guard over 
this bend of the river, strengthening its dam every 
year, that it may keep the current in; for were the 
Nile to burst his dykes and overflow here, all Memphis 
were in danger of drowning. Then, when this first 
king Min had made what he thus cut off to be dry 
land, he first founded in it that city which is now 
called Memphis—for even Memphis lies in the narrow 
part of Egypt-—and outside of it he dug a lake to its 
north and west, from the river (the Nile itself being 
the eastern boundary of the place); and secondly, he 
built in it the great and most noteworthy temple of 
Hephaestus. 

100. After him came three hundred and thirty 
kings, whose names the priests recited from a papyrus 
roll. In all these many generations there were 
eighteen Ethiopian kings, and one queen, native to 
the country; the rest were all Egyptian men. The 
name of the queen was the same as that of the 
Babylonian princess, Nitocris. She, to avenge her 
brother (he was king of Egypt and was slain by his 
subjects, who then gave Nitocris the sovereignty) put 
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1 A word 1s omitted, perhaps jpxev; rav fpxev = of his 
subjects. 
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many of the Egyptians to death by guile. She built 
a spacious underground chamber; then, with the 
pretence of handselling it, but with far other intent 
in her mind, she gave a great feast, inviting to 16 
those Egyptians whom she knew to have been most 
concerned in her brother’s murder; and while they 
feasted she let the river in upon them by a great 
and secret channel. This was all that the priests 
told of her, save that also when she had done this 
she cast herself into a chamber full of hot ashes, 
thereby to escape vengeance. 

101. But of the other kings they related no 
achievement or deed of great note, save of Moeris, 
who was the last of them. This Moeris was remem- 
bered as having built the northern forecourt of the 
temple of Hephaestus, and dug a lake, of as many 
‘furlongs in cireuit as [ shali later show; and built 
there pyramids also, the size of which I will mention 
when I speak of the lake All this was Moeris’ 
work, they said; of none of the rest had they any- 
thing to record. 

102. Passing over these, therefore, I will now 
speak of the king who came after them, Sesostris.! 
This king, said the priests, set out with a fleet of long 
ships ? from the Arabian Gulf and subdued all the 
dwellers by the Red Sea, till as he sailed on he came 
to a sea which was too shallow for his vessels. After 
returning thence back to Egypt, he gathered a great 
army (according to the story of the priests) and 
marched over the mainland, subduing every nation to 


1 Rameses IT., called by the Greeks Sesostrig; said to 
have ruled in the fourteenth century B.c 
2 Ships of war. 
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which he came. When those that he met were 
valiant men and strove hard for freedom, he set up 
pillars in their land whereon the inscription showed 
his own name and his country’s, and how he had 
overcome them with his own power; but when the 
cities had made no resistance and been easily taken, 
then he put an inscription on the pillars even as he 
had done where the nations were brave ; but he drew 
also on them the privy parts of a woman, wishing to 
show clearly that the people were cowardly. 

103. Thus doing he marched over the country till 
he had passed over from Asia to Europe and sub- 
dued the Scythians and Thracians. Thus far and 
no farther, I think, the Egyptian army went ; for 
the pillars can be seen standing in their country, but 
in none beyond it. Thence he turned about and went 
back homewards; and when he came to the Phasis 
river, it may be (for I cannot speak with exact know- 
ledge) that King Sesostris diided off some part of his 
army and left 1t there to dwell in the country, or it 
may be that some of his soldiers grew weary of his 
wanderings, and stayed by the Phasis. 

104. For itis plain to see that the Colchians are 
Egyptians , and this that I say I myself noted before 
I heard it from others. When I began to think on 
this matter, I inquired of both peoples; and the 
Colchians remembered the Egyptians better than 
the Egyptians remembered the Colchians; the 
Egyptians said that they held the Colchians to be 
part of Sesostris’ army. I myself guessed it to be 
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so, partly because they are dark-skinned and woolly- 
haired ; though that indeed goes for nothing, seeing 
that other peoples, too, are such; but my better 
proof was that the Colchians and Egyptians and 
Ethiopians are the only nations that have from the 
first practised circumcision. The Phoenicians and 
the Syrians of Palestine acknowledge of themselves 
that they learnt the custom from the Egyptians, and 
the Syrians of the valleys of the Thermodon and 
the Parthenuus, as well as their neighbours the Ma- 
crones, say that they learnt it lately from the 
Colchians. These are the only nations that circum- 
cise, and it 1s seen that they do even as the 
Egyptians, But as to the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
themselves, [ cannot say which nation learnt it from 
the other; for itis manifestly a very ancient custom. 
That the others learnt it from imtercourse with 
Egypt I hold to be clearly proved by this—that 
Phoenicians who hold intercourse with Hellas cease 
to umitate the Egyptians in this matter and do not 
circumcise their children. 

105. Nay, and let me speak of another matter in 
which the Colchians are like to the Egyptians: they 
and the Egyptians alone work linen, and have the 
same way, a way peculiar to themselves, of working 
it; and they are alike in all their manner of life, 
and im their speech. Linen has two names: the 
Colehian kind is called by the Greeks Sardonian ;1 
that which comes from Egypt is called Egyptian. 

106. As to the pillars which Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, set up in the countries, most of them are no 


1 There seems to be no reason for connecting Colchian 
hnen with Sardinia (as Z3apdwvecdy would imply). The 
Colchian word may have had a similar sound 
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longer to be seen. But I myself saw them in the 
Palestine part of Syria, with the writing aforesaid and 
the women’s privy parts upon them. Also there are 
in Ionia two figures? of this man carven in rock, one 
on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, and the other 
on that from Sardis to Smyrna. In both places there 
is a man of a height of five ells and a half cut in 
relief, with a spear in his right hand and a bow in 
his left, and the rest of his equipment answering 
thereto ; for it is both Egyptian and Ethiopian ; and 
right across the breast from one shoulder to the 
other there is carven a writing in the Egyptian 
sacred character, saying: “I myself won this land 
with the might of my shoulders.” There is nothing 
here to show who he is and whence he comes, but 
it is shown elsewhere. Some of those who have seen 
these figures guess them to be Memnon, but they 
are far indeed from the truth. 

107. Now when this Egyptian Sesostris (so said 
the priests), being on his way homewards and bring- 
ing many men of the nations whose countries he 
had subdued, had come in his return to Daphnae of 
Pelusium, his brother, to whom he had given Egypt 
in charge, invited him and his sons to a banquet and 
then piled wood round the house and set it on fire. 
When Sesostris was aware of this, he took counsel 
at once with his wife, whom (it was said) he was 
bringing with him; and she counselled him to lay 
two of his six sons on the fire and to make a bridge 
over the burning whereby they might pass over the 
bodies of the two and escape. This Sesostris did ; 


* 
1 Two such figures have been discovered in the pass of 
Karabel, near the old road from Ephesus to Smyrna. They 
are not, however, Egyptian in appearance. 
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two of his sons were thus burnt, but the rest were 
saved alive with their father. 


108. Having returned to Egypt, and taken venge- 
ance on his brother, Sesostris found work, as I shall 
show, for the multitude which he brought with him 
from the countries which he had subducd. It was 
these who dragged the great and long blocks ot 
stone which were brought in this king’s reign to the 
temple of Hephaestus; and it was they who were 
compelled to dig all the canals which are now in 
Egypt, and thus, albeit with no such tent, made 
what was before a land of horses and carts to be 
now without either. For from this time Egypt, 
albeit a level land, could use no horses or carts, by 
reason of the canals being so many and going every 
way. The reason why the king thus intersected the 
country was this: those Egyptians whose towns were 
not on the Nile but inland from it lacked water 
whenever the flood left their land, and drank only 
brackish water from wells. 

109. For this cause Egypt was intersected. This 
king moreover (so they said) divided the country 
among all the Egyptians by giving each an equal 
square parcel of land, and made this his source of 
revenue, appointing the payment of a yearly tan. 
And any man who was robbed by the river of a part 
of his land would come to Sesostris and declare 
what Rad befallen him; then the king would send 
men to look into it and measure the space by which 
the land was diminished, so that thereafter it should 
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pay the appointed tax in proportion to the loss. 
From this, to my thinking, the Greeks learnt the art 
of measuring land; the sunclock and the sundial, 
and the twelve divisions of the day, came to Hellas 
not from Egypt but from Babylonia. 

110. Sesostris was the only Egyptian king who 
also ruled Ethiopia. To commemorate his name, 
he set before the temple of Hephaestus two stone 
statues of himself and his wife, each thirty cubits 
high, and statues of his four sons, each of twenty 
cubits. Long afterwards Darius the Persian would 
have set up his statue before these; but the priest 
of Hephaestus forbade him, saying that he had 
achieved nothing equal to the deeds of Sesostris the 
Egyptian ; for Sesostris (he said) had subdued the 
Scythians, besides as many other nations as Darius 
had conquered, and Darius had not been able to over- 
come the Scythians ; therefore 1t was not just that 
Darius should set his statue before the statues of 
Sesostris, whose achievements he had not equalled. 
Darius, it is said, let the priest have his way. 

111. When Sesostris died, he was succeeded in 
the kingship (so said the priests) by his son Pheros.+ 
This king made no wars; and it happened that he 
became blind, for the following reason: the Nile 
came down in a flood such as never was before, 
rising to a height of egghteen cubits, and the water 
which overflowed the fields was roughened by a 
strong wind; then, it is said, the king was so in- 
fatuated that he took a spear and hurled it into the 
midst of the river eddies. Straightway after this 
he suffered from a disease of the eyes, and became 
blind. When he had been blind for ten years, an 


1 Manetho’s list shows no such name. It is probably not 
a name but a title, Pharaoh. 399 
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oracle from the city of Buto declared to him that 
the time of his punishment was drawing to an end, 
and that he should regain his sight by washing his 
eyes with the issue of a woman who had never had 
intercourse with any man but her own husband. 
Pheros made trial with his own wife first, and as 
he still remained blind, with all women, one after 
another. When he at last recovered sight, he took 
all the women of whom he had made trial, save only 
her who had made him to see again, and gathered 
them into one town, that which is now called “ Red 
Clay’; where having collected them together he 
burnt them and the town; but the woman by whose 
means he had recovered sight he took to wife. 
Among the many offerings which he dedicated in all 
the noteworthy temples for his deliverance from 
blindness, most worthy of mention are the two mar- 
vellous stone obelisks which he set up in the temple 
of the Sun. Each of these is made of a single 
block, and is an hundred cubits high and eight cubits 
thick. 

112. Pheros was succeeded (they said) by a man 
of Memphis, whose name in the Greek language 
was Proteus. This Proteus has a fair and well- 
adorned temple precinct at Memphis, lying to the 
south of the temple of Hephaestus. Round the pre- 
cinct dwell Phoenicians of Tyre, and the whole place 
is called the Camp of the Tyrians. There is in the 
precinct of Proteus a temple entitled the temple of 
the Stranger Aphrodite; this I guess to be a temple 
of Helen, daughter of Tyndarus, partly because I 
have beard the story of Helen’s abiding with 
Proteus, and partly because it bears the name of 
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Bovropevor Pramrrew aurov, TAVTA Aoryov efnryev- 
JeVvOL WS ELYE TEPL THY “Enévny TE Kab THY és 
Mevérewr aosciny” KaTIYOpEoV dé Tadra, 7 pos TE 
TOUS (péas Kal TOY TOD GTOpATOS TOUTOU PUAaKor, 
TO ovvopa Hv Odves. 

114. ‘Axovcas dé TOUTOV 0 Advis T ETE THY 
TaXborny és Méuduv Tapa Mpwréa ceyryediy 
Meyoucay Tae. ok “Her Eeivos yevos ev Teuxpds, 
epyov Oe avooLov év TH “EAA GOs eepyac pevos- 
Selvou yap TOD éwuTod eEaTratnoas THY quvaixa 
aura TE Taurny aryov KEL Kat TOANA KaPTA 
Xpyeara, UT ave wor és yh TavT NY dm every eis. 
KoTEepa OnTa TovTov édmuevy aowwea éexmdréeLy 4 
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the Stranger Aphrodite ; for no other of Aphrodite’s 
temples is called by that name. 

113. When I enquired of the priests, they told 
me that this was the story of Helen:—After carry- 
ing off Helen from Sparta, Alexandrus sailed away 
for his own country; violent winds caught him in 
the Aegean, and drove him into the Egyptian sea ; 
whence (the wind noi abating) he came to Egypt, 
to the mouth of the Nile called the Canopie mouth, 
and to the Salting-places. Now there was on the coast 
(and still is) a temple of Heracles; where if a servant 
of any man take refuge and be branded with certain 
sacred marks in token that he delivers himself to 
the god, such an one may not be touched. This law 
continues to-day the same as 1t has ever been from 
the first. Hearing of the temple law, certain of 
Alexandrus’ servants separated themselves from him, 
threw themselves on the mercy of the god, and 
brought an accusation against Alexandrus with 
intent to harm him, telling all the story of Helen 
and the wrong done to Menelaus. They laid this 
accusation before the priests and the warden of the 
Nile mouth, whose name was Thonis. 

114. When Thonis heard it, he sent this message 
with all speed to Proteus at Memphis: “ There has 
come hither a Teucrian stranger who has done great 
wrong in Hellas. He has deceived his host and 
robbed him of his wife, and brought her hither, 
driven to your country by the wind, with very great 
store of wealth besides. Shall we suffer him to sail 
away unharmed, or take away from him that which 
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arredopeba. Ta EX @ov pees” QVTLTEUTEL ™pos 
Tatra ) [Ipwrevs NeyovTa Tae. " Avodpa TOUTOD, 
dors KoTé éotl aver ta epryaswevos getvov TOV 
éwutob, cuhaaBovres amayeTe Tap éué, va eidéw 
S Te KoTe Kal NEEL. 

115. ’Axovoas 6¢ tadta 0 Odus cvANayLBaver 
Tov AnréEavdpov cat Tas véas adTod KaTio Yel, weTa 
6¢ avrov Te Tobrov auijyarye és Mende Kat THY 
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aul TO ryevos Karenrete Kat THs maT pns él7re TO 
ovvopa, cal dy Kat Tov wAdOY aTyyHcaTO OxdbEr 
Tr€0L. peTa d€ 0 IIpwrevs eipwra avTov oxobev 
thy “EAégvny AdBou wravewpévou dé Tod >AXe- 
Edvdpou év TO NOyw Kal ov RéyovTOS THY aAnOEin», 
HreyxYov ob yevouevos txéras, &Enyevuevoe. Tavra 
NOyov TOU abiKnwaTos. TEéAOS O€ 7) opt Aoyov 
Tovbe expaiver O Hpwrevs, Neyer OTs “ "Ey et fo) 
mepl Torhod nyevuny pnoéva Eetvov KTELVELD, boot 
vm ave Mov 700 drohaupO eves AAGov ES Xopny 
THY eum, éy@ av ce UTrép TOD "EdAqvos eric auny, 
és, @ KAKLOTE avdpay, Fev iov TUX OV Epryov avo- 
TLWTATOV Epydcao: mapa ToD cewuTod Eeivov THY 
yuvaixa pres. Kal pana tadra Tou OvK Hpkece, 
GAN avaT Tepac as avery oiNeae excov éxedewas. 
Kal ovde TAUTE TOL povva TIPKECE, anna Kat oLKia 
Tov feivov Kepaicas KELS. VU WD érret67) meph 
TONNOU Fynpas By Fervour ovecw, yuvajca BaD 
TavTyy Kal Ta xp aT aL ov TOL T pono and- 
yerOat, GN avra eyo TO “EXAgue Eeive guard, 


és 8 dv adtos OQOdv éxelvos = dtrayaryér Oat 
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he has brought?” Proteus sent back this message : 
“ Whoever be this man who has done a wrong to 
his own host, seize him and bring him to me, that I 
may know what he will say.” 

115. Hearing this, Thonis seized Alexandrus and 
held his ships there, and presently brought him with 
Helen and all the wealth, and the suppliants there- 
with, to Memphis. All having come thither, Proteus 
asked Alexandrus who he was and whence he sailed ; 
Alexandrus told him of his lineage and the name 
of his country, and of his voyage, whence he sailed. 
Then Proteus asked him whence he had taken 
Helen; Alexandrus made no straightforward or 
truthful answer; but the men who had taken refuge 
with the temple disproved his tale, and related the 
whole story of the wrongful act. When all was 
said, Proteus thus gave sentence :—“‘ Were I not 
careful to slay no stranger who has ever been caught 
by the wind and driven to my coasts, | would have 
avenged that Greek upon you; seeing that, O 
basest of men! vou have done foul wrong to him 
who hospitably entreated you, and have entered in 
to the wife of your own host. Nay, and this did not 
suffice you; you made her to fly with you and stole 
her away. Nor was even this enough, but you have 
come hither with the plunder of your host’s house. 
Now, therefore, since I am careful to slay no stranger, 
I will ndt suffer you to take away this woman and 
these possessions; 1 will keep them for the Greek 
stranger, till such time as he shall himself come to 
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eéryn avrov b& oe Kal Tovs covs cUuTAdOUS 
TpLoOv HuEepewv Tpoayopev@ ex THs éuhs ys és 
addy Tia peropulec Oar, ef 5é pr}, dre toNeuious 
mepréerrec Oat.” 

116. ‘Edevs wey TaUTnY Arkiv Tapa Hpwréa 
eXeyou ob ipees yevécOar dSoxéer Sé pot Kad “Opnpos 
TOV doyou TOUTOD mud ea Pau GAN’ ov yap opolos 
és THY éromotiny eum peT™nS iy 7 évrép@ TH ™ép 
EXPNTATO, EK@OD periiKe AUTOD, Sprocas Os Kab 
TOUTOY émLaTaLTO TOV AGO" Ofjhov 6é Kata [yep]? 
émroinae év Dido, (xat ovdaun adrY GVET OOLCE 
é@uTov) Trav THY “AreEavdpov, @S annverxOn 
dryov ‘Edévyy Th TE On adhy Trabopevos Kal ws 
és Suddva THs Dowlens dnixero. émripeupntar dé 
avTovd év Atoundeos aptaotnin: Néyes O€ Ta errea 
@Oe. 


"Ev? éoav ot meTOL TALTOLKLAOL, Eprya yUvaLK@v 
Sovien, TAS AUTOS “AdEsEavdpos Geoesdns 
Hyaye Boovinber, ériemAMs evpéa TovToY, 
THY Odov Hv Kévyy Tep avinyaysy evTaTépEelay. 


? f \ \ 5 > ? b] a “ 
éripeuvytas o€ Kal év Odvaocein év Totade Toicr 
€TECL. 


Tota Ards Guyarnp & exe papuaKa PYTLOEVTA, 

écOid, Ta ot Tlorvdapva ropev @dvos tapa- 
KOLTLS 

Aiyurtin, TH wreloTta héper Ceidwpos dpovpa 

/ \ ‘ > \ / \ 

Papwaka, TOMA pev eoOAA pmEemiypéva, TOMAG 
dé Nuypd. 

1 xard = xadd, ‘according as.” -ydp is out of place here. 
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take them away; but as for you and the companions 
of your voyage, | warn you to depart from my 
country elsewhither within three days, else I will 
deal with you as with enemies.” 

116. This, by what the priests told me, was the 
manner of Helen’s coming to Proteus. And, to my 
thinking, Homer too knew this story ; but seeing that 
it suited not so well with epic poetry as the tale of 
which he made use, he rejected it of set purpose, 
showing withal that he knew it. This 1s plain, from 
the passage in the Iliad (and nowhere else does he 
return to the story) where he relates the wanderings 
of Alexandrus, and shows how he with Helen was 
carried out of his course, among other places, to 
Sidon in Phoenice. This is in the story of the Feats 
of Diomedes, where the verses run as follows: 


There were the robes in his house, inwrought with 
manifold colours, 

Work of the women of Sidon, whom godlike Paris 
aforetime 

Brought from their eastern town, o’er wide seas 
voyaging thither, 

E’en when he won from her home fair Helen, the 
daughter of princes.! 

He makes mention of it in the Odyssey also: 


Suchhke drugs of grace, for a healing cunningly 
mingled, 

Once in the land of Nile had the wife of Thon, 
Polydamna, 

Giv’n to the daughter of Zeus; for there of the 
couniry’s abundance, 

Potent to heal or to harm, are herbs full many 
engendered : 2 


1 Tl. vi. 289-92. 2 Od. iv. 227-80, 
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Kat Tabe Erepa Tpds Tyréuayov Mevérews Aéyes. 


Aiyorre ee ere devpo Peal, HEMATOL veer Gas 
éaxov, met ov opty EpeEa Ternéoaas exatowBas.} 


éy TOVTOLGL TolaL erect OnArOL STL HrictaTO THY és 
Alyurrrov ‘AreEavdpov wravny: opoupect yap 1 
Lupin Aivirr@, ot 6¢ Polviees, TOv éotl 7 LLd0r, 
éy TH Lupty oixéover. 

117. Kara ravta o€ Ta érea Kal TO0E TO 
xo plow OvK HKLOTA GANG, padsara onrol OTe ovK 
‘Opsjpov Ta Kurpia ¢ érea éoTl GAN adou Tivos. 
éy ev yap ToLoL Kurpiovce elpnTat ws T piTaios 
éx Ld prys “AA€Eavdpos aTriKeTo és 6 “Tcov 
aryeov Enevny, evaet TE TVEVMLATL xenadpevos Kal 
Jaracon ety” év b6 “Thidds Adyes Os érralero 
aryav auThy. 

118. “Opnpos bey puv Kal Ta, Kourpia erred 
Xauperor. elpop.evov 6€ puev TOUS ipéas eb par avoy 
OYOV Devout ot “EAAnves Ta Tepl "Dusov yeve- 
chat Hh ov, epacay T™ pos TAUTA TUE, ioropinas 
pa pevor eLdevane Tap avtoo Mevenew. éAGety jwev 
yap META THY ‘Enevns apreayny és thv Tevxpioa 

ynv EXXjvev oT paTiny TOMAHY Bonbedaav Meve- 

Ew, ex Bacay bé és yay Kat iopubeicay THY 
aTpaTUNY Te MT eLy és To “Idtov aryyéhous, ov oe 
ods. tévat Kal avrov Mevénewv Tous & ereiTe 
eve nOeiy és TO TELXOS; amavréely “EXévnv te Kal 
Ta YpnuaTa Td ob olyEeToO creas ‘AdeFavdpos, 
TOV Te adiKnuatov dixas aitéew’ Tovs Gé Tev- 

, Stem brackets éwipéurynra:... éxaréuBas, because (as he 


says) the quotations from the Odyssey have nothing to do 
with the story of Alexandrus. 
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and again Menelaus says to Telemachus : 


Eager was I to return, but the gods fast held me in 
Egypt, 

Wroth that I honoured them not nor offered a sacri- 
fice duly.+ 


In these verses the poet shows that he knew ot 
Alexandrus’ wanderings to Egypt; for Syria borders 
on Egypt, and the Phoenicians, to whom Sidon 
belongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. These verses and this passage prove most 
clearly that the Cyprian poems are by the hand not 
of Homer but of another. For the Cyprian poems 
relate that Alexandrus reached Ilion with Helen 
in three days from Sparta, having a fair wind and a 
smooth sea; but according to the Iliad he wandered 
from his course in bringing her. 

118. Enough, then, of Homer and the Cyprian 
poems. But when I asked the priests whether the 
Greek account of the Trojan business were vain or 
true, they gave me the following answer, saying that 
they had inquired and knew what Menelaus himself 
had said :—After the rape of Helen, a great host of 
Greeks came to the Teucrian land on Menelaus’ 
behalf. Having there disembarked and encamped, 
they sent to Ilion messengers, of whom Menelaus 
himself was one. These, on commg within the city 
walls, demanded restitution of Helen and the possess- 
ions which Alexandrus had stolen from Menelaus and 
carried off, and reparation besides for the wrong 
done; bat the Teucrians then and ever afterwards 


1 Od. iv 351, 2 
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Kpovs Tov avTov orvyou heryew TOTE Kal peTeTrELT aL, 
Kab o“vuvTas Kal dye Lori, 17) pev eye ‘Edevny 
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ENOUCL 8e TO TeLXos @S OUK epaivero 7 ‘EXévy, 
ara TOV QUT OV NOyov TH WpoTépw eruvOavovto, 
ovtw 8) TLoTEvoaVTES TH LOYO TH TPOTH Ob 
"BAAnves avtov Mevédrewy atooréAXoves mapa 
TIpwrtéa. 

1 9, ‘Am iKdpevos be o Mevénews és THV Atyumvoy 
Kal avaTNOcAs és THY Méudun, elas THY aXy- 
Geigy TAY TPNYLATOY, Kat Eewtav 7} WVTYSE peyaov 
Kal “Exevyy anabéa KAKOY anéhaBe, /Tpos 0€ Kab 
Tat e@UToU Npnwara mayTa. TUX eV MEVTOL TOUTOV 
eryevEero Mevérews avip aSutc0s és Aiyumtious. 
aTOTNEELY yap oppnmevov avTov loxov ar otae 
ered 66 tovTo éri TONAOV TOLOUTOV 7p, erre- 
TEXVATAL T pT We ovK Bovov" haBov yap dv0 
maudta avd pov ertx@pi@v EVT OLA open érroince. 
ueTa O€ wS emda TOs éyévEeTo TobTo epyac Levos, 
puonfets Te Kal S1wKouevos olVvETo devryov Thee 
vnuct éml AsBins: 1rd évGeitey Sé SxKov ert 
érpameto ovK etyov eimely Aiyimtiot. TovTeV 
6é Ta pev totopinos Epacay érictacOas, Ta Oe 
Tap éwuTotoe yevoueva atpexéws émriaTamevot 
Neryeev. 

120. Tatra joey Alyum tiv ob Lpées eheyou" eyo 
Sé TO ACyY@ TO Teph “EXévns hexPevre Kab abros 
mpocriewa, rade émtNeyouevos, eb Av Enxévyn év 
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declared, with oaths and without, that neither Helen 
nor the goods claimed were with them, she and they 
being in Egypt; nor could they (so they said) justly 
make reparation for what was in the hands of the 
Egyptian king Proteus. But the Greeks thought 
that the Trojans mocked them, and therewith 
besieged the city, till they took it; and it was not 
till they took the fortress and found no Helen there, 
and heard the same declaration as before, that they 
gave credence to the Trojans’ first word and so sent 
Menelaus himself to Proteus. 

119 Menelaus then came to Egypt and went up 
the river to Memphis; there, telling the whole truth 
of what had happened, he was very hospitably 
entertained and received back Helen unharmed and 
all his possessions withal. Yet, albert so well 
entreated, Menelaus did the Egyptians a wrong. 
For when he would have sailed away he was stayed 
by stress of weather; and this hindrance continuing 
for long, he devised and did a forbidden deed, taking 
two children of the land and sacrificing them. When 
it was known that he had so done, the people hated 
and pursued him, and he fled away with his ships to 
Libya; and whither he thence betook himself the 
Egyptians could not say. The priests told me that 
they had learnt some of this tale by inquiry, but that 
they spoke with exact knowledge of what had 
happened in their own country. 

120. So much was told me by the Egyptian priests. 
For myself, I believe their story about Helen: for I 
reason thus—that had Helen been in Ilion, then 
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maparapyecOat, TOY ov mpoohKe absxéovTs TO 
derpe@ eTLT parr ely, Kal TAaUTA peydhov KAKOV 
dz’ avrTov oupBarvovtav Loin TE a07p Kat Tole 
AANOLTL TATE Tpect. GX Ov yap ely ov “EXépqy 
dmodobvat, ovde Neyouct avroicn THY adn Geinv 
émtatevoy of “EAXAnves, oS ev ey@ yvomny atro- 
daivowar, Tov daswoviou wapacKevalovTos, bKWS 
Tavarebpin arodouevo. KaTadhaves TovTO ToOtCL 
avOpa@rotct ToLnTagl, @ TOV meyddrov adLKn- 
BATOV peydhar eiol Kab as Tepoopics mapa TOV 
Oey. Kal Tatra pev 7H épuol OoKeet elonras. 
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with or without the will of Alexandrus she would have 
been given back to the Greeks. For surely neither 
was Priam so mad, nor those nearest to him, as to 
consent to risk their own persons and their children 
and their city, that Alexandrus might have Helen to 
wife. Even be it granted that they were so minded 
in the first days, yet when not only many of the 
Trojans were slain in fighting against the Greeks, 
but Priam himself lost by death two or three or even 
more of his sons in every battle (if the poets are to 
be trusted), in this turn of affairs, had Helen been 
Priam’s own wife, I cannot but think (for myself) 
that he would have restored her to the Greeks, if by 
so doing be could escape from the present evil plight. 
Nay, nor was Alexandrus next heir to the kingship, 
whereby he might have been the real ruler, Priam 
being old; 1t was Hector, an older and a more 
valiant man than Alexandrus, who was like to receive 
the royal power at Priam’s death ; and it was none ot 
Hector’s business to consent to his brother’s wrong- 
doing, least of all when that brother was the cause of 
great calamity to Hector himself and the whole of 
Troy beside. But matters fell out as they did 
because the Trojans had not Helen there to give 
back, yet though they spoke the truth the Greeks 
would not believe them; for, as I am convinced and 
declare, the powers above ordained that the utter 
destruction of Troy should prove in the sight of all 
men that the gods do greatly punish great wrong- 
doing. This is my own belief and thus I declare it. 
121. The next to reign after Proteus (they said) 
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was Rhampsinitus. The memorial of his name left 
by him was the western forecourt of the temple of 
Hephaestus ; before this he set two statues of twenty- 
five cubits’ height; the northernmost of these is 
called by the Egyptians Summer, and the southern- 
most Winter; that one which they call Summer 
they worship and entreat well, but do contrariwise 
to the statue called Winter. This king (they told 
me) had great wealth of silver, so great that none 
of the later-born kings could surpass or nearly 
match it. That he might store his treasure safely, 
he made to be built a stone chamber, one of its 
walls abutting on the outer side of his palace. 
But the builder of it craftily contrived that one 
stone should be so placed as to be easily removed by 
two men or even by one So when the chamber 
was finished, the king stored his treasure in it. 
But as time went on, the builder, being now near 
his end, called to him his two sons and told them 
how he had provided an ample livelihood for them 
by the art with which he had built the king’s 
treasure-house ; he made them clearly to under- 
stand concerning the removal of the stone, and 
gave the measurements which would find it; saying 
that if they kept these in mind they would be 
stewards of the king’s riches. So when he was dead, 
his sons set to work with no long delay: coming 
to the palace by night, they easily found and 
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Ta Xpypara eviy orioat. Tay dé popar domep 
ev TO Tpo ToD Xpove enBovrav Kab éodvvrTos Tov 
érépou aUTOY, Emel T™ pos TO aryryos mpooHmrOe, iPews 
TH mayn évéyerOar. as de yvovat auroy év olw 
KAKO 7, iGéws Kaneew Tov aderpeor Kab Sy oby 
avT@® Ta mapedvra, Kab Kenevew THY Taxlorny 
éodwta aroTapely avTou THY Kehanny, OKWS ey) 
avros od0els Kal ywopiobels 0 Og ely Tpocamorery 
KaKetvov. T@ 6é dofae ev Aeyely, Kab Torhoat jay 
meobevra Tavra, Kab KaTapwooayra Tov didor 
amiévat ém otKou, Pepovra THY cepa TOU 
a&derdeor. as Oe Tpepn eryevETo, éeceGovra TOV 
Bacinea és Td obkn pa extrem Pau opavra TO 
ooipa TOU pwpos ey TH mayn dveu THS cepanijs 
éov, TO O€ olen aowves Kab ove Exodov ovTE 
éxduow ovdeniay exov. amr opeu wevov O€ pw Tae 
TOLRT AL Tob Pwpos TOV veKUY KATA TOD TELXEOS 
KaTaKpEwacas, puddkous 6é avTod KaTactho avr 
évrethac bat obt, Tov ay tOwvras GT OKNAVTAYT A 7) 
KATOLKTLO GLEVOV, cuhraBovras a aye T pos EWUTOD. 
“Avapepapevov é¢ TOD VEKVOS THY pnt épa 
devas hépetv, Nayous Sé wpds Tov TeplcovTa Taida 
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handled the stone in the building, and took away 
much of the treasure. When the king opened the 
building, he was amazed to see the vessels lacking 
their full tale of treasure; yet he knew not whom 
to accuse, seeing that the seals were unbroken and 
the chamber fast shut. But when at the second 
and third opening of the chamber he saw the 
treasure grown ever less (for the thieves ceased not 
from plundering), he bid traps to be made and set 
about the vessels in which his riches lay. The 
thieves came as they had done before, and one of 
them crept in; when he came near the vessel, at 
once he was caught and held in the trap. Seeing 
his evil plight, he straightway called to his brother, 
and, showing him how matters stood, ‘Creep in 
quickly,” said he, “and cut off my head, lest I be 
seen and recognised and so bring you too to ruin.” 
The brother consented and did this, thinking the 
counsel good. Then he set the stone in place 
again, and went away home, carrying his brother’s 
head. When it was morning the king came to the 
chamber, and was amazed to see the thief’s head- 
less body in the trap, yet the chamber unbroken, 
with no way of passing in or out; and he knew 
not what to do. But presently he hung the thief’s 
dead body on the outer wall, and set guards over 
it, charging them to seize and bring before him 
whomsoever they should see weeping or making 
lamentation. 

But the thief’s mother, when the body had 
been so hung, was greatly moved: she talked with 
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TOLEULEVNY TNOOTATTELY AUTO STEW TPOTH OUVATAL 
pnxavaclat 6kws TO cHMa TOD aderheod Kara- 
AVoas KOpmrelr’ eb Sé TOUTwY apwEAnoEL, StaTrEetdéeey 
avuTivy ws éModca mpos tov Baciréa pnvicer 
avtov éyovta Ta xXpymata. os O€ yarerds 
éAauPdvero 7 wntTnp rod weptedvTos Tasos Kal 
TOMAG pos avTHnY Néywv ovK erretOe, émeTexv7- 
gacbat todd. uv dvous KaTacKevacduevoy Kat 
acKovs TANGaVTA olvou émideivar rl Tov dvor 
Kal éreta édNavvery avtovs: ws 88 Kata Tods 
dudNacocovtTas Wy TOV KpEuadpevov véxvv, émicTa- 
gavta Tv adoxa@v dvo } TpEels TodeOvas avTov 
vey amaupevovs' ws O€ Eppee O OlVvOS, THY KE 
dari pu KkomtecOas peyada BodvTa ws ovK 
EYOVTA Tpos OKOloY TOV dvwV TMpaTov TpamyTat. 
Tous 6€ gurdKous ws idely morAdOV féovTAa TOD 
olvov, ovyTpéxew és THY oOoy ayynea exovras, 
KQL TOV éxKeXvmevoy Olvov curyKopiley ev Képdet 
Toveupevous Tov 6é dtadoLdopéer bas Tact dpyny 
Mpoo7rovevpevov, Tapapnudevpevwy S& avToV TeV 
duraKxov Ypove mpniverOar mpoomoéecbar Kal 
umiecOat THS dpyhs, Tédos S& EFeAdoas abtov ToOvs 
ovous €K THS 0d00 Kal KaracKkevdle. ws 6é 
Noyous TE TAEOUS eyryiverOat Kal Ta Kal oKoWal 
piv Kal és yéhora mpoayayéc Oat, ériSobvar avroias 
TOY acKay éva Tovs dé avTod WoT Ep Elyov KaTAa- 
KvALGévras tivew StavogecOat, Kal éxelvoy Tapa- 
NaBdvery Kai KedevELY ET EWUTOY peivavTa 
cuurive Tov bé Tec OHval Te 5) Kal KaTapetvas. 
os O€ yuv Tapa THY woow dirodporws hordtorto, 
émoobvat avTotot kal dddov Tov doxav: Sarrthés 
6€ TH TOTS Yonoapéevous Tors durdxous wreppe- 
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her surviving son, and bade him contrive by what- 
ever means to loose and bring her his brother’s 
body, threatening that 1f he would not obey her 
she would go to the king and lay an information 
that he had the treasure. So when she bitterly 
reproached him and for all he said he could not 
overpersuade her, the brother devised a plot: he 
got his asses and loaded them with skins full of 
wine and then drove them before him till he came 
near those who guarded the hanging body; then he 
pulled at the feet of two or three of the skins and 
loosed their fastenings; and the wine sorunning out, 
he cried aloud and beat his head like one that knew 
not which of his asses he should deal with first. 
The guards, seeing the wine running freely, all 
took vessels and ran into the highway, where they 
caught the spilt wine, and thought themselves 
lucky; the man pretended to be angry and reviled 
each and all of them; but the guards speaking 
peaceably to him, he presently made as if he 
were comforted and appeased, till at last he drove 
his asses aside from the highway and put his gear in 
order. So the guards and he fell into talk, and 
one of them jesting with him, so that there was 
laughter, he gave them one of the skins: where- 
upon without more ado they sat down and began 
to drink, making him one of their company and 
bidding him stay and drink with them; and he 
consented and stayed. They drank to him merrily, 
and he gave them yet another of the skins, till the 
guards grew very drunk with the abundance of 
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duc bfvat Kal KpaTnGevtas bmd TOU Umvou avTOU 
evOa, ep éorevov KaraxouunOnvar. Tov é, ws 
Tpoc@ Hv THS. VUKTOS, TO TE od ja TOU adehpeod 
KATANUTAL Kal TOV pudacov éml AVN TAY TOV 
Evpioat Tas defias Tapntoas, emiGevra be TOY 
véxuv érl TOUS dvous amerxavve én’ otKou, émtte- 
hécavTa TH pnrpl Ta mpoorax Gera. 

Tov 66 Baciréa, OF AUTO amnyyerOn Tov dwpos 
o véxus éxKexdeppEevos, Seuvd TOLEELY" TAVTOS dé 
Bovdopevov evpeO var baTus KoTE ein 6 TabTa 
MNVAVOMWEVOS, TOLoaL pup Tbe, éuot bey ob 
ToT TY Ouyartepa THD é@UTOU Katioas én 
OLKHUATOS, EVTELNGMEVOV TAVTAS TE O"OLwWS TPOG- 
déxecOar, Kal mply curyyevécbat, avayKnalerv 
eyed avTH 6 te b9 ev TH Bio Epyaotat atte 
copwraroy wal avoowwraroy os & ap ary y- 
oNTAL TA TEDL TOV Popa ryeyenn weve, ToUTOD 
cura Saver Kal pay amrevar gw. ws 66 THY 
Talda Toréew Ta éx TOD TAaTPOS mpooraxPevra, TOV 
dopa mudduevov Tay elvexa TadTa eM PTT ETO, 
BovaAnbévta rohkvtpotin Tov Bacidéos mepstyevé- 
chat ToLeeLy 7a0e" vexpov ™poobarou GMOTALOVTA 
év TO OMe THY Yeloa Lévat avTov & éxovra avTHY 
bare TO (uation. évehOovra dé aS Tob Baciréos 
THY duyarépa Kal el p@T eo Hevov Th TEP Kat ot 
addXat, annynoac Gat @S dvootworaTov ev ein 
épyacpévos bre Tob adehdeod € ev TB OncaupS TOU 
Bactréos bro wayns GNOVTOS QTOTALOL THY KE- 
parny, copa@ratoy dé 87s Tous pudaKous KATO 
pebdcas KATANUG EE TOU GbEenheov K Pea Levon 7 TOV 
véKuv. TY dé os KOUTE antec Gat avrTov. TOY 
6é Papa év TH cKOTEL TpOTEivaL aV’TH TOD vEeKpod 
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liquor, and at last being overmastered by sleep lay 
down in the place where they had been drinking. 
When the night was far spent, the thief cut down 
his brother’s body and then (first shaving the guards’ 
right cheeks by way of insult) laid 1t on his asses 
and drove them home, having so fulfilled his mother’s 
commands for her. 

When the king was told of the stealing away of 
the dead thief’s body he was very angry, and re- 
solved by all means to find who it was that had 
plotted the deed. So he bade his daughter (such 
is the story, but I myself do not believe it) to sit in 
a certain room and receive alike all who came; 
before she had intercourse with any, she should 
compel him to tell her what was the cleverest trick 
and the greatest crime of his life; then if any told 
her the story of the thief she must seize him and 
not suffer him to pass out. The girl did as her 
father bade her. The thief, learning the purpose 
of the king’s act, was minded to get the better of 
him by ready cunning. He therefore cut off the 
arm of a man newly dead at the shoulder, and went 
to the king’s daughter, carrying it under his cloak, 
and when asked the same question as the rest, he 
told her that his greatest crime was the cutting off 
of his brother’s head when the brother was caught 
ina trap in the king’s treasury, and his cleverest 
trick thé release of his brother’s hanging body by 
making the guards drunk. Hearing this, the prin- 
cess would have laid hands on him, but the thief in 
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THY xelpa TH Oé erhaBowerny € EVELY, vopilovoay 
avroo exelvou THs WELPOS avTéxeo Oat Tov 0€ dpa 
T Pog [ev Ov anrg oixec Dau bua Gupéwy dhevyovra. 

‘Os dé Kal Tapra és Tov Baciréa aanvetXOn, 
exTreT AHO cit pev emt TH Torkumpocuryn Te Kat 
TOD Too av8 parou, TéNos 66 StaTréurrovTa és 
TACAS Tas modus émrayyédAeobar adciny te d:- 
Sovta Kal peyara vrodexopevoy édXOovrTse és brbev 
THY éwuTov. Tov b& dopa TicTEevoavTa édOeiy 
mpos avTov, Paprrivetov oé weyadros Cwopacas, Kat 
oi THY Ovyatépa TAUTNY GUVOLKIGaL @S TrEloTA 
ériotapeve avOpomwyv. Atiyumrtious per yap TaV 
dddov wpoKkexplabar, éxetvov 5é AiyuTtiov. 

122. Mera oé€ radra éXeyov TodTov Tov Bactréa 
fwov cataBivas catw és Tov of “EXAnves “Asdnv 
vomiCovar eivat, Kal Kee cuyKxuBevev TH Anunrpe, 
wal Ta pen vicdy aurnv ra Oé ecoobe bat un 
aurhs, Kat pov mahep drixes Bat S@pov exovT a 
nap AUTHS KEUpomarT pov Xpuceor. amd Oé THs 
Papywitov KATABACLOS, WS Tah aTLKETO, 0 optny 
én avaryery Alyumrious epacar: TH Kab eye oida 
ETL Kab €S eye ereTehgovTas AVTOUS, OV peVTOL et 
ye bed Tatra opratouar exo éyeLy. , dapos dé 
avTnLEpov eCupyvavres ol ipées Kat @v (cone ay 
Evos € ewuTay wit py TOUS OpOarpous, dry aryovres be 
pep EyovTa TO p&pos és od0v hépovaav és tpov 
Anpntpos avTot anarhdao ovTat omicw: Tov 6é 
ipéa, TOUTOV Karadedepevoy TOUS obGarpovs Aéyouce 
v7ro Sto AVKOV dyeoOat és TO ipov THs Anunt pos 
dim eX ov THS TOMLOS elxoor oradious, Kab avrus 
omiow ék Tob Lpov amdyew pty Tovs AVKOUS és 
T@UTO Yoptov. 
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the darkness giving her the dead man’s arm, she 
seized that, thinking that she was grasping the arm 
of the thief, who, having given it to her, made his 
escape by way of the door. 

When this also came to the king’s ears, he was 
astonished at the man’s ingenuity and daring, and in 
the end, he sent a proclamation to every town, 
promising the thief impunity and a great reward if 
he would come into the king’s presence. The thief 
trusted the kimg and came before him; Rhamp- 
sinitus admired him greatly and gave him his 
daughter to wife for his surpassing cleverness, for 
as the Egyptians (said he) excelled all others in 
craft, so did he excel the Egyptians. 

122. After this (said the priests) this king went 
down alive to the place which the Greeks call 
Hades; there he played dice with Demeter, and 
after both winning and losing he returned back with 
a gift from her of a golden napkin. From this 
descent of Rhampsinitus the Egyptians were said 
by the priests to have kept a festival after his 
return, which to my own knowledge they celebrate 
to this day, but whether it be for that cause I cannot 
say. On the day of this festival the priests weave 
a cloth and bind it for a headgear on the eyes of 
one among themselves, whom they then lead, 
wearing the cloth, into a road that goes to the 
temple of Demeter; they themselves return back, 
but this priest with his eyes bandaged is guided 
(say they) by two wolves? to Demeter’s temple, a 
distance of twenty furlongs from the city, and led 
back again from the temple by the wolves to the 
same place. 

1 Jackals appear on Egyptian monuments, symbolising 
Anubis, the guide of the dead. 
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123. Toten pev pov om’ Aiyurriov heyouevouce 
xpdcbe 6TEewW Ta ro;abra. mbava, eore ejb 6€ 
Tapa mavra Toy Noyou UmoKerTat OTe Ta Aeyoueva, 
om ExaoTayv axon ypadw. apynyetéey O€ TOY 
KATO Alyorttot Neyougs Anpnt pa Kab Atovucoy. 
TpPOToe dé xal Tovde Tov Aoyor Aiyirrtot eiot of 
el TOUTES, OS avOpa@rou ux) addvaros éoTt, TOU 
THLATOS bé xaTadOivovTos és a\X0 Cov aiel 
ryevopevov ea dveras, éreap O€ mata epierOn Ta 
xepoata Kal Ta Pardo cva, Kal Ta merewwd, adres 
és avd porrov oo we r/Lv0 mevov éoduvers THY epi 
Avow dé auTh yiverbar év Tptaxidloiee eTeTt. 
TOUT T@ Aoyo ELoL Ob ‘EdAgvev EXpryjoavro, at 
pe 7 porEpov ot be Uorepov, as idim EwuT@v éovte 
TOV €YQ LOWS Ta, OUWOMaATA Ov ypade. 

124, Mexpe pe vuv “Papapuvirou Bacthéos Elva 
év Aiytrr@ twacav evvopiny eheryou Kal evOnvéewy 
Aiyurtov peyddos, peta 6€ ToUTOY Bactretcavra 
odéwv Xéorra és wacay KaxoTntTa é\aoal. KaTa- 
KAnicavTa yap pov mdvTa Ta ipa mp@Ta pev 
odéas Ouctéwy Tovtéwy arrépEar, peta Sé épya- 
Ceobas éwvTe@ KedXevery Tavras AiyuTTious. Tole 
pev on dmrodedéyGau ee TOV Moropmrécoy Ta €v 
TO “ApaBio dpet, €x Tovtéwy EXxevy AiGous eX pe 
TOU Nethou Svamreparwdevt as dé Tov ToTapov 
Toboet TOUS AiGous érépoict emérate exdéxea Oa 
kat mpos To AiBuKov Karevpevov 6p0s, Tpos 
TOUTO ENKELD epyavovro 6é Kara déxa pupeddas 
avOp@reav aie rHy T plunvov exdorny. xXpovov dé 
eyyever Oat TpLBopere TO NED Sexes éTea pev THS 
0608 Kar jy efdxov Tods ALBous, THY ederpa epryov 
cov od TOAA@ Tem EXaccov THs wupapisos, as enol 
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123. These Egyptian stories are for the use of 
whosoever believes such tales: for myself, it is my 
rule in this history that I record whatever is told 
me as I have heard it. 

It is believed in Egypt that the rulers of the 
lower world are Demeter and Dionysus! More- 
over, the Egyptians were the first to teach that the 
human soul is immortal, and at the death of the body 
enters into some other living thing then coming to 
birth ; and after passing through all creatures of land, 
sea, and air (which cycle it completes in three 
thousand years) it enters once more into a human 
body at birth. Some of the Greeks, early and 
late, have used this doctrine as if it were their 
own; I know their names, but do not here record 
them. 

124. Till the time of Rhampsinitus Egypt (so the 
priests told me) was in all ways well governed and 
greatly prospered, but Cheops, who was the next 
king, brought the people to utter misery. For first 
he shut up all the temples, so that none could sacrifice 
there ; and next, he compelled all the Egyptians to 
work for him, appointing to some to drag stones from 
the quarries in the Arabian mountains to the Nile: 
and the stones being carried across the river in boats, 
others were charged to receive and drag them to the 
mountains called Libyan. They worked in gangs 
of a hundred thousand men, each gang for three 
months. For ten years the people were afflicted in 
making the road whereon the stones were dragged, 
the making of which road was to my thinking a task 
but a little lighter than the building of the pyramid,? 


1 Isis and Osiris 
® The ‘‘ Great Pyramid.” 
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doxéew” THS pev yap [efcos clot TévTe oTaOLoL, 
edpos 6 béxa opyuial, tnpos bE, TH vownrotarn 
éorl AUTH EWUTHS, OKT@ opryusal, riBov dé fetou 
Kaul Cowy eyryeyuppevor® Taurns Te 6 Ta Seat 
érea yevéo Bar Kal TOY emt TOD Nopov er ob 
ésTaot ai TWupapioes, TY VITO Yijy oLKNMATODV, TAS 
érrovéero Onxas éwuT@ év viow, Sswpvya Tov 
NetXou eoayaryoy. Th 6é Tupa pide avrTh xpovov 
yevér da elKOoe ered TOLEU HEV T” Tis éott TAVTAX 

éTw@ TOV Exaarov OKT@ TACO pa é covens TET paryovou 
Kal Drros i icov, NiGou bé Eearod Te Kal appoowévou 
Th (paMora: ovdels TOV ALOwY TpLnKOVTA TrOdMD 
éNdoowy. 

125. Err ou) 6€ MOE AUTH 1) Tupaps: avaBa- 
Ouav T pom oy, Tas pweTecérepor Kpoooas ov Oé Bo- 
pbdas ovopatovat, ToLavTnY TO ™p@rov érreire 
eroina av aUTIV, ELpoV TOUS émtdotmrous ALGous 
pnXavijar Eirov Bpaxeov TET OIMLeV yet, Vama- 
dev peev émth TOV 7 p@Tov oTotXov TOV ava Bal wav 
aelpovTes” GKws dé a avior 0 riGos € en aurov, és éré- 
pny enxauny ériBero eo Te@o ap emi Tov T POTOV 
OTOLXOU, ATO Trovtou 5é érl TOV SevTEpoy elAKETO 
oTOLXOY ém’ &ANS enxavis Goo. yap On orolxor 
joay TOY avaBae Ov, TOO AUTAL ab _ byxavat 
Hoa, etre Kal THY avTHY pnxavny éodcay pilav 
TE Kal evBdotaxtov peTepopeoy énrt oTOLX ov 
exaoTow, OKMS TOV AiO ov eeAovev" AEeréevOw yap 
nu er aumhorepa, Kata TEP AeyeTas, eferorn0n 
& ov Th avotara auras TPOTA, peta dé Ta 
exomeva TOUTOY éEemoievy, Trerevtata é aérhs Ta 
érivaia Kal Ta KaTwTato é&eroinaayv. cechpay- 
Tat 0€ Oia ypauydtoyv Aiyurriay év TH Tupa- 
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for the road is five furlongs long and ten fathoms 
broad, and raised at its highest to a height of eight 
fathoms, and it is all of stone polished and carven with 
figures. The ten years aforesaid went to the making of 
this road and of the underground chambers on the hill 
whereon the pyramids stand ; these the king meant 
to be burial-places for himself, and encompassed them 
with water, brmging in a channel from the Nile. 
The pyramid itself was twenty years in the making. 
Its base is square, each side eight hundred feet long, 
and its height is the same; the whole 1s of stone 
polished and most exactly fitted; there is no block 
of less than thirty feet in length. 

125. This pyramid was made like a stairway with 
tiers, courses, or steps. When this, its first form, 
was completed, the workmen used levers made of 
short wooden logs to raise the rest of the stones ; 1 
they heaved up the blocks from the ground on to the 
first tier of steps ; when the stone had been so raised 
it was set on another lever that stood on the first 
tier, and a lever again drew it up from this tier to 
the next. It may be that there was a new lever 
on each tier of the steps, or perhaps there was but 
one lever, and that easily lifted, which they carried 
up to each tier in turn; I leave this uncertain, both 
ways being told me. But this is certain, that the 
upper part of the pyramid was the first finished off, 
then the next below it, and last of all the base and 
the lowest part. There are writings on * the pyramid 


1 That is, the stones which were to fill up the angles of 
the steps, and make the side of the pyramid a smooth in- 
clined plane. The pyramids built by Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycermus respectively are the pyramids of Guizeh, near 
Cairo. 

2 Or, ** in.” 
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puto. boa & TE guppatny Kal Kpoppva eat oKxopoda 
avatotobn rotate épryafopevorce- Kal as éue ev 
pepvijcbas Ta O Eppnuevs jLOl eTLAEyOLEVOS Ta 
ypdnpara eb, eEaxoora Kal Kidea Tahavra. 
apyvptov rererécdar. ee 8 eat ovTw eyovTa 
TAUTA, KOTa OLKOS GAKa Sedamavija at éott &> TE 
olonpov TO épyalovto Kab oitia Kab éoOjra Tolot 
doyatopévo.ort, OKOTE xpovor pen 01 #000 pLeov Te 
épya Tov eionuévov, aXov Oé, ws eyw Soxéw, év 
76 Tous AiGous érapvor Kab you: Kab TO vTrO Yh 
dpuypa épyafovro, ouK ONLyoV Xpovov. 

126. "Es roto dé erOely Xéora K&KOTNTOS OTE 
Xpnparov Seouevoy thy Ouyarépa THY EéwUTOD 
KkaTioavra én oiK UAT OS Tm poor agat mpnocer Gat 
apy ptov oxdo ov on TL’ ov yap 61) TODTO Ye ENeyov. 
Ty d€ Ta TE VITO Tob TAT POS TayOévra m™pno- 
cecban, idin dé Kaul avTny Sravonb iva pun pnvov 
katadutréc bas, Kal Tob éotovTos Tpos avr ny EKG- 
oTOU décor Bar oxas av aor éva rLGov & Tolar 
epryoure Swpéorto. ék ToUT@Y Oé Tov MuOor epac av 
THY Tu papida, olcooouLnOAvar Thy éy péowm TOV 
Tplov éoTynKuiay, éumpoole THs peyaddns Tupa- 
pidos, THS éotl TO K@AOV ExacTov brov xal 
npeboeos mWwEO pov. 

127, Baoitnedoas 6€ Tov Xéoma rovrov Aé- 
yUMTLOL EXEYOV TEVTHKOVTA ETEA, TEAEUTITAYTOS 
be TOUTOU exdeEarOas TID Bacrdniny TOV adedpeov 
avrod Nepphvar Kal TobTov dé TO aT TpOTH 
Sax pia Pat TO ETEP@ T Th TE dra Kat mupapida 
TOUTat, & pev Ta éxetvou peTpa. OUK auntove ay 
TaDTA Yap OV Kab twets Euetpnoamev (OTE yap 
Umects olxnwata wre yav, otre éx tot’ NeiXov 
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in Egyptian characters showing how much was spent 
on purges and onions and garlic for the workmen ; 
and to my sure remembrance the interpreter when he 
read me the writing said that sixteen hundred talents 
of silver had been paid. Now ifthatis so, how much 
must needs have been expended on the iron with 
which they worked, and the workmen’s food and 
clothing ? seeing that the time aforesaid was spent 
in building, and the hewing and carrying of the stone 
and the digging out of the underground parts was, 
as I suppose, a business of long duration. 

126. And so evil a man was Cheops that for lack 
of money he made his own daughter to sit in a 
chamber and exact payment (how much, I know not; 
for they did not tell me this). She, they say, doing 
her father’s bidding, was minded to leave some 
memorial of her own, and demanded of everyone 
who sought intercourse with her that he should give 
one stone to set in her work; and of these stones 
was built the pyramid that stands midmost of the 
three, over against the great pyramid ; each side of 
it measures one hundred and fifty feet. 

127. Cheops reigned (so the Egyptians said) for 
fifty years; at his death he was succeeded by his 
brother Chephren, who bore himself in all respects 
like Cheops. Chephren also built a pyramid, of a less 
size than his brother’s. J have myself measured it. 
It has no underground chambers, nor is it entered 
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SidpvE Hees és advTyy domep és thy évépny péovea: 
2° otxodounpévou Oé aVA@VOS Ecw Vijcov Tepippéer, 
ev 7H avtov déyouot KeloOat Néorra): model as 
6é roy Tp@rov dopov ALGov AiPtorKob TouKtAou, 
Teg oepaKovTa Todas UroBas THs er épns TOUTO e- 
yablos, € exo weve THs peydrns olKodopunoe. éordoe 
be emt AShov TOD avTodD apHorepar, pdmuora és 
éxatov modas wrnrod. Bactretcar 6é édXeyou 
Xedhpiva && Kat wevtnKcovta ered. 

128. Tatra é te cai éxatov Aoyilovrar érea, 
év Toloe Aiyurtioust Te macav élvar KaKOTnTa 
Kal TA (pa Xpovov TocovToOV KaTaxdnta Berra ouK 
avouy Ojvae. TOUTOUS UTO pigeos ob Kapra Pédovet 
Aiyortiot ovowdtew, GAA Kal Tas mupapidas 
KaNEOveL TOLMEVOS Prdirvos, ¢ os Todrop TOV YV povov 
&veme KTVEA KATA TAUTA TA ywpia. 

129. Mera 6€ tovrov Bacireboat Aiyomrou 
Muxepivoy ENeryou Xéorros maida TO Ta. pev TOU 
T aT pos épya amasey, TOV Oé Ta TE ipa avotEat 
kal TOV Newy TET pUpevov és TO &ryatoy KaKod 
avetvas Moos Epya TE Kal Guaias, dixas 6e ope 
maT OV Baciréov Suxarorara Kpivew. KATA TOUTO 
pep vuv TO épyov amdyrwv dco. dn Bacirées 
eryevovTo AiyuTTioy aiveouot HadoTa TOUTOD. Td 
Te dANa yap Muy Kc pivew ev, Kau On Kal TO ETT ULE [L- 
pouevo ex THS diKns Tap e@uTod Siddvra adda 
aromiumrndvat avTov Tov Oupov. édvTe dé Arie TO 
Muxepive Kata TOUS TOhTAS wat TavTAa émern- 
SevovTe TP@TOv Kan av apEat THY Puyarépa amo- 
Pavobdcay avrod, THY pobvov of elvat év toict 
oikiolct Téxvov. Tov O& UmEeparyyicavTa Te TO 
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like the other bya canal from the Nile, but the river 
comes in through a built passage and encircles an 
island, in which, they say, Cheops himself lies. This 
pyramid was built of the same bigness as the other, 
save that it falls forty feet short of it in height; it 
stands near to the great pyramid; the lowest layer 
of it is of variegated Ethiopian stone. Both of them 
stand on the same ridge, which 1s about an hundred 
feet high. Chephren, they said, reigned for fifty-six 
years. 

128. Thus they reckon that for a hundred and six 
years Egypt was in great misery and the temples 
so long shut were never opened. So much do the 
people hate the memory of these two kings that 
they do not greatly wish to name them, and call 
the pyramids after the shepherd Philitis, who then 
pastured his flocks in this place. 

129. The next king of Egypt, they said, was 
Cheops’ son Mycerinus. He, being displeased with 
his father’s doings, opened the temples and suffered 
the people, now ground down to the depth of 
misery, to go to their business and their sacrifices ; 
and he was the justest judge among all the kings. 
It is on this account that he is praised beyond all 
the rulers of Egypt, for not only were his judg- 
ments just, but if any were not contented with the 
sentence Mycerinus would give such an one a 
present out of his own estate to satisfy him for 
his loss. Such was his practice, and so he ruled 
his people with clemency, yet calamities befel him, 
of which the first was the death of his daughter, 
the onty child of his household. Greatly grieving 

1 This is the form which Hdt. gives to the story of the 


rule of the ‘‘shepherds” (Hyksos) in Lower Egypt, perhaps 
from 2100 to 1600 B.c. 
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TEPLETET TOKEE TONY HAT, Kat Bovhopevoy TEpLC- 
gOTEepOV TE THY aANOY Banvar THY Guyarépa, 
moimoacbas Bobv Evdivyy KoLAnY, Aa &revra 
kaTaxpyoocavTd piv TavTny ow év abtH Oarpar 
TauTyY 1) Ty anoOavotcav Ouyarépa. 

130, Adrn av 7 Bods yh ov« éxpvddn, GAN rs 
Kal és éue Hv dhavepyn, év Sate pev wore €odoa, 
KeLpevTy 66 év Tolct Bacthniouwe éy ober pare HOKN- 
peeve: Ouminpara dé map avrh mavrola KATO 
yibover ava wacav Hpépny, VUKTE dé Exdorny 
T dvvuxos AvYvOS TApaKarer as. aryyod dé THs 
Bods TAVTNS ey dAXW olKy mare elKoves TOW Tar- 
Aaxéav Tav Muxepivov éaracr, ds edeyov of év 
Las wore (pées: éEorace pev yap EvALvae KoNocool 

pées pay ryasp ; 
coboas a ptB pov OS elxoat pamord KN yupvat 
épryacpeva: alrives pévror eit, ovK yw eitrely 
TAnY H Ta eyouera. 

131. Of &é tives Aeyouce Tept TAS Boos raurns 
KaL TOV Korg oO TOVOE TOV hoyov, OS Muxepivos 
jpdaa On THS éwuTob Ouyarpos Kab érevra éuiryn ob 
aexovon meTa Sé Néyovot ws 9 Tats amrnyEaTo 
oro aNe08, 0 0€ py edarpe éy TH Bol TavTn, % Oé 
pHTNp aUTHS TOV a pucpomr ONY TOY ™ podouc éwy 
TY Guyarépa TO marpl aT éTae TAS xelpas, Kab 
vv ras eixdvas abréov elvas memovOulas th TEP 
a coat éradov. tavra 6é Aeyoucs prunpéovres, 
aS eye doxéo, Ta Te GAG Kal 87) eal Ta mept Tas 
xetpas TOV Kohoo ody TaUTAS yap Ov Kalb Aueis 
@pauey bre bro Xpovov TAS xetpas am oBeBXsy- 
KAT, at év wool avréwy édhaivovto éodcoas és Kat 
és ewe. 

132. “H 6€ Bots Ta per GdAa KataxéxpuTrrat 
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over this misfortune, he desired to give her a burial 
something more excellent than ordimary ; he made 
therefore a hollow cow’s image of gilded wood 
and placed therein the body of his dead daughter. 

130. Lhis cow was not buried in the earth but 
was to be seen even in my time, in the town of 
Sais, where it lay in an adorned chamber of the 
palace; incense of all kinds is offered daily before 
it, and a lamp burns by it all through every night. 
There is another chamber near to this image, where 
stand the statues of Mycerinus’ concubines, as the 
priests of Sais told me; and indeed there are about 
twenty colossal wooden figures there, made like 
naked women, but I have only the priests’ word to 
show who they are. 

131. Some have a story about the cow and the 
statues, how Mycermus conceived a passion for his 
own daughter and did her foul wrong, and she 
strangled herself for grief: then he buried her, 
they say, in this image of a cow; the girl’s mother 
eut off the hands of the attendants who had betrayed 
the daughter to her father, so that now (it is said) 
their statues are in the plight to which the hvmg 
women were brought. But this I belheve to be a 
foolish tale, especially as respects the hands of the 
figures. As we ourselves saw, it is time which has made 
the hands to drop away ; they were to be seen even 
in my diay lying on the ground before the statues. 

132. As for the cow, it is covered with a purple 
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Powvexe iat, TOV avyeva dé Kat THY xeparny 
paiver KEYPUT MEA Tax el KapTa Xpuo@* perage 
be TOV KEpe@y 0 TOD pov KUKNOS Le [Lt un wévOS 
emeo Te ypvaoeos. ert O€ 1 Bods ovK opbr) ar’ 
ep yovract KeLpevn, péyabos dé bon Ep weyanrn 
Bods Con. exbeperas dé é€« TOD ObK7] ma TOS ave 
Tavra ered, ereav TUNTOVTAL Alyorr tot TOV ovK 
ovowatopevov Geov t ver’ ened emt TOLOUT TP IYy HATE 
TOTE OV Kau anv Body expepovat és TO Pas pact 
yap avtyy denPivat Tov TaTpos Muxepivov aTro- 
Gujoxovoay év T@ eviavTd amak py toy Hrov 
KATLOELD. 

133. Mera 5€ tHe Ouyarpos TO mados SevTepa. 
TOUT TO Baocirée rdbe ryevéo Oa: éNOety of 
pavryoy éx Bovrods méodsos ws péAdot bE érea 
pouvoy Biovs TO EBdoue TEACUT HELD. Tov O€ 
Servov Tomo apevov Te papas és TO avr nov TO 
dew ovetSro pa, GvTipue ph 0mevOV STL oO pay avrod 
Tarp Kab TAT POS, dmoxhnicavres Ta ipa Kal 
Geav ov peuvnpévot Gadde, Kas TOUS avO pat aus 
Pei povres, éBiooar Npovov émh TOAXOY, AaVTOS 
S evo eBns ew pérroe TAXES OUTM TEAEUTHOELD. 
éx O€ TOD YXpnoTHpiov avTa SevTEpa erdely 
AeyouTa TOUT@Y elvexas Kal cuvTan uve avTov 
tov Biovr ov yap Towjoas pv TO Xpeov ny 
movée’ ely yap Alyurrov xaxodobas én ered 
TEVTHKOVTA TE Kab ExaTov, Kal TOUS pev OVO TOUS 
™ po éxeivou ryevosevous Baotréas pabely TOUTO, 
Kelvoy dé ov. Tatra axovoavTa TOV Muxepivoy, 
os KATOKEK PLLeVOV HON ob TOUTOY, Auyve Toun- 
cdpevoy TorrAd, bkws yivorto vbE, avdvpayTa 
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robe, and shows only the head and neck, which are 
encrusted with a very thick layer of gold. Between 
its horns 1t bears the golden figure of the sun’s 
orb. It does not stand, but kneels; its stature is 
that of. a live cow of great size. This image is 
carried out of the chamber once in every year, 
whenever the Egyptians make lamentation for the 
god whom I name not in speaking of these matters ; it 
is then that the cow is brought out into the light, 
for Mycerinus’ daughter, they say, entreated him at 
her death that she might see the sun once a year.} 
133. After the grievous death of his daughter, it 
next happened to Mycerinus that an oracle was sent 
to him from the city of Buto, declaring that he had 
but six years to live and must die in the seventh. 
The king deemed this unjust, and sent back to the 
oracle a message of reproach, blaming the god: why 
must he die so soon who was pious, whereas his 
father and his uncle had lived long, who shut up the 
temples, and regarded not the gods, and destroyed 
men? But a second utterance from the place of 
divination declared to him that his good deeds were 
the very cause of shortening his hfe; for he had done 
what was contrary to fate; Egypt should have been 
afflicted for an hundred and fifty years, whereof the 
two kings before him had been aware, but not 
Mycerinus. Hearing this, he knew that his doom was 
fixed. Therefore he caused many lamps to be made, 
and wotld light these at nightfall and drink and make 


1 The cow-worship is no doubt the cult of Isis, honoured 
at Sais under the name Nit. 
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auTa Tively Te Kal evTabéev, OUTE HwepNS oOvUTE 
VUKTOS GulévTa, > TE TA EXea Kal Ta adoea 
mTNavOLEVvoV Kal va TuvGdvolTo eivat evn ByT7} plat 
emeTyoedTara. TavTa 6é€ EUNXavaTO Jéd@v TO 
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TOLEUMEVAL. 

134. [lupapida 6 obtos dmedtreto Todo 
€Xdoow TOU TAT POs, ELKO L TTOOWD KaTabeovoay 
K@ OV EXAOTOV TPLOD TwhéO pwr, éovens TET pPA- 
yavov, AiGou dé és TO Hutou AiOsomrLKOD: TP 87) 
peTeserepor pact ‘ED Anvev ‘Podemros éraipns 
yUVaLKos eval, ovK GpOds heyouTes. oveé OV ovde 
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“Pod@mis: ov yap dy oi Tmupapioa avéeGecav 
Toujoacbar TOLLUTAY, és THD TaNayT ov Xervddes 
ava pO unror OS Oy@ ei trely dvarotwavras T pos 
8é Ste Kara “Apacw Bacthevovra AY axudfouoa 
‘Podares, Gn ov Kare TOUTOV. éTecL yap kapta 
TOANOLTL borepov TOUT@Y TOV Bacihéwu TOV Tas 
mupaploas TAaUTAS HY ALTro“évav “Pod@mis, yeveny 
pev aro Opnicns, dovAn 66 Fv “ldduovos Tod 
‘Hoaororodsos a&vdpos apiou, ovveovhos 6é 
Aic@mou TOU AOYyoTrOLOD. kal yap oUTOS ‘dd povos 
eyevero, @S buedefe THOE OVE Heo ra ET ELTE yap 
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GNDOS ‘Tad pov avetdeTo. o0T@ Kai Alowros 
‘Tadpovos ¢ éryévero. . 

135. ‘Podémis 6é és Aiqumrov GTLKETO Eavlew 

To Zaplov Kouicavtos, aricowévy O06 KaT épyacinv 
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merry; by day or night he never ceased from revel- 
ling, roaming to the marsh country and the groves 
and wherever he heard of the likeliest places of 
pleasure. Thus he planned, that by turning night 
into day he might make his six years into twelve 
and so"*prove the oracle false. 

134. This king too lett a pyramid, but far smaller 
than his father’s; its sides form a square whereof 
each side is two hundred and eighty feet in length ; 
as far as the half of its height it is of Ethiopian 
stone. Some Greeks say that it was built by 
Rhodopis, the courtesan, but they are in error; 
indeed it is clear to me that when they say this 
they do not know who Rhodopis was, else they 
would never have credited her with the  build- 
ing of a pyramid whereon whai I may call an 
uncountable sum of talents must have been ex- 
pended. And it is a further proof of their error 
that Rhodopis flourished in the reign of Amasis, 
not of Mycerinus, and thus very many years after 
these kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Thracian by birth, slave to ladmon, son of Hephaes- 
topolis, a Samian, and fellow-slave of Aesopus the 
story-writer. For he also was owned by Iadmon; of 
which the chiefest proof is that when the Delphians, 
obeying an oracle, issued many proclamations 
inviting whosoever would to undertake atonement 
for the killing of Aesopus, none would undertake 
it but only another Iadmon, grandson of the first. 
Thus was Aesopus too shown to be the slave 
of Iadmon. 

135 Rhodopis was brought to Egypt by Xanthes 
of Samos, and on her coming was freed for the 
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aT eT eT E és Aedgous: ov Kal pov €TL oupve- 
veaT au oma Oe pa TOU Bwopod Tov Xfot aveBecay, 
Gvriov dé adtod Tov vnod. dtdréover 66 Kws év TH 
Navxpareérragppoditor vyiverOar ai évraipas. TovTo 
Mev yap avn, THs wept éyeTas be O LOYOS, OUTw 
On Te chew? eryevero @S Kal ol TavTEs "EXAnves 
‘Podamcos TO ouvopea efeual ov TovTo O€ borEpov 
TAUTNS, TH ob vo po ay “Apxisien, GoiSipL0s a uve THY 
‘EAA da éyéveto, 10 7 Ov dé THS erepns MEpLreann- 
VEUTOS. Xapafos dé ws lene ‘Pod@miw atre- 
pooTyce és Muredguny, év péder Dardw rodrra 
KATEKEPTOUNTE pLUv. 

136. “Podsmos pév vuy méps TéTavpar. pera 
be Moxepivov ryevér at AiyuTtou Bacirea *EXEryOV 
ol ipées "ACU, TOV Ta ™ pos HAsov avioyovTa 
Tonoat TH Hdaiorm mpoTvdata, é6vTAa TONA@ 
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practice of her calling by Charaxus of Mytilene, son of 
Scamandronymus and brother of Sappho the poetess. 
Thus Rhodopis was set free and abode in Egypt, 
where, her charms becoming well known, she grew 
wealthy enough for a lady of her profession, but not 
for the building of such a pyramid. Seeing that to 
this day anyone who wishes may know what was 
the tenth part of her possessions, she cannot be 
credited with great wealth. For Rhodopis desired 
to leave a memorial of herself in Greece, by having 
something made which no one else had contrived 
and dedicated in a temple and presenting this at 
Delphi to preserve her memory; so she spent the 
tenth part of her substance on the making of a great 
number of iron ox-spits, as many as the tithe would 
pay for, and sent them to Delphi, these lie in a heap 
to this day, behind the altar set up by the Chians 
and in front of the shrine itself. It seems that the 
courtesans of Naucratis ever have the art of pleasing, 
for the woman of whom this story is told became so 
famous that all Greeks knew the name of Rhodopis, 
and in later days one Archidice was the theme of 
song throughout Greece, albeit less spoken of than 
the other. Charaxus, after giving Rhodopis her 
freedom, returned to Mytilene. He 1s bitterly 
attacked by Sappho in one of her poems. 

136. Enough has been said of Rhodopis. After 
Myce?inus, said the priests, Asuchis became king of 
Egypt. He built the eastern outer court of 
Hephaestus’ temple ; this is by much the fairest and 
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largest of all the courts, for while all have carven 
figures and innumerable graces of architecture, this 
court has far more than any. In this king’s reign 
as they told me, money in Egypt passed not readily 
from hand to hand; wherefore a law was made that 
aman might borrow on the security of his father’s 
dead body; and the law provided also, that the 
lender should havea lien on the whole burial-vault of 
the borrower, and that the penalty for the giver of 
this security, should he fail to repay the debt, should 
be that he might neither himself be buried at death 
nor bury any deceased of his kin either in that tomb 
of his fathers nor in any other. Moreover, being 
desirous of excelling all who ruled Egypt before 
him, this king left a pyramid of brick to commemo- 
rate his name, on which 1s this writing, cut on a 
stone :-—“ Deem me not less than the pyramids of 
stone; for [am as much more excellent than they 
as Zeus is than the other gods; for they struck a 
pole down into a marsh and collected what mud 
clave to the pole; therewith they made bricks, and 
thus was I built.” 

137. These were the acts of Asuchis. After him 
reigned a blind man called Anysis, of the town of 
that name. In his reign Egypt was invaded by 
Sabacos king of Ethiopia and a great army of Ethio- 
pians.t The blind man fleeing away into the marshes, 
the Etitiopians ruled Egypt for fifty years. It is 

1 In Manetho’s list three Ethiopian kings form the twenty- 


fifth dynasty, Sabacon, Sebichos, and Taracos (the Tirhaka 
of the Old Testament). aes 
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EKaTEDN EKATOY TOOOD, devopect KATACKLOS. Ta 
bé mpomurata trros per Séka dpyuiéwy éoti, 
TUTOLoL dé esamyxedt éoxevddarar afiovcr Noyou. 
éov &° év peon Th TOM TO ipov KaToparas Ta&vTo- 
Ger | TepLLovre: are yap THs TONLOS peev exKeXO- 
opéevns wrpov, Tov & ipo ov KEKLVTHEVOU > 
apy ner éroinOn, éoomrov éort. m epi eeu dé 
AUTO aipace eryryey upper TuToLoL, gate Oé€ 
eowdev adoos Sevdpéev peyio Tey meputevpevov 
meph ynov peyay, éy TO (on TOYaN La evs EUPOS 
8é Kal Kos Tod ipod wdyTn atabdioy éoTi, KaTa 
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recorded in the history of his reign that he would 
never put to death any Egyptian wrongdoer, but 
sentenced all, according to the greatness of their 
offence, to raise embankments in the town of which 
each was a native. Thus the towns came to stand 
yet higher than before; for having been first built on 
embankments made by the diggers of the canals in 
the reign of Sesostris, they were yet further raised 
in the reign of the Ethiopian. Other Egyptian towns, 
to my thinking, were so dealt with, but the level 
of Bubastis was raised more than any. In this town 
there is a temple of Bubastis, and it is a building 
most worthy of note. Other temples are greater 
and more costly, but none pleasanter to the eye than 
this. Bubastis is, in the Greek language, Artemis. 
138. I will now show the form of her temple: 
save for the entrance, 1t stands on an island; two 
separate channels approach it from the Nile, running 
in contrary directions as far as the entry of the 
temple; each of them is an hundred feet wide, and 
overshadowed by trees. The outer court has a height 
of ten fathoms, and is adorned with notable figures 
six cubits high. The temple is in the midst of the 
city, the whole circuit of which commands a view 
down into it; for the city’s level has been raised, but 
that of the temple has been left as it was from the 
first, so that it can be seen into from without. A 
stone wall, carven with figures, runs round it; within 
is a grove of very tall trees growing round a great 
shrine, wherein is the image of the goddess; the 
temple is a square, each side measuring a furlong. 
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per Ot THY Ex odo eaTpopery éoTi ad0s AiOov ert 
aTadious T pets padord «1, Sta Tis aryop hs (Ge 
povoa &> TO 7 pos 70, Evpos dé as Teo épwv 
TreOpw@v: TH SE Kat TH Tips 0000 dévdpea ovpavo- 
penjccar négune’ Peper dé és ‘Eppéw (pov... TO peéev 
59) (pov TOUTO OUTH EXEL. 

139. Tédos 66 THs arradraryhs TOD Ai@toros 
@OE eheyou yevéoBau driv év TO Urvw Tounvde 
iSovra, avrov oixecOat pevryovra: eddude OL aro pa 
émioravra cuBovrevery TOUS (peas Tous év Aé- 
yurre@ ovANEEaTE TAVTAS perous Srarapety. 
iSovta dé THY Oyen TAUTIY NEVELY AUTOV WS 7 p0- 
paciv ot doKéor Tabryy TOUS Geous mpoderxvuva, 
iva aceBnoas mepl Ta ipa Kaxov TL pos Oedv 

™ pos avd por av ra Bor- ovKe@Y TOUT ELD Tabra, 
Dna yap ob efehnvdevas TOV Xpdvov, oKdcoV 
Kexphobae dpfavra Algorrou EKO PNTELD. éy 
yap TH Ai@sorin édvre avr Ta pavTaLa, TOLOL 
yVpeovTas £ Aidlores, aveine ass Séot avrov Abytrrou 
Bacirctoat ETeX TWEVTIKOVTA. BS OV O Xpovos 
ovros é&ijte Kal avTov % Otis ToD évurviou ére- 
Tapacce, Exov atradddaceto é€x THs Aliyumrou oO 
Sahakos. 

140. “Os & dpa otyerOar tov AiOiora é& At- 
yor rou, avris Tov TUphov dpe éx Tay édeov 
ATLKOMEVOY, evOa TEV TKOVT A érea vijoov Noras 
oT 00 Te Kal yh olKee. bas ydp ot hovray ciTov 
ayouras: Aiyurtioy, os éxdo Tout mpooreTax ar, 
ouyh Tob Ai@toros, és THY Swpenv Kerevelry ohéas 
Kal omodoy Kouilev. tavtny thy viody ovdels 
7m poTEpoy eduvdatn “Apupratov efeupety, aN 
érea éml wAém  ErtTaKxooia ovK olot Te Acav 
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A paved road of about three furlongs’ length 
leads to the entrance, running eastward through 
the market place, towards the temple of Hermes; 
this road is about four hundred feet wide, and 
bordered by trees reaching to heaven Such is this 
temple. ° 

139. Now the departure of the Ethiopian (they 
said) was accomplished on this wise. He fled away 
from the country, having seen in a dream one who 
stood over him and counselled him to gather together 
all the priests in Egypt and cut them in sunder. 
Having seen this vision, he said that he supposed it 
to be a manifestation sent to him by the gods, that 
he might commit sacrilege and so be punished by 
gods or men; he would not (he said) act so, but 
otherwise, for the time foretold for his rule over 
Egypt, after which he was to depart, was now 
fulfilled : for when he was still in Ethiopia the oracles 
which are inquired of by the people of that country 
declared to him that he was fated to reign fifty years 
over Egypt. Seeing that this time was now completed 
and that he was troubled by what he saw im his 
dream, Sabacos departed from Egypt of his own 
accord. 

140. The Ethiopian having left Egypt, the blind 
man (it is said) was king once more, returning from the 
marshes, where he had dwelt fifty years on an island 
which he built of ashes and earth; for the Egyptians, 
who were severally charged to bring him food without 
the Ethiopian’s knowledge, were bidden by the king to 
bring ashes whenever they came, to add to their gift. 
This island was never discovered before the time of 
Amyrtaeus ; all the kings before him sought it in vain 
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avTny dveupeiy ot TpOoTEpoL yevopevot Bactrées 
"Apuptaiou. ovvopua dé TravTn TH viow "EXBe, 
peyabos 8 éoti maven Séea oradlov. 

141. Mera dé TOUTOV pace a TOV (pear TOD 
‘Hoaiorou, TO ovvowa elvas VeGav: Tov £Y @NO- 
ying s exe TWAPAY ONG bwEevoy TOV _baxipwov At- 
yurrioy OS ovdey Senoopevov avTav, adrva@ Te 67 
aria towdyvtTa &> avtTous, Kat opeas amenéo Oar 
Tas apovpas’ Tolot él TOY TPOTEpwV Baciréov 
dedooFar eEarperous éExaoTm@ du@deca apoupas. 
weTa S& ex Alyurrov édavvew oTparov peyav 
SavayapiBov Bacthéa “ApaBiov TE Kat Acou- 
ptwv: ovKwr 61 eGéreuw TovsS Haxipous TOV 
AiyuTtiov BonGéewv. Tov & ipéa és atropiny 
QTrethn WéVvoOV éveOovra és TO péyapov mpos TA- 
yarua arodtpecOar ota xivduvever TaGetv. ddo- 
Pupouevov 8 dpa puv éenreOely Urvov, Kai ot d0Fat 
ep TH Oro ema Tava. TOV Geov Oapodvery OS ovdey 
melo eTaL ax ape avrialov Tov ‘ApaBteov oTpaTov" 
avTos yao ob Téurresy Tium@povs. TovUTOLoL O1) Ly 
Tiavvoy ToLoe évuTTVioLoL, TapadaBovTa AiyuTTioV 
Tovs Bovropévous ot errecOat, cTpatoTedevoacdbas 
ev Inroveiw- TAUTN yap cial at éoBoXai: érre- 
oat 5é ot TOV pours eo pev ovdéva, aVOpOV, KATH- 
Nous O€ Kal Ketpovaxras Kal | Gryopa.ious av porous. 
évOatra ATLKOKEvOLT LT TOLCt evavTiouct avroict 
erixubevras VUKTOS pLUS dpoupatous Kara [ev 
payelv TOUS papeTpedvas aUTOV Kara dé TA Toea, 
Tpos 0€ TOV doTiowy TA byava, OoTE TH vorepaly 


iT 


1 Stein reads damouévovs, and supposes a lacuna after 
evavtTiowt; a&micouévoie: has the best authority. 
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for more than seven hundred years. The name of it 
is Elbo, and it is ten furlongs long and of an equal 
breadth. 

141. The next king was the priest of Hephaestus, 
whose name was Sethos. He despised and took no 
account ‘of the warrior Egyptians, thinking he would 
never need them; besides otherwise dishonour- 
ing them, he took away the chosen lands which 
had been given to them, twelve fields to each 
man, in the reign of former kings. So presently 
came king Sanacharib+ against Egypt, with a great 
host of Arabians and Assyrians; and the warrior 
Egyptians would not march against him. The priest, 
in this quandary, went into the temple shrine and 
there bewailed to the god’s image the peril which 
threatened him. In his lamentation he fell asleep, 
and dreamt that he saw the god standing over him 
and bidding him take courage, for he should suffer 
no ill by encountering the host of Arabia: “ Myself,” 
said the god, “will send you champions.” So he 
trusted the vision, and encamped at Pelusium with 
such Egyptians as would follow him, for here is the 
road into Egypt; and none of the warriors would go 
with him, but only hucksters and artificers and 
traders. Their enemies too came thither, and one 
night a multitude of fieldmice? swarmed over the 
Assyrian camp and devoured their quivers and their 
bows and the handles of their shields likewise, inso- 

? Sennacherib’s attack on Hezekiah of Judaea was made 
on his march to Egypt. —IT Kings, xvi. 

2 This is Hdt.’s version of the Jewish story of the pest- 
ilence:-which destroyed the Assyrian army before Jerusalem. 
Mice are a Greek symbol of pestilence ; 1t 1s Apollo Smintheus 
(the mouse god) who sends and then stays the plague in 


Homer, //. i. It has long been known that rats are carriers 
of the plague. 
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pevryovTay odéwv yupvey TETELY TODOS, Kal 
vov OUTOS O Bacireds & éo7nKE év TO ip@ TOU H¢ai- 
oTOU MAwos, eyau tt THs XEtpos pov, Aéyoou 
Svat YOU LAT OV Tabe ‘Es éué tes opéwy evaoe Bs 
éoTo. 

142. “Es Bev TOTOVOE TOD Noryou Aiybrrios TE 
KaL ob (pees éXeyor, am odeukvwTes a amo TOD mpdrov 
Bacrréos és tod ‘Hdatorov tov ipéa TOUTOD TOV 
teNeutalioy BacthevoavTa piav Te Kal Teaoepa- 
KovTa Kat TpinKoctas ryeveas av por ay yevopevas, 
Kab év TAUTHCL apxrepeas Kal Bactréas é EXATEPOUS 
TOTOUVTOUS YEvOmEeVOUS.  KALTOL TPENKOT LAL pep 
avdpov ryevead duveaTas popra érea* ryeveat yap 
T pets avdpav é éxaTov érea éori* juss dé wal Teo~ 
repaKovTa ere TOV emthoimeov ryeveé@mVv, at emhoay 
Thou TpinKootnet, eo TEToEpaKOVTA Kal T pinKoo ea 
Kab Xda & éred. obra éy puptout Te érect Kab Xo 
Niotat Kal THLNKOTLOLCL Te KaL TeTo EpaKoVTa eNeyov 
Gedv avOpwroedléa ovdéva yevérdar od pévToL 
ovde WpoTepoy ovdé Uotepov év Toto, VTOXOLTOLCL 
Aiyumrou Bactredor yevopevotet éderyov ovdev 
TOLOvTO. €V ToWwUY TOUT@ TO Ypovo TeTpaKes 
éxeyou é& nOéwv Tov tALov ‘Gvaret hae: evda Te VOD 
KaTaovetal, evOedrev dis érravretnas, Kal évOev 
vov avatérre, évOadra dis KaTaddvar. Kal ovdév 
tov kat Alyurrov tio tadra érepotwOFvat, ovTE 
Ta éx THS ys ovre Ta éx TOD ToTapyov od 
yevoueva, ote Ta Gudl vovcous oUTEe TA KATA 
Tous Gavatous. 

143. Ilporepov 5é ‘Exataiw 7@ AoyoTod év 
OnSnot yevendoynoavtt te éwuTov Kal avady- 
cavTL THY TaTpLnV és Exxasdéxatov Oedv éroinoapv 
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much that they fled the next day unarmed and many 
fell. And at this day a stone statue of the Egyptian 
king stands in Hephaestus’ temple, with a mouse in 
his hand, and an inscription to this effect: “ Look on 
me, and fear the gods.” 

142. Thus far went the record given me by the 
Egyptians and their priests; and they showed me 
that the time from the first king to that pnest of 
Hephaestus, who was the last, covered three hundred 
and forty-one generations of men, and that in this 
time such also had been the number of their kings, 
and of their high priests. Now three hundred 
generations make up ten thousand years, three 
generations being equal to acentury. And over and 
above the three hundred the remaining forty-one 
cover thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus the 
whole sum is eleven thousand three hundred and 
forty years; in all which time (they said) they had 
had no king who was a god in human form, nor had 
there been any such thing either before or after 
those years among the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
Four times in this period (so they told me) the sun 
rose contrary to his wont; twice he rose where he 
now sets, and twice he set where now he rises; yet 
Egypt at these times underwent no change, neither 
in the produce of the river and the land, nor in the 
matter of sickness and death. 

143. Hecataeus! the historian was once at Thebes, 
whera he made for himself a genealogy which 
connected him by lineage with a god in the sixteenth 

1 Hecataeus died soon after the Persian war, 
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ot ipees TOU Auos otov TL Kat eMot ou yeven doy?) 
cavrt éuewuTov: écayayorTes &s TO péyapov gow 
éov pear eEnotO ueov SecxvUVTES Koko cous Evdivous 
TOTOVTOUS daous TEP etmrov: upXvepevs yap éxa- 
70S avrod. iota emt THS ewurov Cons siicova 
éauTod: ip Bpéovres av Kat Serevovres ot (pées 
enol amedeiKkyucay TALOa TATPOS EWUTOY Exao TOV 
éovra, éx TOD dyyloTa arroPavoyTos THs elxovos 
dteELovres Ota Tacéov, ws ob amédeEav amdaas 
auras. “Exataim 6 yevenroyioavts éwuTov Kal 
avabnaavtTs és éxxadéxarov Oeov avreyevenrdo- 
ynoav érl TH apiOunos, ob Sexdpevoe Tap avTovd 
ard Oeod yevéa tau avOpwrov" avTeyEevenhoyne av 
be ade, Papevot exao Tov Tov Kodo ody Tipe pty 
éx TLP@f1L0s ryeyoveva, és O TOUS TEVTE Kal TEG- 
cepacovra Kab Ttpenkoctous amedeEay Kodoaaous 
[ipo pev emrovoualopevor), - Kal ouTE &> Geav ouTe 
és Hpw@a avédyoay avrovs. tipwpts &@ éotl Kata 
"BAXNaba yrdooay KaNOS Karyabos. 

144. "Hédn ov trey al eixoves Foav, ToLovTOVS 
amebeixvucav odéas T ALT AS covTas, Gedy 6é 
Tov aTardayuevous. TO dé ™ pOoTepov TOV 
dd poy TOUTO@Y Geovs eivas Tovs év Alyom re 
adpxovras, ovK covTas capo. TOlot aI porozct, Kal 
TOUT@Y ate &va tov KpaTéovra etval DoTaTov be 
AUTH Baciretoas *Qpov tov ‘Ogiptos Traisa, TOV 
‘Arrodova * "EAAqves ovopd Fovae: TOUTOV KaTA- 
TAVTAVTS Tuga ava Baciredoard votatov Aiyvrrou. 
"Ocipis dé éott Atovucos cata EXddda pacoay. 


1 Whether we read érovouasuevoy (with Stein) or mlpwpy 
éx mipdmios yevduevov (with the MSS.) the words do not accord 
with the construction of the sentence. 
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generation. But the priests did for him what they 
did for me (who had not traced my own lineage). 
They brought me into the great inner court of the 
temple and showed me there wooden figures which 
they counted up to the number they had already 
given, for every high priest sets there in his life- 
time a statue of himself; counting and pointing 
to these, the priests showed me that each inherited 
from his father; they went through the whole 
tale of figures, back to the earliest from that of 
him who had lateliest died. Thus when Hecataeus 
had traced his descent and claimed that his six- 
teenth forefather was a god, the priests too traced 
a line of descent according to the method of their 
counting; for they would not be persuaded by him 
that a man could be descended from a god; they 
traced descent through the whole line of three 
hundred and forty-five figures, not connecting it 
with any ancestral god or hero, but declaring each 
figure to be a “ Piromis” the son of a “ Piromis,” 
that is, in the Greek language, one who is in all 
respects a good man. 

144. Thus they showed that all whose statues 
stood there had been good men, but wholly unlike 
gods. Before these men, they said, the rulers of 
Egypt were gods, but none had been contemporary 
with the human priests. Of these gods one or other 
had in succession been supreme; the last of them 
to rale the country was Osiris’ son Horus, called by 
the Greeks Apollo; he deposed Typhon,! and was 
the last divine king of Egypt. Osiris is, in the 
Greek Manguage, Dionysus. 


1 Typhon is the Egyptian Set, the god of destruction. 
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145. Ev “EAAnoe pév vuv vewtato: Tov Gedy 

, 5 € , , Af \ 
vouicovtas evar “Hpaxdréns te kal Atovucos Kat 
Ildv, wap Adyuriosce 66 Lav pév dpyatotatos 
Kal TOV OXT@ TOV TeeToY reyouévwrv Gewr, “Hpa- 
krNéns O€ TOV Sevtépwv TOY duwdeKa REyouevwD 
etvat, Atovucos 6é T@V TpiTar, of éx TaY duwMdeKa 
Gedy éyévovto. “Hpaxrés pév 87 dca avtol Al- 
yurrio. dact evar 'étrea és “Apaciw Bactréa, 
dedyAwTat wot mpdcbe Mavi dé Ere ToUTwY TAEOVA 
NéyeTas elvar, Acoviom S érddyiota TovTwY, Kal 
TOUT@ TEVTAKLTYLMG Kab pope AoyilovTat elves 
és “Apaci Bactdéa. Kat TavTa Aiqun riot aT pe- 
Kéws dact éemiotacbas, aiel TE Noryeouevor Kal 
alel am oypad opevot Ta érea. Atoviow pév vuv TO 
eK Dewey THS Kadpou Neyoueren ever Oa Kara 
éEaKkoota, éTea Kab xirLe pdr, éort és Me, 
‘Hpakrés &é @ "AXKLYVIS KATA evaKoo la eTea” 
Tlavi 86 7O éx IInvedorns (ex TAUTNS yap Kat 
Eppéo héyerau ryeveo Bau UTO “EXMvev 0 {lay) 
éXdaow éTea éorl Tov TpwikOv, KaTa oKTaKOo lM 
peddsoTa &s éueé. 

146. Tovtay av auorepov Taper TL xpao Gat 
tolct Tes Telrera Devyouevotre padrov" enol 8 
@y 1) Tept aT Ov yuan amodedentas. et joey yap 
pavepot Te éyévovto Kal KaTeYN PAT av Kat oUToL 
év Th ‘ENGEL, KATA Téep “Hpaxréns 0 é& “Ape 
TpPUM@VOS ‘YEVOMEVOS, kal oy Kal Atovucos 0 éK 
Dewehns Kat Ilay o o €« IInveXorns YEVOHEVOS, Eby 
ay Tbs Kal TOUTOUS &AXous dvdpas YEVOLEVOUS exeu 
TH €KELVOV ovvouata TOV TpoyeryovoToy | Gety. vv 
dé Atovucov TE Myouet ot “EXAnves OS aurina 
yevowevov és Tov pnpov éveppairato Zevs Kal 
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145. Among the Greeks, Heracles, Dionysus, and 
Pan are held to be the youngest of the gods. But 
in Egypt Pan!is the most ancient of these and is 
one of the eight gods who are said to be the first of 
all, Heracles belongs to the second dynasty (that of 
the so-called twelve gods), and Dionysus to the third, 
which came alter the twelve. How many years 
there were between Heracles and the reign of 
Amasis, I have already shown; Pan is said to be 
earlier still; the years between Dionysus and 
Amasis are the fewest, and they are reckoned by the 
Egyptians at fifteen thousand. Of all this the 
Egyptians claim to have certain knowledge, seeing 
that they have reckoned the years and chronicled 
themin writing. Now the Dionysus who was called the 
son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, was about sixteen 
hundred years before my time, and Heracles son of 
Alemene about nine hundred years; and Pan the 
son of Penelope (for according to the Greeks Pene- 
lope and Hermes were the parents of Pan) was 
about eight hundred years before me, and thus of 
a later date than the Trojan war. 

146. With regard to these two, Pan and Dionysus, 
aman may follow whatsoever story he deems most 
credible ; but I here declare my own opinion con- 
cerning them :—Had Dionysus son of Semele and 
Pan son of Penelope been visible in Hellas and lived 
there to old age, like Heracles the son of Amphi- 
tryon, it might have been said that they too (like 
Heracles) were but men, named after the older Pan 
and Dionysus, the gods of antiquity; but as it is, the 
Greek Btory has it that no sooner was Dionysus born 
than Zeus sewed him up in his thigh and carried 


1 The Egyptian Khem. 
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iIveLKe és Nicay THY vITrép AiyoTrou code ay ép 
TH Ai@corin, KOL Tlavos rye TEpL OUK exovar eirety 
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amo TOUTOU yevenoyeouct aur av THY yeverty, 

147. Tadta pév vuv adrol Aéyurrriot Aéyouce 
doa O€ of re drdOL AvOpwmos Kal Aiydotios 
Nyouws o“oroyéovTes TOtoTL GANOLTL KATA TAvTHY 
THY yeapny yevér bau, TADT 16n dpdcw wpocéoTat 

é Tt avTotar Kal THs ews ovpcos. 

"ErevOepm@evtes Aiyvarios peta Tov ipéa Tod 
UdevOep s Aly ye péa rod 
‘H paiorouv Bacirevoarra, ovdeva yap xpovov otoL 
Te noay dvev Bactréos dvarracbat, éoTIC aVTO 
Sideed Bactreas, Suadera poipas Sao dpevar 
Aiyum tov Tacav. oUTOL err ua pias TOUT apLEvor 
éBacidevov vo pol TOLoLOE Npewevos, pajre Kara 
péew adMjrOUS pyre | ™)Eov TL bikno bau exery TOV 
éTepoyv Tov érépou, elval Te thous Ta pamora. 
Tavoe dé elvexa Ttovs vojous TOUTOUS émraLeovTo, 
laxupas: TEepLoTENrOVTES” exeXpnoTo ope Kar 
apxas auTixa évioTapevoroe & TAS Tupavpioas TOV 
NAKED puary omeloavra avTav év TO inp TOU 
H¢aterov, TOUTOD ardons Bactrevoev Adyéarov: 

és yap 69 Ta wdvra ipa ouveheyorto. 

148. Kai 61) ode pun oovve édofe AuréeoPas 
Kowh, bofav dé odt eT OL TAYTO haBupwvbor, Oni- 
Yyov virep THs Mpvns THS Moipcos Kara K poxodet- 
Mov kaheomevny TONY padiora Kn Kel pevor™ TOD 
eyo non eLoov hoyou pelo. eb yap Tes TA ef EX- 
pov TeLyed TE Kal Epyov amdbety cvANOYioalTo, 
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him away to Nysa in Ethiopia beyond Egypt; and 
as for Pan, the Greeks know not what became of him 
after his birth. It is therefore plain to me that the 
Greeks learnt the names of these two gods later 
than the names of all the others, and trace the 
birtheof both to the time when they gamed the 
knowledge. 

147. Thus far I have recorded what the Egyptians 
themselves say. I will now relate what is recorded 
alike by Egyptians and foreigners, and I will add 
thereto something of what I myself have seen. 

After the reign of the priest of Hephaestus the 
Egyptians were made free. But they could never 
live without a king, so they divided Egypt into 
twelve portions and set up twelve kings. These 
kings intermarried, and agreed to be close friends, 
none deposing another nor seeking to possess more 
than he. The reason of this agreement, which they 
zealously guarded, was this: at their very first es- 
tablishment in their several lordships an oracle was 
given them that that one of them who poured a 
libation from a bronze vessel in the temple of 
Hephaestus (where, as in all the temples, it was their 
wont to assemble) should be king of all Egypt. 

148. Moreover they resolved to preserve the 
memory of theirnames by some joint enterprise ; and 
having so resolved they made a labyrinth,! a little 
way beyond the lake Moeris and near the place called 
the City of Crocodiles. I have myself seen it, and 
indeed no words can tell its wonders ;? were all that 
Greeks have builded and wrought added together 


1This “ labyrinth’? was a horseshoe-shaped group of 
buildings, supposed to have been near the pyramid of Hawara 
(Sayce). 2 T take #5 as = 4 37, with Adyou peo. 
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éxdooovos Tovou Te ay Kal Satravns havern édvTa 
Too haBupivGov TOUTOU. KQUTOL aélororyos ye Kat 
o &v ‘Egéow éotl vnos Kal o év Sapo. aoay jeéy 
vuv Kal at Tupapides AOryou pe loves, Kal TOANOY 
a aurea “EAANveKav epyav Kal peyddov 
avrakin, o 6é 87 AaBupivGos Kab Tas Tmupapioas 
imepiaanrer tod [yap|* du@dexa peéev eiol aural 
KATUOTEYOL, dvTimvnor GNMAANTL, éE ev pos 
Bopéw && Oé mpos vOTOY TeTpAappwevat, TUvEXEES” 
TOLXOS dé efw0ev 0 avTés odeas | TE plepryel. 
olKn para S ever Te oumhé, Ta per UTOYaLa Ta 
dé petéwpa em €xeivoiol, TpLoxXidta a piB nov, 
TevTakociov Kal Kedbov exadr Epa. Ta pe 
VUV [LETEWPAa TOV OlkNnUaT@Y avTOL TE wWpOjueEDV 
dueEtavtTes Kal avTot Genodmevos Réyouev, Ta 
dé avTay tréyata Noyotos érruvOavoneda: of yap 
éreateates Tov Aiyurriwy Sexvuvar avTa ovda- 
wads 0eXov, Pdpevor Onxas avroOs eivar tov TE 
apyny Tov ha. BupivOov TOUTOV oLxodoune apeveor 
Baciréwv Kal TOV | raat! KpoKodei oy. ovTM TOY 
pev KATO Tepe Olen LAT OY akon TaparaBorres 
Meyouer, Ta 88 dvw petova avOparniav epyav 
AUTOL Mpamwev ai Te yap bséEoos Sta TOV oTEyéwD 
Kab ob éurywot 61a TOV avréwv eovres TOLKINOTATOL 
Aaya pupiov TapelXovro eg aunrfis re &> Ta OiK7}- 
ara dieFtobor KGL EX TOV OlK LET COV és Tac- 
Tadas, és otéyas te dANaS ex THY TagTadoV 
Kab &> avAaS aMdas &K TOV olenaTon. spogi 
dé Tavrov TOUTOV ivy KATE Tép OL TOL 
Xe ot O€ TOtyoL TUTrwY éyyeyuupev@YV FAéOL, 


1 yap is bracketed, rod as a relative being in accordance 
with Herodotus’ practice. 
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the whole would be seen to be a matter of less 
Jabour and cost than was this labyrinth, albeit the 
temples at Ephesus and Samos are noteworthy 
buildings. Though the pyramids were greater than 
words can tell, and each one of them a match for 
many great monuments built by Greeks, this 
maze surpasses even the pyramids. It has twelve 
roofed courts, with doors over against each other: 
six face the north and six the south, in two con- 
tinuous lines, all within one outer wall. There are 
also double sets of chambers, three thousand 
altogether, fifteen hundred above and the same 
number under ground. We ourselves viewed those 
that are above ground, and speak of what we have 
seen; of the underground chambers we were only 
told; the Egyptian wardens would by no means 
show them, these being, they said, the burial vaults 
of the kings who first built this labyrinth, and of 
the sacred crocodiles. Thus we can only speak 
from hearsay of the lower chambers; the upper 
we saw for ourselves, and they are creations greater 
than human. The outlets of the chambers and 
the mazy passages hither and thither through 
the courts were an unending marvel to us as we 
passed from court to apartment and from apartment 
to colonnade, from colonnades again to more cham- 
bers and then into yet more courts. Over all this 
is a roof, made of stone like the walls, and the 
walls are covered with carven figures, and every 
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aura dé é éxaorn TEplaTUAOS Mov AEVKOD apjLoc- 
pévou TQ pamara. THs O¢€ ryovins TEAEUTOUTOS 
TOU NaBupivGou EXETAL Tupayls TET TEpAKOVT6p- 
yuLos, éy 7H oOa peydra éyyéyAuTTaL 6Gd05 6° és 
QUTHY UTO Yyhv TeToinTat. 

149. Tov de AaBupivGou TOUTOU ésvros Totobrou 
Gaya é ETL peSow TOpeNET a 7 Moipios Kaneo wévy 
imy), Tap me) AaBupwlos ovTOS o6Kodo un 
Tat THS TO TepijeT pov THS TepLodov eiot or abuot 
éEaoovot Kab TplaxXtdoL, TXOivaD efpicovra. éov- 
TOD, igot Kab avr is Alyumrou TO Tapa Oardaccay. 
Keltat O€ LaxpT) 4 ALLY Tpds Bopeny TE KAL VOTOD, 
coved Bdbos, TH Baburdrn avr ewurifs, Tevrn- 
KOVTOpPYULOS. OTe 6é Xetpomroinros éorl cal opuKrn, 
avTn Onrot év yap péon 7H ALLY parword Ky 
éorict dvo Tupapides, TOU bSaros _ UTrEpeXovoct 
TEVTHKOVTA dpyuras exarépn, Kab TO KAT UOaTOS 
oiKodopnTat ere pov TOC OUTOD, Kal én’ aphorépnat 
emer Tt Koko 6s MBivos KAT?) MEVOS ép Ppovm. 
obra at eV Tupapides élol ExaTov opyuléov, at © 
EXATOV opyulel Oixata eial ordotov efarrAeO pon, 
éEarredou TE THS Opyulyns peTpEeomévyns Kab TeTpa-« 
THXEOS, TOV TOS@Y pev TeTpaTahateTav covTor, 
TOD O€ THYEOS eCamahaiorov. TO b€ Vdwp Td év 
TH LLYN avbuyeves bev ove éoTe (dvudpos Yap 
8} Sewds gore } TAUTD), ex TOU Netiov 6€ Kara, 
Stapvya éeojerar, Kal && per uhvas gow pées es 
Thy Aipuyny, && dé whvas Ew és Tov Netrov avtis: 
Kal émeay ev expén Ew, dé TOTE Tods BE whvas 
és 76 Bacthniov KaTaparner én nLEpnurenae Tny 
TaNaVTOV dpryuptou éx TOV ixQuav, € ereay b€ éoin 
TO Udwp &s avTHY, ElKooL peas. 
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court is set round with pillars of white stone most 
exactly fitted together. Hard by the corner where 
the labyrinth ends there stands a pyramid forty 
fathoms high, whereon great figures are carved. 
A passaye has been made to this underground. 

149. Such is this labyrinth; and yet more mar- 
vellous is the lake Moeris, by which it stands. This 
lake has a circuit of three thousand six hundred 
furlongs, or sixty schoeni, which is as much as the 
whole seaboard of Egypt. Its length is from north 
to south; the deepest part has a depth of fifty 
fathoms. That it has been dug out and made by 
men’s hands the lake shows for itself; for almost 
in the middle of it stand two pyramids, so built that 
fifty fathoms of each are below and fifty above the 
water; atop of each is a colossal stone figure seated 
on a throne. Thus these pyramids are a hundred 
fathoms high; and a hundred fathoms equal a fur- 
long of six hundred feet, the fathom measuring six 
feet or four cubits, the foot four spans and the cubit 
six spans. The water of the lake is not natural 
(for the country here is exceeding waterless) but 
brought by a channel from the Nile; six months it 
flows into the lake, and six back into the river. 
For the six months that it flows from the lake, the 
daily take of fish brings a silver talent into the 
royal theasury, and twenty minae for each day of 
the flow into the lake. 
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150, "EXeyov dé of emexeoptot KaL OS @s THY 
Lup THY és AtBony éx 01808 7 hipon aurn UO 
yn, TeTpappevn 70 T pos éomrépny és THY pec oyaray 
mapa TO Gpos TO Umep Méudeos. éreite 5€ TOD 
opty waros TOUTOV OUK Wpav TOV xoov evdajiob 
cova, emlpenes yap on) ey) DY, elpouny TOUS 
dy yloT a. olK€ovTas THs Mpvns oxou éin 0 Yous 0 
eEopuy Gets. of Oé eppacay fot iva efepopiOn, Kat 
evretéws éredov' ndea yap oye Kat év Nive tH 
‘Accupion oN yevdpevov ETEDOV TOLOUTOD. ra 
yap Lapdavar Grou rod Nivov Bacréos édvra 
peyana Xpnyara kat pvraccopeva év Onoavpoict 
kararyatotct émevonoay KNOTES exopia a. éx 87 
ov TOY aperepa@v OLKL@Y a papevor ot KNOT ES 
UIT yyy arab peopevor € és Ta Bacidjua olKkia apuc- 
cov, Tov dé xodv TOV expo peopevov éx TOU opuy- 
LATOS, bees yevotTo vue, €> Tov Tirypyy TOT MOV 
TapappeovTa Thy Nivov eEepopeor, és 0 KaTEpya- 
avo 6 TL eSovrovro. TOLOUTOV érepov HKOVoR Kal 
KATA TO THS Ev Alyirre hippns dpuypwa yeveo Gas, 
TY ov VUKTOS ara per LEN TOLEULEVOV™ 
dpvacorTas yap Tov youv Ttovs Aiyumrtous és Tov 
Neidov popeeiy- O Oé uTohauBavev ewedre éia- 
weeny. n pep vuv Alipyn avrn otTw Réyeras 
opuxOjvac: 

151. Téy dé duaddexa Sactréov OixaLoo vy xXpew- 
pEvOOV, ava Xpovor os éOucav év TO (p@ TOU 
‘Hgaiarou, 7H voTaTy THS OpTHs, pedMovTev 
Kar ar Tele ely, 0 apytepeds éEnverné ope pidras 
Xpureas, Thol Wep eabecay omevdety, djapT@v 
Tod api puod, évdexa Suddexa eodor. evOadTa ds 
ove elye hiddny o éryatos éctews adtav Vap- 
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150. Further, the people of the country said 
that this lake issues by an underground stream 
into the Libyan Syrtis, and stretches below the 
mountains that are above Memphis, having the 
miand country on its western side. I could not 
anywhete see the earth taken from the digging of 
this lake, and this giving me matter for thought, 
I asked those who dwelt nearest to the lake where 
the stuff was that had been dug out. They told 
me whither it had been carried, and I readily be- 
lieved them, for J had heard of a like thing 
happening mm the Assyrian city of Ninus. Sardana- 
pallus king of Ninus had great wealth, which he 
kept in an underground treasury. Certain thieves 
were minded to carry 1t off; they reckoned their 
course and dug an underground way from their own 
house to the palace, carrying the earth taken out of 
the dug passage at night to the Tigms, which runs 
past Ninus, till at length they accomplished their 
desire. This, I was told, had happened when the 
Egyptian lake was dug, save only that the work 
went on not by night but by day. The Egyptians 
bore the earth dug out by them to the Nile, to 
be caught and scattered (as was to be thought) 
by the river. Thus is this lake said to have been 
dug. 

151. Now the twelve kings dealt justly; and as 
time went on they came to sacrifice in Hephaestus’ 
temple. On the last day of the feast, they being 
about to pour libations, the high priest brought out 
the golden vessels which they commonly used for 
this; but he counted wrongly and gave the twelve 
only eleven. So he who stood last of them, Psam- 
metichus, got no vessel; wherefore taking off his 
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HATLX OS Te plehGpevos Tipp Kuveny coviouy NAAKE envy 
Uren ye Te Kab éomevoe. KUVEAS 6é Kal ob aot 
dimavres épopedv TE Pacihées Kab ETUYYAbov TOTe 
EXOVTES. Vapprtexos pev vuy ns Cohepp vow 
XPE@fuevos UT ET KE THY Kuveny' b> 6 é&v dpevi 
AaBovres TO Te TwoinGev éx Vappnriyou Kal TO 
XPneTIHpLOV, 674 eKEXPNTTO obs TOV Haricey orret- 
TaVTA aVT@V diary TODTOV Bacthéa écec Gar p00- 
vov Aiyurrou, avauvnobervtes TOD YoNnT Lov KTETVAL 
pev ove edixaimoay Vappurnreyov, ws avevpioKoy 
Bacavitovres é& ovdeuwhs mpovoins avToy Trott- 
gavTa, é> 6é Ta Eden GO0EFE ods OiOEaL Wrid@oav- 
Tas Ta Wrelota THs Suvaptos, éx dé TAY EXéwv 
eee joi) érrupstarvyeo Oat TH dA Aiyinte. 

. Tov 6é Paella TOUTOD 7 POTEPOV gev- 
vere tov Aidiora YaBandv, 5 ol TOY TaTépa 
Nexay a AT ERT EWE, TOUTOY pevyovra, TOTE és Zupiny, 
@S ATANRaXON € éx THs orptos TOD aveipov 6 AiBioy, 
KaTnyaryov Alyurtiov OUTOL Ov éK vopod TOU 
Laitem cici. posta 5€ Bactrevovta 7d SedTepov 
mpos Tay évdexa Bacthéwyv catarapPaves piv 4 
THY KUveny pevyesy és Ta EXea. erTLOTuMEVOS BY 
@S TreptuBpiopévos ein TOs AUT OV, emrevoee TLIO aC- 
Bat TOUS O10 aVTas. meunravre dé of és Bouroty 
ToAwW €$ TO XPNTTHpLOY THs Anrots, &a 81 
Alyumtiows éorl PAVTHLOY aapevdeoTaror, ie 
XPNT pos @s Tiow HEE amo Jardoons Xar«eov 
avd paw eTrLPavevTov, Kar TO pev on amo tin 
peryahn UMEKEXUTO Narséous oi avdpas ngeu eT L~ 
Koupous. Xpovov dé ov TOod SteABovT0§ a dvary- 
Kain KaTéenape ’ Tauvds te kai Kapas avopas KATE 
Aniny ékrr@cavtas amreverxOnvar és Aiyvarror, 
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bronze helmet he held it out and poured the libation 
with it. All the other kings too were wont to wear 
helmets, and were then helmeted; it was not in 
guile, then, that Psammetichus held out his head- 
gear; but the rest marked Psammetichus’ deed, and 
remembéred the oracle which promised the sover- 
eignty of all Egypt to whosoever should pour liba- 
tion from a vessel of bionze , wherefore, though they 
deemed Psammetichus not to deserve death (for they 
proved him and found that he had acted without 
intent), they resolved to strip him of the most of 
his power and chase him away into the marshes, not 
to come out from thence and enter other parts of 
Egypt. 

152. This Psammetichus had formerly been in 
Syria, whither he had fled from Sabacos the Ethio- 
pian, who killed his father Necos; then, when the 
Ethiopian departed by reason of what he saw in a 
dream, the Egyptians of the province of Sais brought 
him back from Syria; and now Psammetichus was 
for the second time king, when 1t happened to him 
to be driven away into the marshes by the eleven 
kings by reason of the matter of the helmet. There- 

“Yore he held himself to have been outrageously dealt 
with by them and had a mind to be avenged on those 
who had expelled him, and he sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Leto in the town of Buto, which is the 
most infallible in Egypt; the oracle answered that 
he should have vengeance when he saw men of 
bronze coming from thesea. Psammetichus secretly 
disbelieved that men of bronze would come to aid 
him. But after no long time, certain Ionians and 
Carians, voyaging for plunder, were forced to put in 
on the coast of Egypt, where they disembarked in 
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éxBavras 8 és yy Kal omdtobévtas yarK@ ary- 
yerRet TOV TL Aiyutrriov és Ta Edea ATLKO LEVOS 
TO Vappatixe, @S oUK idov T poTepov HarCD 
dB pas OTALG O&YTAS, WS NarKeoE adpes WITLY LEVOL 
aro Garacons AenAaTevat TO medlov. o dé paver 
TO Xpnet) prov eTUTENEUUEVOV hira re Tolar ‘Taos 
Kab Kapot ToveeTal Kal oheas peyara Umi xpeu- 
pevos met Bee per” éwuTod ryever Bar. as 06 éreice, 
ovTM Gua TOloL Ta éwuTOD BovrAopévoice AiyuTrti- 
olol Kab ToloL émtKovpoLoL KaTatpées TOS Bact- 
éas. 

153 Kparycas: 6¢ Alytarrou racns o Vappn- 
TLXOS éroince ™@ ‘Hdaioro mpoTUAaLa ev Mépde 
Ta 7 pos vOTOV avepov TeTpayueva, avAnY TE TO 
"Amt, &V TH TpEpeT ac érreav avy o "Ams, oinod0- 
NCE évavriov TOY m pomruhateov, mao ay TE mept- 
oTuhoy éotcay Kal TUTeV TrEnY: avTt dé KLOVOL 
VITECTATL cohoraol Oumdecam ayes TH avn. 0 6é€ 
"Amis Kata THY EAM ver ~aooay éott "Emagos. 

154. Totos bé "lao. Kab totce Kapoi TOLL 
TUYKATEPYATALEVOLCL auTe ) Vapprjrexos dL0McL 
X@pous EvOLK HT AL dvTtous akan hav, TOU Beg 
TO bécov EXOVTOS, TOLCL ovvouara éréOn >, 2Tparo- 
meda TOUTOUS Te én ot TOUS V@pouUs Sidaor Kab 
Ta GNAa TA UmréaxeTo mavTa ATEOWKE. Kat 83) 
Kal watdas twapéBare avrotor Alqumrious THY 
"EAAGSA yAMooay éxduddoKxecOar. ard dé Tov- 
tov éxwablovTay THY yAOooay of vOV Epynvées ev 
Aiytrre yeyovact. of Oé “Teves Te Kal ot Kapes 
ToUTOUS TOUS X@pous olxnoay \YpOovoy ET TONAOY* 
etal O€ OUTOL ot Xopos T POs Jaracons 6XLrYyOV 
é&vepGe BouBdotios wédwos, ert tO IInrovcin 
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their mail of bronze; and an Egyptian came into the 
marsh country and brought news to Psammetichus 
(for he had never before seen mailed men) that men 
of bronze were come from the sea and were foraging 
in the plain. Psammetichus saw in this the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle; he made friends with the 
fonians and Carians, and promised them great re- 
wards if they would join him, and having won them, 
with the aid of such Egyptians as consented and 
these allies he deposed the eleven kings. 

153. Having made himself master of all Egypt, 
he made the southern outercourt of Hephaestus’ 
temple at Memphis, and built over against this a 
court for Apis, where Apis is kept and fed whenever 
he appears; this court has an inner colonnade all 
round it and many carved figures; the roof is held 
up by great statues twelve cubits high for pillars. 
Apis is in the Greek language Epaphus. 

154 The Ionians and Carians who had helped 
him to conquer were given by Psammetichus places 
to dwell in called The Camps, opposite to each other 
on either side of the Nile; and besides this he paid 
them all that he had promised. Moreover he put 
Egyptian boysin thew hands to be taught the Greek 
tongue ; these, learnmg Greek, were the ancestors 
of the Egyptian interpreters. The Ionians and 
Carians dwelt a long time in these places, which are 
near tlie sea, on the arm of the Nile called the 
Pelusian, a little way below the town of Bubastis. 
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Ka NEOLEVD orouate Tou Netdov. Tovtous pév dy 
x poe Uo Tepov Bactreus "Apacs éfavacrnoas 
evbebrev KaTolKtae és Mépdur, puhaciy EMUTOU 
TOLEU[LEVOS 7 pos Aiyurtioy. TOUT@V Oé ounua Dev 
T@Y ey Aiyinre, of “EXAnVves obT@ CTL LO YO HEVOL 
ToUTOLTE TH mepl Alyumrtov yevopeva aro Vaupn- 
tiyou Bactdéos apEdmevot mravrTa Kat 7 bore 
pov emia Taye aTpEeKéws’ TP@TOL yap ovroL év 
AiyotrT@ GNOYAWTT OL KarouciaOncay. e& wy dé 
eEavéeornoay Nopeoy, éy ToUTOLGL be of Te orKoOL 
TOV ve@Y Kal Ta épelTria THY OiKnudTwY TO péxpt 
éued Hoa. 

155. Vappajyrexos pev vuv OUTW ETYE Aiyuntov. 
Tod Oé Xpnornpiov Tou éy Aiyorr@ TONG éqre- 
puna Any 79, Kai bn) Noyou Tepe avTOU @sS agiou 
eovT os TOLTOMAL. TO yap Xpnoriprov TouTO TO 
éy Alyonr@ Eott ey NEGUS ipov, év wort dé 
peyary iSpupevov KaTa TO LeBevyurucov KaNEO- 
pevov oropa tov NeiXov, dvarréorte a6 Gardo- 
ons dvw. ovvowa Se TH WoL Tav’Tn SKoU TO 
X PNT? pLov éort Bovto, ws Kal mpdtepov wyd- 
pacrat pot. ipoy dé éoti év tH Bovroi ravrn 
"Arrows Kal “Aptéusdos, cal 6 ye vnos THs 
Anrovs, év T@ 89 TO YXpnoTHpLOY evt, AUTOS TE 
TuyVaver €ov péyas Kal Ta mpoTvAaa EyeL €S 
iros Séxa dpryutéwv. TO dé pol TOV pavepav Hy 
CGua péytotov T Apex Opevor, ppacw dott €v TH 
TEHEVEL TOUT® Antobs vos é& é évos NiGov T eTroLn- 
pévos és Te inbos Kat € és pijcos Kau TOIXOS EKAT TOS 
TOUTOLoL loos Tea CepaKovTa TX EOD TovTey Exa- 
Tov éoti, TO O€ KAT AOTEYAT Hd THS opodijs dos 
emrixert at ALOos, éyav THY Tapwpodioa TeTpaTrnXUY. 
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Long afterwards, king Amasis removed them thence 
and settled them at Memphis, to be his guard 
against the Egyptians. It comes of our intercourse 
with these settlers m Egypt (who were the first 
men of ‘alien speech to settle in that country) that 
we Greeks have exact knowledge of the history of 
Egypt from the reign of Psammetichus onwards. 
There still remained till my time, in the places 
whence the Iomians and Carians were removed, the 
landing engines! of thew ships and the ruins of 
their houses. 

155. This is the story of Psammetichus’ con- 
quest of Egypt I have often made mention of 
the Egyptian oracle, and I will now treat fully 
of it, for this 1t deserves. This Egyptian oracle 
is sacred to Leto, and is situated in a great city 
by the Sebennytie arm of the Nile, on the way up 
from the sea. The name of the city where is this 
oracle is Buto; I have already named it. In Buito 

~there is a temple of Apollo and Artemis. The 
shrine of Leto in which is the oracle is itself very 
great, and its outer court is ten fathoms high. But I 
will now tell of what was the most marvellous among 
things visible there: in this precinct is the shrine 
of Leto, whereof the height and length of the walls 
is all made of a single stone slab; each wall has an 
equal length and height, namely, forty cubits. 
Another slab makes the surface of the roof, the 
cornice of which is four cubits broad. 

1 Probably capstans for hauling the ships ashore. 
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156, Ofte pep yuv 0 vos Tay pavepiy 
pol TOY Tepl TovTO TO épov éorl GwpactoTa- 
TOV, Tay dé _OevTépoy pioos 7) Neppus KaNEv- 
pen’ eoTL pev ev ALUN Balen Kal TAATEN KEL~ 
pevn mapa 70 ev Bovtot i pov, Neyer aL Be un 
Alyurrioy eivas aT) 1) vRooS TAWTI. avToS Mev 
éywrye ouTe TEouC ay ovTe xunbeioav eidor, Té- 
Onra dé dKOvMY el vHToS arnGéws éorl TROT ?). 
év O€ Oy TavTn ves Te “AmrOAXMVOS Heyes Evt Kal 
Bopot Tpipac rot evr Opvarat, cMTEpUKACL & éy 
avr h oivixes cuxpol Kal ddra Cévdpea Kat Kap- 
Topopa Kal aopa TONG. Aoryou 5e Tavee érre- 
AévyovTes ob Alytrriot gaat elves avr IY TROTHY, 
ws éy Th VAT TAUTD ovK éovon ‘TpoTEpov TAOTH 
Anta, cota TOV OKT@ Ge@y TOY TPOT@Vv ryevo- 
pévov, oixéovoa be év Bourot wont, iva 51) ol TO 
xXpnathproy todto éoti, “AmoMwva wap "lotos 
TapaKkaTad jeny deFa evn déomoe Kataxpirpaca 
év TH viv TAMBTH RNEyouévy viiow, Ste TO Tay 
Oe Enuevos 0 Tugday emirve, bora eeu pely TOD 
‘Ociptos TOV TAtoa, ‘Ardd\ova dé cab” A prepe 
Atovucou Kat “Tovos Aeyoues elvat tatdas, Anrovy 
dé T poor avuTotat Kab ow@Tetpay yevéerOar. AiyuTr- 
teotl O€ “AqoAX@y pep "Qos, Anuatnp dé “Ions, 
"A preps 8¢ BotBaotis. éx tovrou 5é TOU Oyou 
cal ovdevds aNdov Aiaxdros 0 0 Evdopiwvos Hpwace 
TO €ym Ppdow, wotvos 87 TOLNTEOY TOW T poryEvo- 
ever eroinge yap “Apteptv EVAL Guyarrepa 
Anpnt pos. THv 8€ vncoy dia TovTo yevéoBar 
TOTHY. TATA pEev oUTH Aeyouae. z 

157. Vappyrixos 6é éBacirevce Aiyirrou Téc- 
Epa Kal TevTHKOVTA éTEa, THY Ta evos SéoVTA 
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156. Thus then the shrine is the most marvellous 
of all thimgs that I saw in this temple; but of 
things of lesser note, the most wondrous is the 
island called Chemmis. This lies in a deep and 
wide dake near to the temple at Buto, and the 
Egyptians say that it floats. For myself I never 
saw it float, nor move at all, and I thought it a 
marvellous tale, that an island should truly float. 
However that be, there is a great shrine of Apollo 
thereon, and three altars stand there; many palm 
trees grow in the island, and other trees too, some 
yielding fruit and some not. The story told by the 
Egyptians to show why the island moves is this: 
when Typhon came seeking through the world for 
the son of Osiris, Leto, being one of the eight earliest 
gods, and dwelling in Buto where this oracle of hers 
is, received Apollo in charge from Isis and hid him 
for safety in this island which was before immovable 
but is now said to float. Apollo and Artemis were 
(they say) children of Dionysus and Isis, and Leto 
was made their nurse and preserver; in Egyptian, 
Apollo is Horus, Demeter Isis, Artemis Bubastis. It 
was from this and no other legend that Aeschylus 
son of Euphorion stole an imagination, which is in 
no other poet, that Artemis was the daughter of 
Demeter. For the aforesaid reason (say the 
Egyptians) the island was made to float Such is 
the tdle. 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fifty-three 
years ; for twenty-nine of these he sat before Azotus, 
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a great city in Syria, and besieged it till he took 
it. Azotus held out against a siege longer than any 
city of which I have heard. 

158. Psammetichus had a son Necos, who became 
king pf Egypt. It was he who began the making 
of the canal into the Red Sea,! which was finished 
by Darius the Persian. This is four days’ voyage in 
length, and it was dug wide enough for two triremes 
to move in it rowed abreast. It is fed by the Nile, 
and is carried from a little above Bubastis by the 
Arabian town of Patumus; itissues into the Red Sea. 
The beginning of the digging was in the part of the 
Egyptian plain which is nearest to Arabia; the 
mountains towards Memphis (in which mountains 
are the stone quarries) come close to this plain ; the 
canal is led along the lower slope of these mountains, 
where its longest reach is from west to east ; passing 
then into a ravine it bears southward out of the 
hill country towards the Arabian Gulf. Now the 
shortest and most direct passage from the northern 
to the southern or Red Sea is from the Casian 
promontory, which is the boundary between Egypt 
and Syria, to the Arabian Gulf, and this is a distance 
of one thousand furlongs, neither more nor less; 
this is the most direct way, but the canal is by 
much longer, inasmuch as 1t is more crooked. In 
Necos’ reign a hundred and twenty thousand 
Egyptians perished in the digging of it. Necos 
ceased from the work, being stayed by a prophetic 


1 This canal ran from near Tel Basta (Bubastis) apparently 
to Suez. Inscriptions recordmmg Darius’ construction of it 
have been found in the neighbourhood. 
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utterance which bade him deal first with the 
barbarian. The Egyptians call all men of other 
languages barbarians. 

159. Necos then ceased from making the canal 
and engaged rather in warlike preparation ; some of 
his ships of war were built on the northern sea, and 
some in the Arabian Gulf, by the Red Sea coast: the 
landing-engines of these are still to be seen. He 
used these ships at need, and with his land army 
met and defeated the Syrians at Magdolus,! taking 
the great Syrian city of Cadytis? after the battle. 
He sent to Branchidae of Miletus and dedicated 
there to Apollo the garments in which he won these 
victories. Presently he died after a reign of sixteen 
years, and his son Psammis reigned in his stead. 

160. While this Psammis was king of Egypt he was 
visited by ambassadors from Elis, the Eleans boast- 
ing that they had ordered the Olympic games with 
all the justice and fairness in the world, and claim- 
ing that even the Egyptians, albeit the wisest of all 
men, could not better it. When the Eleans came to 
Lgypt and told the purpose of their coming, Psammis 
summoned an assembly of those who were said to 
be the wisest men in Egypt. These assembled, and 
inquired of the Eleans, who told them of the rules 
of the games which they must obey, and, having de- 
clared these, said they had come that if the 
Egyptians could invent any juster way they might 
learn this too. The Egyptians consulted together, 
and then asked the Eleans if their own townsmen 
took part in the contests. The Eleans answered 
that this was so: all Greeks from Elis or elsewhere 


1 Magdolus appears to be the Migdol of O.T. 
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might contend. Then the Egyptians said that this 
rule was wholly wide of justice: ‘ For,” said they, 
“at cannot be but that you will favour your own 
townsmen in the contest and deal unfairly by a 
stranger, Nay, if you will indeed make just rules 
and have therefore come to Egypt, you should admit 
only strangers to the contest, and not Eleans.”’ 
Such was the counsel of the Egyptians to the 
Kleans. 

161. Psammis reigned over Egypt for six years 
only ; he invaded Ethiopia, and immediately there- 
after died, and Apries! his son reigned in his stead. 
He was more fortunate than any former king (save 
only his great-grandfather Psammetichus) during his 
rule of twenty-five years, in which he sent an army 
against Sidon and did battle by sea with the king of 
Tyre. But when it was fated that ill should befall 
him, the cause of it was one that I will now deal 
with briefly, and at greater length in the Libyan 
part of this history. Apries sent a great host against 
Cyrene and suffered a great defeat. The Egyptians 
blamed him for this and rebelled against him; for 
they thought that Apries had knowingly sent his 
men to their doom, that by their so perishing he 
might be the safer in his rule over the rest of the 
Egyptians. Bitterly angered by this, those who re- 
turned home and the friends of the slain openly 
revolted. 

162. Hearing of this, Apries sent Amasis to them 
to persuade them from their purpose. When Amasis 
came up with the Egyptians he exhorted them to 

1 Apfties is the Hophra of O'T.; he reigned from 589 to 
570 B.b., apparently. But the statement that he attacked 


Tyre and Sidon 1s inconsistent with Jewish history (Jerem. 
xxvii, Ezek. xvii). 
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desist from what they did; but while he spoke an 
Egyptian came behind him and put a helmet on his 
head, saying it was the token of royalty. And Amasis 
showed that this was not displeasing to him, for being 
made king by the rebel Egyptians he prepared to 
march against Apries. When Apries heard of it, he 
sent against Amasis an esteemed Egyptian named 
Patarbemis, one of his own court, charging him to 
take the rebel alive and bring him into his presence. 
Patarbemis came, and summoned Amasis, who lifted 
his leg with an unseemly gesture (being then on 
horseback) and bade the messenger take that token 
back to Apries. But when Patarbemis was never- 
theless instant that Amasis should obey the king’s 
summons and go to him—such is the story-——Amasis 
answered that he had long been making ready to do 
this, and Apries should be well satisfied with him: “ For 
I will come myself,’ quoth he, “and bring others with 
me.” Hearing this, Patarbemis could not mistake 
Amasis’ purpose; he saw his preparations and made 
haste to depart, that he might with all speed make 
known to the king what was afoot. When Apries 
saw him return without Amasis he took no thought 
with himself, but in his rage and fury bade cut off 
Patarbemis’ ears and nose, The rest of the Egyptians, 
who were till now Apries’ friends, seeing the foul 
despite thus doneto the man who was most esteemed 
among them, changed sides without more ado and 

delivered themselves over to Amasis. 
163. This news too being brought to Apries, he 
ATT 
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armed his guard and marched against the Egyptians ; 
he had a bodyguard of Carians and Ionians, thirty 
thousand of them, and his royal dwelling was in the 
city of Sais, a great and marvellous palace. Apries’ 
men marched against the Egyptians, and so did 
Amasis’ men against the strangers; so they came 
both to Momemphis, where it was their purpose to 
prove each other's quality. 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven classes, 
severally entitled priests, warriors, cowherds, swine- 
herds, hucksters, interpreters, and pilots. So many 
classes there are, each named after its vocation. The 
warriors are divided into Kalasiries and Hermotubies, 
and they belong to the following provinces (for all 
divisions in Egypt are made according to provinces). 

165. The Hermotubies are of the provinces of 
Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, and Papremis, the island 
called Prosopitis, and half of Natho—all of these; 
their number, at its greatest, attained to a hundred 

and sixty thousand. None of these has learnt any 
common trade; they are free to follow arms alone. 

166. The Kalasiries for their part are of the 
provinces of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, 
Mendes, Sebennys, Athribis, Pharbaithis, Thmuis, 
Onuphis, Anytis, Myecphoris (this last is in an island 
over against the city of Bubastis)—all these; their 
number? at its greatest, attained to two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. These too may practise 
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no trade but only war, which is their hereditary 
calling. 

167. Now whether this separation, like other 
customs, has come to Greece from Egypt, [I cannot 
exactly judge. I know that in Thrace and Scythia 
and Petsia and Lydia and nearly all foreign countries 
those who learn trades are held in less esteem than 
the rest of the people, and those who have least to 
do with artisans’ work, especially men who are free 
to practise the art of war, are highly honoured. Thus 
much is certain, that this opinion, which is held by 
all Greeks and chiefly by the Lacedaemonians, is of 
foreign origin. It is in Corinth that artisans are held 
in least contempt. 

168. The warriors were the only Egyptians, except 
the priests, who had special privileges: for each of 
them there was set apart an untaxed plot of twelve 
acres. This acre is a square of a hundred Egyptian 
cubits each way, the Egyptian cubit being equal to 
the Samian. These lands were set apart for all; 
it was never the same men who cultivated them, but 
each in turn.t A thousand Kalasiries and as many 
Hermotubies were the king’s annual bodyguard. 
‘These men, besides their lands, received each a daily 
provision of five minae’s weight of roast grain, two 
minae of beef, and four cups of wine. These were 
the gifts received by each bodyguard. 

169. When Apries with his guards and Amasis 
with the whole force of Egyptians came to the town 
of Momemphis, they joined battle; and though the 
foreigners fought well, they were by much the fewer, 
and therefore were worsted. Apries, they say, 


» 


1 That is, each twelve-acre plot was cultivated by a new 
oecupier every year. 
481 
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supposed that not even a god could depose him from 
his throne ; so firmly he thought he was established ; 
and now being worsted in battle and taken captive 
he was brought to Sais, to the royal dwelling which 
belonged once to him but now to Amasis. There 
he was kept alive for a while in the palace, and well 
entreated by Amasis. But presently the Egyptians 
complained that there was no justice in keeping alive 
one who was their own and their king’s bitterest 
enemy; whereupon Amasis gave Apries up to them, 
and they strangled him and then buried him in the 
burial-place of his fathers. This is in the temple of 
Athene, very near to the sanctuary, on the left of the 
entrance The people of Sais buried within the 
temple precinct all kings who were natives of their 
province. The tomb of Amasis is farther from the 
sanctuary than the tomb of Apries and his ancestors ; 
yet it also 1s within the temple court; it is a great 
colonnade of stone, richly adorned, the pillars whereof 
are wrought in the form of palm trees. In this 

~colonnade are two portals, and the place where the 
coffin lies is within their doors. 

170. There is also at Sais the burial-place of him 
whose name I deem it forbidden to utter in speaking 
of such a matter; it is in the temple of Athene, 
behind and close to the whole length of the wall of 
the shrine. Moreover great stone obelisks stand in 
the precinct; and there is a lake hard by, adorned 
with a Stone margin and wrought to a complete 
circle ; ‘it is, as it seemed to me, of the bigness of the 
lake at Delos which they call the Round Pond. 
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171. On this lake they enact by night the story 
of the god’s sufferings, a rite which the Egyptians 
eall the Mysteries. I could speak more exactly of 
these matters, for I know the truth, but I will hold 
my peace; nor will I say aught concerning that rite 
of Demeter which the Greeks call Thesmophoria,! 
saving such part of it as I am not forbidden to 
mention. It was the daughters of Danaus who 
brought this rite out of Egypt and taught it to the 
Pelasgian women; afterwards, when the people of, 
Peloponnesus were driven out by the Dorians, it was 
lost, except in so far as it was preserved by the 
Areadians alone, the Peloponnesian nation that was 
not driven out but left in its home. 

172. Apries being thus deposed, Amasis became 
king ; he was of a town called Siuph in the province 
of Sais. Now at first he was contemned and held in 
but little regard by the Egyptians, as having been 
but a comimon man and of no high family; but 
presently he won them to him by being cunning and 
not arrogant. He had among his countless treasures 
a golden: washpot, in which he and all those who 
feasted with him were ever wont to wash their feet. 
This he broke in pieces and made thereof a god’s 
image, which he set in the most fitting place in the 
city; and the Egyptians came ever and anon to this 
image and held it in great reverence. When Amasis 
knew what the townsmen did, he called the 
Egyptians together and told them that the image 
had béen made out of the washpot; once (said he) 


1 A festival celebrated by Athenian women in autumn. 
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his subjects had washed their feet in it and put it 
to yet viler uses; now they greatly revered it. “So 
now’ (quoth he to them) “it has fared with me as 
with the washpot ; once I was a common man, now 
Tam yqur king; it 1s your duty to honour me and 
hold me in regard.” 

173. In this manner he won the Egyptians to 
consent to be his slaves ; and this is how he ordered 
his affairs: in the morning, till the filling of the 
market place, he wrought zealously at such business 
as came before him; the rest of the day he spent in 
drinking and jesting with his boon companions in 
idle and sportive mood. But this displeased his 
friends, who thus admonished him: “O King, you 
are ill guided so to demean yourself. We would have 
you sit aloft on a throne of pride all day doing your 
business ; thus would the Egyptians know that they 
have a great man for their ruler, and you would have 
the better name among them; but now your be- 
haviour is nowise royal.” “ Nay,’ Amasis answered 
them, “men that have bows bend them at need 
only ; were bows kept for ever bent they would 
break, and so would be of no avail when they were 
needed. Such too is thenatureof men. Were they 
to be ever at serious work nor permit themselves a 
fair share of sport they would go mad or silly ere 
they knew it; I am well aware of that, and give 
each of the two its turn.” Such was his answer to 
his friends. 

174. Itis said that before Amasis was a king he 
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was aman nowise serious-minded but much given to 
drinking and jesting; and when his drinking and 
merrymaking brought him to penury, he would steal 
from one and another. Then those others, when he 
denied the charge that he had taken their posses- 
sions, vould bring him to whatever place of divina- 
tion was nearest them; and the oracles often 
declared him guilty and often acquitted him. When 
he became king, he took no care of the shrines of 
the gods who had acquitted him of theft, nor gave 
them aught for maintenance, nor made it his prac- 
tice to sacrifice there, for he deemed them to be 
worthless and their oracles to be false ; but he tended 
with all care the gods who had declared his guilt, 
holding them to be gods in very truth and their 
oracles infallible. 

175. Amasis made a marvellous outer court for 
the temple of Athene? at Sais, exceeding all that 
any had built in height and greatness, and in the 
size and splendour of the stone blocks; moreover, 
he set up huge images and vast man-headed 
sphinxes,? and brought enormous blocks of stone 
besides for the building. Some of these he brought 
from the stone quarries of Memphis; those of 
greatest size came from the city Elephantine,? distant 
twenty days’ journey by river from Sais. But let 
me now tell of what I hold the most marvellous of 
his works. He brought from Elephantine a shrine 
made of one single block of stone; three years it 


1 Apparently, Nit; also identified with Demeter (132, 
note). 

2 Viaitors to Karnak will remember the double row of 
sphin«es leading to the temple. 
“3 The island opposite Assuan; the Assuan quarries have 
always been famous. 
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was in the bringing, and two thousand men were 
charged with the carriage of it, pilots all of them. 
This chamber measures in outer length twenty-one 
cubits, in breadth fourteen, in height eight. These 
are the outer measurements of the chamber which is 
made of one block; its inner length is of eighteen 
cubits and four-fifths of a cubit, and its height of 
five cubits. It lies by the entrance of the temple; 
the reason why it was not dragged within into the 
temple was (so they say), that while it was being 
drawn the chief builder groaned aloud for the much 
time spent and his weariness of the work, and 
Amasis taking this to heart would not suffer 1t to 
be drawn further. Some again say that a man, one 
of them that heaved up the shrine, was crushed by 
it, and therefore it was not dragged within. 

176. Moreover Amasis dedicated, besides monu- 
ments of marvellous size in all the other temples 
of note, the huge image that lies supine before 
Hephaestus’ temple at Memphis; this image is 
seventy-five feet in length ; there stand on the same 
base, on either side of the great image, two huge 
statues hewn from the same block, each of them 
twenty feet high. There is at Sais another stone 
figure of like bigness, lying as lies the figure at 
Memphis. It was Amasis, too, who built the great 
and most marvellous temple of Isis at Memphis. 

174. It is said that in the reign of Amasis Egypt 
attained to its greatest prosperity, in respect of what 
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the river did for the land and the land for its people : 
and that the whole sum of mhabited cities in the 
country was Lwenty thousand. It was Amasis also. 
who made the law that every Egyptian should yearly 
declare his means of livelihood to the ruler of his 
province, and, failing so to do or to prove that he had 
a just way of life, be punished with death. Solon 
the Athenian got this law from Egypt and established 
it among his people ; may they ever keep it! for it is 
a perfect law. 

178. Amasis became a lover of the Greeks, and 
besides other services which he did to some of them 
he gave those who came to Egypt the city of 
Naucratis to dwell in, and to those who voyaged 
to the country without desire to settle there he gave 
lands where they might set altars and make holy 
places for their gods Of these the greatest and 
most famous and most visited precinct is that which 
is called the Hellenion, founded jointly by the Ionian 
cities of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, and Clazomenae, the 
Dorian cities of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and 
Phaselis, and one Aeolian city, Mytilene. It is to 
these that the precinct belongs, and these are they 
that appoint wardens of the port ; if any others claim 
rights therem they lay claim to that wherein they 
have no part or lot. The Aeginetans made a precinct 
of their own, sacred to Zeus; and so did the Samians 
for Here and the Milesians for Apollo. 

#79. Naucratis was in old time the only trading 
port in Egypt. Whosoever came to any other mouth 
of the Nile must swear that he had not come of his 
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own will, and having so sworn must then take his 
ship and sail to the Canobic mouth; or, if he could 
not sail against contrary winds, he must carry his 
cargo in barges round the Delta till he came to 
Naueratis. In such honour was Naucratis held. 

180. When the Amphictyons had hired out for 
three hundred talents the work of finishing the 
temple that now stands at Delphi (that which was 
tormerly there having been burnt by pure mischance), 
it fell to the Delphians to provide a fourth part of 
the cost. They went about from city to city collect- 
ing gifts, and in this business they got most from 
Egypt; for Amasis gave them a thousand talents’ 
weight of astringent earth,! and the Greek dwellers 
in Egypt twenty minae. 

181. Amasis made friends and allies of the people 
of Cyrene Moreover he thought fit to take himself 
a wife from thence; whether it was that he desired 
a Greek woman, or that he had other cause for 
winning the friendship of Cyrene, I know not; but 
he married one Ladice, said to be the daughter of 
Battus by some, of Arcesilaus by others, and by 
others again of Critobulus, an esteemed citizen of 
the place. But it so fell out that Ladice was the 
only woman with whom Amasis could not have inter- 
course; and this continuing, Amasis said to this 
Ladice, ““ Woman, you have cast a spell on me, and 
most assuredly you shall come to a terrible end.” 
So, jhe king’s anger not abating for all her denial, 
Ladice vowed in her heart to Aphrodite that she 


1 Alum, apparently. 
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THD VUORTE Hy OH 0” Apacts, TOUTO yup of KAKOD 
elvat LAXOS, ayah pa ol aero T EL YPELD és Kuprynr. 
pera Se THY EDXNY GUTEKE ot Eun o 0 ‘Apacts. 
Kab TO évOedrev 7)87; oKorTe ErGot ° ‘Apaots mpos 
“UTD; euioryeTO, KAL KAPTA py eo repke MeTa TODTO. 
‘) oe Aadicn aTéOwKe THY euxnY th Qed: TOT a- 
pevn yap ayahpa amémeuryre és Rupr, TO tt 
kat és ewe ay coon, éEw TET Pap evov TOU Kupnvater 
GOTEOS. TAUTHY THY Aadixny, @S emexpaTnoe Rap- 
Biens Atyumrou Kat érvudeto avTis hris etn, arré- 
meprre dowvea és Kupnyny. 

182. "AvéOnxe &é xal Ava pare 0 “Apaces és 
THY ‘HANSA, TOUTO pev és Kupyeny _ayahpe 
enix puc ov “APnuains Kat eixova éwuTad yoady 
eLKao WEL, TOUTO O€ TH év Aivd@ 'A@nvain dvo te 
dyahpara Aiba Kab Gwpyxa, diveov a&100 Enron, 
Toute 6 és Saou Th "Hop ELKOVAS EWUTOD Sipacias 
Eudivas, at ev TH UNO TO peyaro iSpvato & ere Kat 
TO Mex pt ened, dao be TOY Oupéwv. és jeer vUD DafLov 
avélnne Kata, Eewinv THY EWUTOD TE KAL Tloavepa- 
TEOS TOU Aideeos, és bé Aivéov Eewvins pev OvdELLS 
elvexer, ort 5é 76 ipoy TO ev NES To THS AOnvains 
Neyer au TAS Aavaod Ouyarepas Bptcacbas Tpoc- 
TXOUVTAS, dTE drrediOpyo Kov Tous AiyvTTou Taldas. 
Tavra pev avéelnce 0 “Apaces, etre Sé Kumpor 
mpatos avOpweTav Kal xateotpérato és dopou 
aTAYOYYDY. 
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‘would send the goddess a statue to Cyrene if Amasis 
had intercourse with her that night; for that would 
remedy the evil; and thereafter all went well, and 
Amasis loved his wife much. Ladice paid her vow 
to the goddess; she had an image made and sent it 
to Cyr ene, where it stood safe till my time, outside 
the city. Cambyses, when he had conquered Egypt 
and learnt who Ladice was, sent her away to Cyrene 
unharmed. 

182. Moreover Amasis dedicated offerings in 
Hellas. He gave to Cyrene a gilt image of Athene 
and a painted picture of himself, to Athene of Lindus 
two stone images and a marvellous linen breast-plate, 
and to Here in Samos two wooden statues of himself, 
which stood yet in my time behind the doors in the 
great shrine. The offerings in Samos were dedicated 
by reason of the friendship between Amasis and 
Polycrates! son of Aeaces; what he gave to Lindus 
was for no friendship with any man, but because it 
is said that the temple of Athene in Lindus was 
founded by the daughters of Danaus, when they landed 
there in their flight from the sons of Egyptus. Such 
were Amuasis’ offerings. Moreover he was the first 
conqueror of Cyprus, which he made tributary to 
himself. 


1 Polycrates’ rule began probably in 532 B.c For the 
friendship between him and Amasis, see 111 39 
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Abae, 1. 46 

Abantes, 1 146 

Abdera,1 168 

Acarnania, i 10 

Achaeans, 1. 145, 146, u. 120 

Achaemenidae, 1. 125 

Achelous, f1 10 

Adrastus, 1. 35, 41, 43, 45 

Adrias, 1. 163 

Aea,1 2 

Aegae, i 145 

Aegaeae, 1 149 

Aegeus, i 173 

Aegion, 1. 145 

Aegira, i. 145 

Aegiroéssa, 1 149 

Aegyptus, 1 passim 

Aeohans, 1 6, 26, 28, 141, 149-152, 
LoT Lis id, SOS 

Aeschylus, 1b 156 

Aesopus, u, 184 

Aethiomia, u. 11, 28, 30, 110, 114, 
139, 146, 161 

Aetiuopians, 1 22, 39, 80, 104, 
137~140 

Agamemnon, 1 67 

Agasicles, 2, 144 

Agbatana, i. 98, 110, 153 

Agron, 1 7 

Agyllae1, 1 167 

Alalia, 1 165, 166 

Alqaeus, L. 7 

Alcenor, 1 82 

Alemaeon, i. 59 

Alemaeonidae, 1 61, 64 

Alemena, ii. 43, 145 

Alexandrus,1 2, u 118-117 

Alitta, 1.1381 

Alyattes, 1 16-25, 78, 74, 92, 93 

Amasisea!t. 380, 77, 181; u dd, 
1615163, 169, 172-176, 178, 182 

Ammon, 1. 463 u. 32, 35 

Ammonii, ii 32, 42 
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Amoun, u 42 

Amphiaraus, 1. 46, 49, 52 

Amphictyones, n 180 

Amphilytus, 1 62 

Amphitryon, u. 43 

Amyrtaeus, uu. 140 

Amytheon, li. 49 

Anaxandrides, 1 67 

Anthylla, ii. 98 

Anysis, . 187, 140, 166 

Apaturia, 1. 147 

Aphrodisium (Cyprian), 1. 105 

— (Egyptian), u. 112 

Aphrodite, 1. 105, 131, 199; ii. 41, 
112, 181 

Aphthitana, u 166 

Apis (town), u. 18 

— (=Epaphus), 1 153 

Apollo, 1 50, 52, 69, 87, 91, 144; 
ue 159, 178 

Anpries, 1, 161, 169 

Arabia, n 8, 12, 15, 19, 73, 124, 158 

Arabian Guif, u. 11, 102, 158 

Arabes, 1. 131, 198 

Araxes, 1 202, 205 

Aicades, 1, 66, 146, 11. 171 

Aichandrus, m1. 97, 98 

Archidice, 1 135 

Archilochus, 1 12 

Ardericca, 1 185 

Ardys, 1. 15 

Ares, u 65, 64, 83 

Arganthonius, i. 163, 165 

Argivi, 1. 31, 82 

Argolis, 1 82 

Argos, 1 1, 5, 82 

Azion, 1. 23, 24 

Arisba,1 151 

Aristodicus, i, 158, 159 

Auton, 1 67 

Arizanti, 1 101 

Armeni, 1 194 

ATsames, 1. 209 
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Artembares, 1. 1 14-116 
Artemis, i 26. nu. 59, 60, 83, 137, 
Loe 


Aryenis, 1 74 

pee 1 105 

Asia, 1.4, 95, 102, 104, 150; on 14, 
V7 

Asmach, nu 30 

Assesus, 1. 149 

Assyria, i 178,192, 10535 mn 7 

Asbyru, 1. 1, 05 3, 102, 103, 106, 178, 
188, 192-4, wt, 30, Ltl, £50 

Astyaues 1 46, 73-75, 107-8, 119, 
123, 127-130, 139 

devas u, 136 

Atarbechis, u 41 

Atarneus, 1. 160 

Athene, i. 19, 22, 60, 66, 92, hh. 28, 
59, 83, 169, 170, 7 ®s 182 

Athens (and Attica), . 29, o7-64, 
147-0 51 

Athribites, i, 166 

Atlantic sea, 1. 200 

Atys (son of Manes), i. 7, 04 

— (son of Croesus), 1 34-43 

Automol, 1 30 

Azotus, it. 157 


Babylon (and Babylonians), i, 153, 


178-200; i. 109 
Belus, i. 7 
Bias, 1. 27, 170 
Buthyni, 1, 28 
Biton, 1. 31 
Boeotia, u. 49 
Bolbitine mouth of Se iL 17 
Prep use 1 46, 92, 


59 
Bibactdt ix 59, 137, 156, 166 
Budi, 1. 101 
Bura, 1. 145 
Busae, i 101 
Busiris, 1 59, 61 
Buto, u. 59, 83, 155 
Bubassia, i, 174 


Cadmet, u. 45, 49 
Cadytis, n 159 
Calasiries, ul 164-168 


Cambyses (Cyrus’ father), 1 45, 


107,111, 322 
— (Cyrus’ $0n), 1.208; h,1 
Camirus, 1. 144 
Candaules, i. 7, 8, 10-12 
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NAMES 


ae mouth of Nile, a. 15. 2%, 

Canohus, Ho15, 97 

Cappadoen, 1 TL-75, 76 

Carntik, 1 28,93, 242,146, 171, 
74. ou GL, 162, 154, 168 

Carthavinians, 1. 166. 167 

Casian mountain, u, 6, 158 

Caspian, 1. 202, 20} 

Cassandane, un 1 

Catadupa, lt. 17 

Caucasus, 1 104, 203, 204 

Caucones, i L47 

Caunu, 1 172, 176 

Celtae, 1. 33 

Gercasorus, u. 15, 17, 97 

Chalybea, 1. 28 

Charaxus, 1) 135 

Chenmis, it, 91, 156, 165 

Cheops, nu 124, 126, 197, 129 

Chephren, u 127, 128 

Chilon, 1 59 

Chnos, 1 18, 142, 160; in. 185, 178 

Choaspes, 1, 188 

Chromius, i 82 

Cilicia, 1 28,72; h 17, 34 

Culla, 1 149 

Cimmeni, i, 6, 15, 16, 103 


wn 


Clazomenae, 1. 16, 142; ii. 178 
Cleobis, 1. 31 
Cnidus, 1. 144, 174, ii. 178 


Codrus, 1. 147 

Coleht, 3. 2,104; ii. 105, 109 
Colophon, a 14, 142 

Cormth, 1 14, 23, 24, 50, 51; 
Cos, 1 144 

Crathis, 1 145 

Creston, 1 57 

Crete, 1 2, 65, 172-173 
Croesus, 1. 7 et passim ap J 
Crophi, 1i 28 

Cume, 1 149, 157 

Cyaxares, 1. 16, £6, 73, 103, 106 
Cynesil, 11. 30 

Cyprus, i 72, 105, 199, 1. 79, 182 
Cypselus, 1 14, 20, 23 

Cyrene, 1 32, 33, 161, 181, 182 
Cyrnus, 1 165~167 

Cyrus, 1. 46 et passim ap 1. 
Cythera, 1. 82, 105 


Da, i 225 

Danaé, i: 91 
Danaus, n $1, 98 
Daphnae, i1 30, 107 
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Dar®anians, 1. 189 

Darvus, i. 183, 187, 209, 210; u 158 

Dascylus,1 8 

Deioces, 1, 16, 78, 96-99, 101, 105 

Delos, 1 G4, ti. 170 

Delphi, 1 18, 14, 19, 20, 25, 46-48, 
50-95, 65-67, 85, 92, 167, 174, 
nh 134, 135, 180 

Delta, u 18, 15-18, 41, 59, 97, 179 

Derusiae1, 1 125 

Deucalion, 1 56 

Dindymene, 1 80 

Diomedes, u. 116 

Dionysus, uo 29, 42, 47, 48, 49, 52, 
123, 144-146, 156 

Thoseurl, 1 43, 50 

Dodona, 1. 46, un 52, 55, 57, 58 

Dorians, : 56, 57, 189, 146, 171, 
un. 178 

Dorus, 1, 56 

Propici, 1. 125 

PBryopes, i 56, 146 

Dyme, 1 145 


Echinades, 1. 10 

Elbo, n. 140 

Bleans, u 160 

Klephantine, ti 9, 17, 28, 69, 175 

Eleusis, 1. 30 

Bneti, 1 196 

Epaphus, nu 38, 153 

Ephesus, 2 92,112, u 10, 148 

Eretria, 1 61, 62 

Erythrae, i 18, 142 

Etearchus, 2 32, 33 

Khuphorion, u. 156 

Euphrates, 1. 180, 185, 186, 191, 198 

Europe, 1. 4, 103, 209, uu 16, 26, 
33, 103, (daughter of Agenor), 


1. 2, 173 


Germany, 1 125 

Glaucus (of Chios), 1. 25 

—- {son of Hippolochus), 1 147 
Cordias, i. 4, 35, 45 

Gorgon, 11. 91 

Grynea, 1. 149 

Gygaean lake, 1. 92 

Gyges, 1 8-15 

Gyndes, 1. 189, 190, 202 


Halicarnamsus, 2. 144, 175: un 178 

Halys, # 6, 28, 72, 75, 108, 130 

Harpagus, 1 80, 108-110, 118, 119, 
123; 129, 162, 169, 171-176 


Hecataeus, 2 148 

Hector, u 120 

Hegesicles, 1 65 

Helena, 1 3, u. 112, 118, 115-120 

Helice, 1. 145 

Hehopohs, u. 3, 7-9, 59, 63, 73 

Hellas, Hellenes, passim 

Hephaestopolis, un 134 

Hephaestus, n 8, 99, 101, 108, 110, 
112, 121, L386, 141, 142, 147, 151, 
153, 176 

Heiacles,1 7, 1. 38, 42-44, 83,113 

Heraclidae, 1 7,13, 91 

Heraclides, 1 158 

Here, 1 31, 70; in 178 

Hermes, 11. 51, 138, 145 

Heimotybies, 1 164, 165, 168 

Hermus, 1. 55, 80 

Herodotus, 1. 1 

Hesiodus, n 53 

Hippias, 1 61 

Hippocrates, 1 59 

Hippolocnus, 3. 147 

Histia, u 50 

Histiaeotis, 1 56 

Home, ul. 28, 53, 116, 117 

Hyela,1 167 

Hyllus, i. 80 

Hyroeades, 1 &4 

Hystaspes, 1 188, 200 


Jadinon, h. 184 

Jalysus, 1. 144 

Jardanus, 1, 17 

Iberia, 1. 163 

Ida, 2 151 

Thum, 1 53 u. 10, 117-120 

Lyin, § 196 

Toa,1. 1, 2,53; bh 41 

Tonians, passim 

Is, i 179 

Isis, 7 41, 42, 59, 61, 122, 123, 156, 
VW 

Issedones, 1 201 

Ister, i. 202, u 26, 338, 34 

Istria, 11. 33 

Tialia, i. 24, 145 


Labynetus, 1. 74, 77, 188 
Lacedaemon, 1. 6, 65-68, 82 
Lacrines, 1 152 

Ladice, u. 181 

Lebedus, 1. 142 

Leleges, 1. 171 
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Leobotes, 1. 65 

Leon, i 6d 

Lesbos, 1. 151, 160, 202 

Libya (and Libyans), 1 46, u, &, 
12, 15-18, 20, 28, 24-26, 32, 
50, 54-56, 65, 77, "OH, a, 124, 
150, 158, 161 

Liches, 1 67, 68 

Tide, tL. 174, “LID 

Limeneum, 1 18 

Lindus,: 1l44, u 182 


Linus, il, 79 
Loxias, 1. 91 ; 
Lycla, 1 28, 147, 171, 173, 176, 132 


Lycurgus, L 65, 66 
Lycus, i 1738 
Lydia, passiro ap 1 
Lydus,1 7, 171 
Lynceus, hi. 91 


Macedni, i 56 

Macrones, i. 104 

Madyes, 1. 103 

Maeander, u 29 

Maeetis, i, 104 

Magdolus, i, 159 

SN i 10}, 107, 108, 120, 128, 182, 


Magnesia, i 161 

Maleae, 1. 82 

Mandane, i. 107, 108, 11! 

Maneros, un. 79 

Manes, 1. 94 

Maraphii, 1 125 

Marathon, i. 62 

Mardi, i 125 

Marea, ix . 18, 30 

Warland. j 28 

Maspli, 1. 125 

Massagetae, i 201, 204, 208, 211 
212, 214-216 

Matieni, i 72, 202 

Mazares, 1. 156, 157, 160, 161 

Medea, 1. 2 ie 

Medians, 1 18, et passim ap i. 

Megacles, i 5S, 61 

Meganians, 1. 59 

Meu, 1. 7 

Melampus, u +49 

Melanthus, i. 147 

Meles, 1, 8+ 

Memphis, i. 3, 8, 10, 12-14, 97, 99, 
112, ae 119, 150, 158, 154, 158, 

1 


? 
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Alendes, 11 #2, 46, 145 

Menelaus, Ho 113, "116, ere 119 

Mermunadae, 1 ‘eo it 

Meroe, u 29 

Methymna, 1 151 

das, i J4, 35 

Miletus, iy 14, 15, Li, 18, 20, 25, 25, 
ae 142, 143, 146, 169 ; Hu 33, 
159, 178 ~ 

Milyae, i 73 

Min, n 4, 99 

Anos, 1 171, 178 

Manyae,: 146 

Mitzra,1 131 

Mitradates, 3.310, 111, 121 

Moeris (ale). il, ‘, 69, "148, 149 

— (King), 1. 13, 01 

Mopbi, ua. 238 

Mycale, 21 148 

Mycermnus, un. 129-133, 1386 

Myecphorite district, 1 166 

Mylasa, i 171 

Myhtta, i 131, 199 

Myrima, i 149 

Myrsilus, 1. 7 

Atyrsus, i. 7 

Mysians, 1 28, - ne 160, 171 

Mytulene, 1. 160 , 135 

Myus, 1. 142 


Nasamones, u. 32, 33 

Nathos, 11. 1€5 

Naucratis, u 97, 135, 178-180 

Naxos, 1. 64 

Nevos, u 152, 158, 149 

Nilus, 2 passim 

Ninns (fing), 1 75 1. 150 

— (city), 1 102, 103, 106, 
19383 x1 150 

Nisaea, 1, 59 

Nitocris (of Egypt), i 100 

— (ot Babylon), 1 185; i. 109 

Notium,1 149 

Nysa, un 146 


i7e, 130, 


Oenotria, 1 167 

Oenussae, 1. 105 

Oeolyeus, 1 149 

Olenus, 1 i145 

Olympia, 1. 59, 160 

Olympus (in Thessaly), » ae , (io 
Mysia).1 36, 43 

Onuphitan custriet, i 166" 

Opis, 1 189 
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Orcefomenus, 1 16, 146 

Orestes, 1 67, 68 

Orphica, 13 81 

Orus, u. 144 

one. n, 42, 47-48, 123, 144-146, 


Ossa., 1. 56 
Othryades, 1, 82 


”~ 


Pactyes, 1. 1538-161 

Palestme, 1. 105; n. 104, 106 

Pamphylians, 1 28 

Pan, nu 46, 145, 146 

Pandion, i 173 

Panionia, 1 143 

Panionium, 1 141-143, 148, 170 

Panoimus, 1 157 

Pantaleon, 1 $2 

Panthialael, 1. 125 

Paphlagonians, 1. 6, 28, 72 

Papremis, 1 59, 63, 71. 165 

Paretacenl, 1 101 

Parthenuus, i. 104 

Pasargadae, 1. 125 

Patara, 1 182 

Patarbemis, 1 162 

Patrees, i. 145 

Pedasus, 1. 175 

Pelasgians, 1 56-58, 116, 1 40-352, 
o6, 171 

Pellene, 1. 145 

Peloponnesus, 1 56, 61, 68, LTE 

Pelustum, H Lo, 17, 386, 141, 154 

Penelope, ui. 145, 146 

Pentapolis, i 14d 

Periander, 1 20, 23, 24 

Perseus, hi. 15, 91 

Persians, passim ap 1 

Pharees, i, 145 

Pharnaspes, 1 1 

Phaselis, i: 178 

Phasis, 1. 2, 104, n. 103 

Pheros, uu Lit 

Philrtion, u. 128 

Phocaea, 1 SO, 142, 152, 162, 164, 
165, 168. 106, 178 

Phocians, 2 +40, 146 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, 1 1, 2, 
5, 105. 148. n 32, 44, 49, 54, 
56, 79, 104, 112, 116 

Phraortes#1 73. 96, 102 

Phtygiems, 1 14, 28, 35, 72, n. 2 

Phttuotis, : 56 

Phya, i. 60 


Pindus, i 56 

Pirus,1 145 

Pisa, u 7 

Pisistratus, 1. 59-64 

Pitane, 1 149 

Pittacus, i 27 

Placie, i 57 

Poseidon, 1.148, u 48, 50 

Poseidoma, 1 167 

Priain, 1.3, £3; nu, 120 

Priene, i 15, 142, 161 

Prosopitis, n 41, 165 

Proteus, u 112, 114-116, 118, 121 

Protothyes, 1 103 

Psammetichus, u 2, 28, 80, 151- 
155, 157, 158, 161 

Psammis, 1. 160 

Pteria, 1 76 

Pylians, 1. 147 

Pyrene, nu. 33 

Pythermus, 1 152 

Pythian priestess, 1. 18, 19, 47, 49. 
55, 65-67, 85, 91, 167, 174 

Pytho, 1. 54 


Rhampsinitus, 11. 121, 122, 124 
Rhegium, 1 166, 167 

Rhodes, 1. 174 5 11. 178 
Rhodopis, u 134, 135 

Rhypes, i. 145 


Sabacos, 1i 187-189, 152 

Sacae, 1. 153 

Sagaitu, 1. 125 

Sais, u. 28, 59, 62, 130, 163, 163, 
170, 175, 176 

Samos, i 70, 142, 148,152; 1. 148, 
168, 178, 182 

Samothiracans, ii 51 

Sanacharibus, u 141 

Sandanis, i. 71. 

Sappho, u 135 

Sardanapallus, u 150 

Sardis, i 7, 15, 69, 70. 73, 77-79, 
80, 84, 85, 141, 152-157; u 106 

Sardo, i. 166, 170 

Sardyattes, 1 16, 18 

Sarpedon, 1 178 

Saspires, 1 104 

Scamandronymus, u 1385 

Scylace, 1 57 

Scythia and Scythians. 1 
74, 103-106, 130; 
110, 167 


15, 73, 
bh. 22, 103, 
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Sebennytic abetict, nu, 

Semuanis, 1 Lb 

Semele, u. 140, 1 £6 

Serbontar Ylarsh 140-8 

Sesostris, i LUk-1s, 
Lil, 137 

Sethos, uo t4i 

Sidon, un 176, 161 

Smope,1 76, uo ot 

Siupa, n 172 

Smyrna, 14, 16, Of, 143, p44 fo 5 

rn 106 

Soloens, uo 8 

Solon, 1 29-34, 86, un 177 

Solymi, 1 173 

Spargaples, 1. 211, 213 

Sparta, 1 65 

Struchates, 1 101 

Strymon, 1. 64 

Susa, 1. 188 

Syene, H 28 

Syennesis, 1 74 

Syme, i. 174 

aes Syrians, i. 6. 72, 76, 1055 11 
12, 20, 30, 104, 108, 159 

Syrtis, 1. 32, 130 


17, 155, 166 


POo-1oe, EL, 


Tabalus,1 154, 161 
Tachoinpso, h 29 
Taenarum, 1 23, 24 
Tanite district, yu 166 
Taras, 1 24 
Tartessus, 1 163 
Tegea, 2: 65, 66-68 
Tellus, 1 30 

Teos, 1 142, 168, L703; uo L78 
Telmesalans, 1, 78, Bf. 
Temnus, t. 149 


™ 
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Tenedos, 1. 151 

Teucri, nu LLS 

Teuthiania, ir 10 

Thales, i 7!, 75, £70 

Thasos, uo t+ 

‘Thebes (Boeotian), 1. 52, O20 

—~ (Eevptian), 1 ise , uo, 9, LB, 
54-46, 58, 69, 74, G1, 143, 166 

Theodorus, 1, 51 - 

Thermodon, am. 104 

Thesmophona, n 7] 

Thessaha, 1 o7 

Thmiuntan distiuct, a 186 

Thon, uo 11s, 1i4 

Thornasx, 2 69 

Thrace, 1 168, fi, 103, 134, 167 

Thrasybulus, 1 20-23 

Thyni, 1 28 

Thyrea, 1 82 

Therts, : 189, 1935 i. 150 

Timarete, 1. 55 

Timesius, 1 168 

Tmolus, 1 S84, 93 

Tomy, 1. 205, 212, 214 

Triopuim, 1 144, ie 

Tritnvees, | 165. 

Tritantaechmes, 1 192 

Tides, WH 10 

Trophonius, 1. 46 

Typhbon, 1 144, 156 

Tyre,1 2, H 44, 112, 161 

Tyrrhenians, 1. 57, 0-4, 163, 160, 167 


Manthes, W185 
Nanthus, 1 176 
Nerves, 1 183 


Zeus, Passi, 
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